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REMARKABLE REMARKS 


I.MPEROR WILLIAM—Lord God be with 
us, 

Bisnop C. D. WILLIAMS—Why can’t the 
Government command the wealth of the 
rich man? 

Senator STONE—I cannot avoid an in- 
born dislike for all such human beings as 
princes, dukes and lords. 

SENATOR REED—There are some senators 
who, I think, utterly disregard the Con- 
stitution at the present time. 

Ex-AMBASSADOR GERARD—Sometimes it 
is a great thing for a man in public life 
to get out while the going is good. 

Mr. GINNELL, M.P.—Bringing an ac- 
tion against the police in Ireland is like 
bringing one against Satan in hell. 

PRESIDENT KENYON C. BUTTERFIELD— 
The state can never become completely 
self-supporting in its food production. 

HELEN KELLER—I am inclined to be- 
lieve those philosophers who declare that 
we know nothing but our own feelings and 
ideas. 

Cort. HENRY WATTERSON—I have writ- 
ten more times and at greater length 
against woman suffrage than any other 
editor. 

P. Caspar Harvey—Mining stock is 
found in all safety deposit vaults and 
beoks on Esperanto in all private li- 
braries. 

SPEAKER CLARK—For six thousand years 
men have been trying to run the world and 
some people think they have made a bad 
mess of it. 

S. E. IkEmoro—The human family may 
be divided into those who wear trousers 
and those who wear skirts and those who 
wear nothing. 

SECRETARY LANE—Wilson visualizes the 
world not as so much more land or ma- 
chines or money, but as so many men, 
women and children. 

J. Encark PaAarK—When your grandchil- 
dren climb on your knee and ask “Grand- 
father, what were you doing in 1917?” 
what are you going to say? 

Henry BruerE—Probably no city in 
America has been subjected to the degree 
of legislative doctoring that New York has 
endured thruout its history. 

CrarRA D. THomas—If hoop skirts ana 
crinolines come in style again, as prophe- 
sied, there will be an awful panic among 
the owners of the apartmentettes. 

LAURA JEAN Linpy—It seems wisest and 
hest for the pair contemplating marriage 
to look carefully before they take together 
the leap into the sea of matrimony. 

RorneErRT GoLpsMiITH—The Monroe Doc- 
trine has made one half the world safe for 
democracy : a league to enforce peace would 
make the whole world safe for democracy. 





Homer Croy—It is rumored that the 
newest thing on the boardwalk at Atlantic 
City in the autumn will be fur anklets. 

Mayor THOMPSON oF CHICAGO—I am 
ready to match my patriotism with that of 
uny man in the country, T. R. included. 

CHESTER M. Wrigut—The American 
Socialist Party makes bold to hurl its 
weight against evolution as an upsophisti- 
eated young’ bull might hurl itself against 
2 locomotive. 

GLENN FRANK—The industrial history 
of the United States from the Civil War 
to the recent past is the record of a na- 
tion’s impatience with useless duplication. 

FietD MARSHAL VON HINDENBURG— 

Firmly consolidated in the interior and un- 
shaken in all the fronts, Germany braves 
the exasperated thrusts of her ancient and 
her new enemies. 
ARTHUR Ponsonsy, M.P.—Gradually we 
have seen the very system we abominate 
instituted in our midst, and in studying 
how to destroy it in the enemy we are 
creating it at home. 

CHARLES W. Exrot—No inchoate inter- 
national organization and no institute of 
religion or established church can be de- 
pended on to secure to the civilized world 
of today an enduring peace and to all na- 
tions a rightful liberty. 

Rev. W. B. Brrrinc—We can almost 
forgive the Kaiser some of his many sins 
when we think of the blessings God is now 
pouring out and will pour out when our 
boys in France have sacrificed for the 
common good. 








THE FOOD FIGHT 


Under this head, every week, The Independent 
will print some vital part of the information 
which is being circulated by the Department 
of Agriculture to aid American housekeepers in 


their patriotic and intensely necessary work of 
conserving f 








We will need beans and peas next year 
as well as this. The Department of Agri- 
culture, mindful of this truth, advises every 
bean grower to secure good seed without 
delay for next year’s planting, either from 
his own crop or from fields which he knows 
to be free from anthracnose and blight. 
Seed from plants killed by frost before the 
pods are dry and mature should never be 
used. Good seed is plump, ripe, intact and 
free from disease. It is possible by plant- 
ing the seed in hills and by spraying with 
Bordeaux mixture to protect the plants 
from anthracnose. The grower should take 
eare that no one moves among the seed 
plants while they are wet with rain or 
dew, when spores of the fungus causing 
anthracnose are most readily spread. 

It is not difficult to handle and cure the 
vines and pods of both beans and _ peas. 
After the seed has reached full size and be- 
fore the vines and pods are ripe and dry, 
the vines should be cut with a sickle or 
pulled by hand. They can be cured by mere- 
ly spreading on the ground until well wilt- 
ed. If the crop is large, the vines should 
be stacked on ground covered with rails or 
brush and tied against stakes driven in at 
intervals of a few inches. When the beans 
and peas are once dried they can be 
threshed and the seed recovered. After the 
seed is threshed the grower would do well 
te pick over his seed by hand very care- 
fully and throw. away all that is damaged 
und diseased or even discolored. In _ pur- 
chasing for planting a germination test 
should be made and seed that is not of the 
highest quality rejected. 

Many market gardeners who have beans 
vt peas which they find it unprofitable to 
consume or sell in the green state plow 
under the whole crop to use the ground for 
luter planting. This should not be done, It 
is better to save the crop, provided the 
stock is satisfactory, as it can be used for 
seed next year. 
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Ihe fongevity ' filverware 


The life of good silverware is a matter of a lifetime. 
often of several lifetimes—yours and those that come after you. 


It is one of the very few household effects that 
possesses lasting value, for it resists wear indefinitely, 
retains its value permanently, and like love-making, it nev. 
er grows out of date. 


But it must be Silverware of Quality, 
It must be perfect in construction. 


It must be so made, so put together, so fashioned in 
the fire of craftsmanship, that no inherent flaw shall mar 
the beauty and utility of the whole. 


And that is how Gorham Silverware is made. 


— Quality is paramount in every production of the 
Gorham ateliers, and by the simple expedient of yee: 
Gorham as your silverware standard, you will be assu 
of all those essentials which make silverware worth while. 


— eh a is for sale by 
ing jewelers everywhere 
and bears this trade-mark ALO 


STERLING 


THE GORHAM COMPANY 


Silversmiths and Goldsmiths 


NEW YORK 


Works -Providence and New York 
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international Film 

THE KEY TO KAISERDOM 
This is Helgoland, the island fortress of Germany which the Kaiser has just visited for the purpose of inspecting its defenses. and 
encouraging its garrison and the men of the Imperial Navy. Standing guard near the mouth of the Elbe this little island prevents 
the British ships from approaching closely to the German coast and so greatly hampers the effectiveness of their blockade 
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THE ANSWER—AS IT SHOULD BE 


OUR Holiness, you have proposed a peace based 
upon the status quo ante bellum, mutual con- 
ciliation, and negotiation. We appreciate the 
spirit in which your proposals are made, and 
we wish we might see our way to meet them with ready 
acceptance. For we no less than you are eager for the 
return of peace. But before such acceptance will lie within 
the range of possibility, certain questions must be asked— 
and answered. 

“Does the restoration of the status quo mean the restora- 
tion to its former position and power among the nations of 
the world of the Prussian oligarchy that willed this war, 
with all the possibilities for aggression and oppression that 
that implies? 

“What hope can the sane and decent nations of the world 
have of conciliation on any basis of reasonable mutuality 


whenever the time shall come for that—disarma- 

ment is always prominent. Probably too prominent, 
for it is not, like the other questions we have been discuss- 
ing, such as Alsace-Lorraine, indemnities, freedom of the 
seas, and equal commercial rights, one of the issues which 
divide the belligerents and must be settled before a treaty 
of peace is signed. In fact, it is not so much an interna- 
tional question as it is a matter of domestic economy. 

There are two reasons for disarmament. One is that a 
big army and navy are a waste of money and a misdirec- 
tion of human energy. The other is that universal disarma- 
ment will prevent war. The former we regard as a good 
and valid reason. The latter we are very doubtful about. 
To put disarmament forward as one of the essential pre- 
liminaries to peace seems to us putting the cart before the 
horse. That a stable peace will bring about universal dis- 
armament is obviously true. But that universal disarma- 
ment will bring about a stable peace is not at all certain. 
The evidence of history is against it, and a consideration 
of the problem as it presents itself today will show that 
there is little hope for such a happy outcome. 

Let us assume, for instance, that at the congress which 
is to bring the present war to a close the powers agree to 
disarm all around. This means that either immediately or 
after a few years there would be no navies except a few 
warships to prevent a revival of piracy, and no armies 
except such troops as may be necessary for domestic police 
service. Compulsory military service would be abolished in 
all nations. No large battleships could be constructed. 
No munition factories would be openly run. Frontier forts 
might be razed or dismantled. 

Would such a condition of things prevent war? Or to 
be frank and specific about it, would it prevent Germany 
from waging an aggressive campaign against her neigh- 
bors? Quite the contrary. Such a state of universal dis- 
armament would give a predatory power like Germany 
an immense advantage over her more peaceable neighbors. 
Assuming that Germany remains under the control of its 
present military caste, or that the German people are 
smarting under defeat and plotting for revenge, it would 
be an easy matter for the nation to carry on such prepara- 
tions in secret as to make it irresistible when it chose to 
make war. It would have no dreadnoughts, but neither 
would its opponents. But submarines could be constructed 
sub rosa, and merchant vessels arranged for easy converti- 
bility into warships. Aeroplanes and dirigibles will be 
common and ready to start on a bomb-dropping expedition 
at a moment’s notice. Small arms and machine guns, if 
not 42-centimeter howitzers, could be manufactured in 


Nv G the questions involved in the making of peace— 





THE QUESTION OF DISARMAMENT 


with the government that in the critical days of 1914 bru- 
tally thrust aside every suggestion of conciliation, arbitra- 
tion and delay in order to fling its might upon the peaceful 
peoples that stood in the way of its selfish ambitions? 
“With whom shall we negotiate? With the Hohenzollern, 
the aggressor, the forsworn, the violator of Belgium, the 
high priest of Schreklichkeit, the desecrator of the free seas, 
the blasphemous foe of democracy, the enemy of the world? 
“These questions we address to Your Holiness. They can 
only be answered by the German people. Their answer and 
their answer alone will determine our course of action. If 
we must make peace with the Hohenzollern, with Junker- 
thum, with the apostles of the doctrine of blood and iron, 
we shall make peace with the sword. We will sit down at 
the council table only with a German people that has shown 
its repentance by its works.” 


considerable numbers without discovery. Gun-cotton is 
made in large quantities for silk and celluloid and nobody 
could tell with what intention it was produced and stored. 
Large bodies of troops could not be drilled, but no inter- 
national spy system could prevent certain men whose 
tastes ran that way from studying Clausewitz’s “Art of 
War” instead of Kant’s “Pure Reason,” or from playing 
Kriegspiel instead of chess in the privacy of their homes. 
Where there is a will to war there is no want of weapons. 
A nation that kept to the spirit and letter of the disarma- 
ment agreement would fall an easy victim to one that 
desired to violate it. . 
With a strong standing army a nation weaker numer- 
ically like France or weaker industrially like Russia can, 
as the war has shown, withstand an enemy like Germany 
superior in these respects. But if none of the three had 
been armed and even assuming that Germany had made 
nc secret preparations for war, she would before this have 
beaten France and Russia by reason of her superior organi- 
zation, her steel works and chemical factories, her railroads 
and ships, her ruthless overlords and her docile people. 
Since as we see general disarmament would not pre- 
vent war, but would rather be putting the power to make 
war into the hands of any belligerent and treacherous 
nation, let us consider another proposal, that of partial 
disarmament, namely, the disarmament of Germany. It has 
been suggested that Germany be compelled to turn over 


‘her navy to the Allies, disband her armies and dismantle 


her fortresses. This plan assumes of course that Germany 
will be so completely conquered as to submit to such 
humiliating conditions, but we gladly assume that. The 
loss of the navy would not matter much to Germany under 
these circumstances, for a warship gets out of date in ten 
years and Germany, so thoroly whipped, would not want 
to fight again for ten years anyway. Meantime the Allies 
would have to keep up their own armies and navies, and 
altho these would not be so expensive as they have been 
under the German menace they would still be a heavy 
burden from which Germany would be free. Her ships 
could all be devoted to commerce and her young men to 
industry. The greater the force maintained to overawe 
Germany the greater her advantage so long as peace 
continued. . 
But disregarding this objection we have the best of 
reasons for thinking that the compulsory disarmament of 
Germany would not work, namely, that it has been tried. 
In fact, it worked the wrong way, for the national service 
which has made Germany a dangerous military power had 
its origin in just such an attempt. In 1806 Napoleon, having 
conquered Prussia, tried to make that kingdom forever 
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powerless by the requirement that the Prussian army should 
never exceed 42,000 men. But the Prussian Government 
evaded that by the simple expedient of a short term of 
service, and before long every man in Prussia was a soldier 
and Napoleon was overthrown. 

But assuming that this evasion and all others conceivable 
were prevented still the peace of the world would not be 
secure, for the Allies may not always agree. They have all 
been at war with one another before, and not many years 
ago, and they may fall out again, whether they are armed 
or unarmed. 

For peace does not depend primarily upon armament. 
We concede that there is something in the pacifist argu- 
ment that the possession of a powerful army and navy 
and the existence of influential munition interests may act 
as an incentive to war, but on the other hand unprepared- 
ness does not insure peace as history abundantly proves. 
The United States was absurdly unprepared when it made 
war against England a hundred years ago. Both the North 
and the South were unprepared when they entered upon 
four years of bitter warfare. We were unprepared when 
we attacked Spain in 1898. We had only a little army in 
1889 when we defied the greatest military power in the 
world, Germany, over the question of Samoa. We had only 
a little navy in 1894 when we defied the greatest naval 
power in the world, England, over the question of Vene- 
zuela. Even the most peaceable people will take to arms 
regardless of the odds against it whenever it feels that it 
is being wronged or that weaker nations under its protec- 
tion are endangered. 

Disarmament, general or partial, is therefore no pre- 
ventive of war. If men want to fight they will use their 
fists when no other weapon is at hand. The right to bear 
arms is guaranteed by the United States Constitution as 
among the inalienable rights of free men. Why then are 
we not continually fighting, state against state and man 
against man? Primarily because we are not fond. of fight- 
ing. Secondarily because there is a national armed force, 
the army, and a state armed force, the militia, and a local 
armed force, the police, whose duty it is to maintain peace, 
by force if negessary. The constitution prohibits disarma- 
ment, yet very few of us carry arms. We do not want to 
and we do not need to. It is expensive, inconvenient, 
dangerous and a bad habit. 

Now whenever there is an international organization to 
enforce peace the several nations will spontaneously lay 
down their arms. There will-be a race for disarmament as 
there has been a race for armament. Until then the best 
we can hope for will be a gradual limitation of armament 
by mutual agreement, but this, even if carried to comple- 
tion, will not insure peace to the world, altho it will bring 
prosperity. The question of armament is, then, not one that 
need occupy the peace congress very long. 








WILFUL WOMEN 


F the women who persist in picketing the White House 
[= in holding aloft placards intended to embarrass or 
insult the President were merely sincere fanatics in 
the cause of suffrage, it would be one thing. Their methods 
would still be indefensible and their behavior scandalous 
but those things might be laid to unsound judgment. 
There seems, however, to be good ground for believing 
that they are assailing the President thus not so much be- 
cause they are suffragists as because they are pacifists. It 


‘is shrewdly to be suspected that they are quite as much 


interested in handicapping the prosecution of the war as 
in furthering the adoption of the Anthony amendment. If 
the surmise is correct, the right place for them is jail. This 
is a hard thing to bring oneself to say when it refers to 
women, but when women bring it upon themselves, there is 
no alternative. 





We are ardent, sincere believers in woman suffrage. We 
strongly desire the adoption of the Anthony amendmen‘ 
not only by Congress but by the states. We want to se- 
women and men on a basis of political equality. We wouid 
sacrifice much for democracy. But unless Germany is de- 
feated here and now, it will go hard with democracy the 
world over. Those who in the name of democracy strive tc 
hamper the forces that are fighting to make the world safe 
for democracy are false prophets and treacherous to the 
convictions they profess. 

This little band of wilful women are in a petty and in- 
considerable way giving aid and comfort to the enemy. 
They deserve well neither of their country nor of the cause 
they misrepresent. 


SAVE THE FLAG 


S there any reason why the manufacture of the Ameri- 
[= flag should not be a government monopoly? The 
.. Federal Trade Commission, in its report on price 
manipulation, has let in the light on some of the shabbiest, 
meanest profiteers in the country—men who have gone into 
the business at this opportune time and have pushed the 
price of flags to a point where their gross profits have been 
as high as 200 per cent. 

It is bad enough to watch the tawdry tricks of the little 
people who trade on patriotism by the promiscuous use of 
the national emblem to further their own business, but this 
is worse yet. 

Government manufacture, or at least manufacture under 
government license with strict inspection and price-fixing, 
would put an end to this ruthless taxation of wholesome 
patriotic instincts, and would guarantee such standards of 
quality that the dignity of the flag would be protected. The 
shoddy, dreary rags which hang from thousands of flag- 
staffs and windows today, their color streaked and faded, 
would be a thing of the past; the flag would be decently 
made and decently sold. Save the flag! 





TIME IS BLOOD 


Toa: is one phrase which has done more harm in 
this war than either “preparedness is militarism” 
or “business as usual” in crippling the military ef- 
fectiveness of the Entente Allies. It is “time fights on our 
side.” Like all persuasive fallacies this has its element of 
truth. It is true that if both groups of belligerents mobilize 
all their resources the Entente Allies will be stronger rela- 
tively to the Central Powers than they were at the opening 
of the Great War. But it is not true that because Germany 
developed her maximum strength quickly it is to the in- 
terest of her enemies to develop their strength slowly. 
The mere passage of time cannot defeat Germany. It 
matters nothing to the Kaiser whether the calendar above 
his desk is dated 1914, 1917 or 1940. The German army, 
drawing upon the strength of seventy million trained and 
organized people, upon the resources and man power of 
Austria-Hungary, Bulgaria and Turkey, and upon the re- 
sources of the countries which German armies have occu- 
pied, can hold out indefinitely unless “time” means steady 
and increasing military pressure. A slow war may even 
mean a German victory, and this for several reasons. The 
submarine campaign destroys more ships than the world 
can-build unless shipbuilding is greatly expedited or new 
methods of destroying the submarine introduced. If present 
conditions are permitted to continue England may escape 


. famine this winter, but there will be short rations next 


year, and two years from now there will be neither im- 
ported food for England nor ships to carry the American 
army to France. A second possibility is that not all of the 














PEACE PROPOSALS 


CARTOON COMMENT 
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The dove as an emblem of peace is not quite 
so fashionable as it used to be. Perhaps it 
is because drawing doves becomes tiresome 
after you have done, say, twenty or thirty. 
Perhaps the bird has been depicted so often 
of late in a battered condition that there 
is very little left of it. Be that as it may, 
when the cartoonists get as good a chance as 
the Pope’s proposal offered to represent peace 
as an angel they make the most of it. Just 
to prove the rule, however, Kirby in the New 
York “World” remains true to the dove and 
depicts the poor thing doing its best but 
heavily weighed down by a German helmet. 
The bird doesn’t seem to be quite sure 
what is retarding its rate of speed 
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Darling of the New York “T'rib- 
une” sees a delightful similarity 
between the Pope’s proposal and 
the angel maid who attacks her 
work with the best will in the 
world and a highly commendable 
energy, but will have to learn, her 
anzious employers feel, to sweep 
under the bed. There are so many 
things there that must be cleared 
away before we can really have 
peace. Sweeping up the war is all 
very well, but it isn’t enough. 
There are still a few scraps of 
paper which the eacellent papal 
maid seems to have overlooked 
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Rogers of the New York “Herald” declares 
that the millennium is certainly here when the 
little Peace at any Price lamb lies down be- 
side the German lion. The expressions of the 
Kaiser’s cubs in the background are well 
worth studying. Pease in the Newark “Even- 
ing News” sees the angel of Enduring Peace 
entering the Bluebeard’s closet of Prussian- 
ism and starting back aghast at the sight of 
the wives hung up by their hair. Vanderhem 
in the “Nieuwe Amsterdammer” depicts 
Peace as anzious to take the world up again 
in her arms but saying pathetically: “I 
can’t see where I can get hold of it!” 
The Dutch cartoonist has preserved his 
neutrality with extreme care and skill 
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Allies will hold out to the end. It is little less than a miracle 
that countries so distant from each other,-so diverse in 
interest and civilization, and so different in their military 
position should have held together as long as they have. 
In three years there have been no desertions from the 
Alliance, altho the old Russian monarchy contemplated 
treason to the common cause and might, but for the revolu- 
tion, have made a separate peace. Who can be certain that 
some important link in the long chain of the Alliance may 
not in time drop out? A third point is that Germany is 
now encamped on enemy territory to the east and to the 
west. Germany wins the war if she can hold her present 
line. It is the Allies who must take the initiative and drive 
her out. 

Knowing these facts, for even a congressman must know 
what is patent to all the world, senators and representa- 
tives fill the weeks with such weighty matters of discussion 
as the definition of “elaborated news,” the length of time 
Mr. Hoover has been away from America, the military 
necessity of improving Constituency Creek, and the hor- 
rible usurpations of power by the executive branch of the 
Federal Government. At odd times Congress puts in an 
afternoon hearing roll calls on the motion to adjourn or in 
striking from the record what the honorable gentleman 
from Maine said about the honorable gentleman from Ore- 
gon. Workmen building cantonments for the new army take 
a few days off as a protest against the employment of non- 
union labor. Coal barons haggle with the Government about 
prices. The Shipping Board and the Emergency (would 
that the word might sink into the American mind!) Ship- 
building Corporation hold leisurely debates while the U-boats 
do their work. Exemption Boards in half the states spread 
the work of examining drafted men over unnecessary weeks 
to avoid overpressure of work. But it is not time that we 
are spending by this delay. Pure time exists only in meta- 
physics. Time to us means money; at the rate of some tens 
of millions of dollars for each wasted day. Time means 
blood; at the rate of hundreds of thousands of lives for 
each year that the war lasts. We must not let the war last. 
Europeans believe that the most characteristic American 
quality is hustle. Are they wholly wrong? 








CAMOUFLAGE 


Te tiger would have been eliminated in the struggle 
for existence ages ago if its striped coat had not en- 
abled it to hide whenever concealment was necessary. 

The benevolent society which has its headquarters in Tam- 
many Hall has come out for municipal ownership, a busi- 
ness administration, and the rescue of the city from the 
greed of predatory wealth. 

There are tigers in the jungles of New York which would 
hardly have survived for so many years if they consistently 
appeared in their true colors. When their enemies approach 
they immediately try to look like something else. 

But the fact that a tiger understands protective colora- 
tion in no way impairs its appetite. 








THE RUSSIAN REFORMATION 


| the fl of anter absolutism has followed close on 

the fall of autocracy in Russia, and political democ- 

racy has brought with it religious democracy. No- 
where, even under the most reactionary of Papal lands, has 
the Church ruled as rigorously as in Russia. No change of 
faith of any sort has been permitted except to the Orthodox 
Russian Church. No Moslem might become Protestant or 
Roman Catholic. No Armenian could join a Lutheran 
Church, or Lutheran a Baptist Church. Even those members 
of the Orthodox Church who preferred the older forms of 
worship were branded as Dissenters or Raskolniki. In law, 
at least, all this has changed. 


Two questions arise: Will the change be favorable to a 
more intelligent and more spiritual religious life, or will 
it let loose such elements as characterized the French Rev- 
olution? Will the ecclesiastical authorities, finding their 
autocratic power slipping from their hands, join with the 
remnants of Czarism, in close league with Prussian in- 
trigue, to restore the old order, undo the change and restore 
to themselves their privileges and perquisites? Those who 
know Russia best, while not ignoring the possibility of 
danger, are confident that the answer to each question will 
be favorable. The Russian people, while inclined to be mys- 
tical, and at times fantastic, in their religious conceptions, 
are profoundly convinced of the reality of religious life, and 
it is difficult to conceive of any movement that should deny 
that life. With reference to the second question, we must 
remember that the Russian Church has more than once 
shown itself inclined to reform. In the seventeenth century 
Patriarch Nikon introduced changes into the church service 
in the interests of greater accuracy and simplicity. It is 
held by some that the extreme rigor of the past régime was 
political, rather than ecclesiastical in its purpose. While it 
has not been true, as so often understood, that the Czar 
was the head of the church, it is true that the influence of 
the Procurator of the Holy Synod, who was the accredited 
representative of the Imperial Government, exerted a 
mighty power in the ecclesiastical affairs of the Empire. 
Pobiedonostseff, who for so many years held that office, was 
the very incarnation of the Prussian system, and was abso- 
lutely ruthless in the exercize of his power. He, however, 
became discredited, and his successor in office now is a man 
in full sympathy with the progressive ideas of the pro- 
visional government. It may perhaps be regarded as signifi- 
cant of the real spirit of the Russian hierarchy that Arch- 
bishop Evdokim, of St. Nicholas Cathedral, New York City, 
is quoted as saying: 

We must remember that Christ did not write the Service Book 
of the Orthodox Church, or of the Episcopal Church, or of any 
Church. We must not, therefore, insist upon unity in these. 
Unity must come thru love, and the vital matter is not that one 
should follow this or that ritual, but that he should love and 
believe in Christ. The vital matter is not that a man, when he 
prays, should kneel, or stand, or sit, or fall prostrate; the vital 
thing is that he shall pray. 

If that fairly represents the spirit of the present day 
Russian Church, as undoubtedly it does, at least in good 
measure, religious liberty is assured. 








A PLEDGE TO MANHOOD 


WELVE hundred young men training at San Fran- 

cisco to become officers in the National Army have 

signed a pledge. It is not “the pledge” in the old blue 

ribbon sense, but a broader, more comprehensive, more posi- 

tive declaration. It commits them not merely to abstention 
but to constructive personal effort. It reads thus: 

“We undertake to maintain our part of the war free 
from hatred, brutality or graft, true to the American pur- 
pose and ideals. 

“Aware of the temptations incidental to camp life and 
the moral and social wreckage involved, we covenant to- 
gether to live the clean life and to seek to establish the 
American uniform as a symbol and guarantee of real man- 
hood. 

“We pledge.our example and our influence to make these 
ideals dominant in the American army.” 

Army life, especially in time of war, is beset by grievous 
pitfalls. The prime protection against falling into them is 
personal determination, especially when it is buttressed by 
the power of community example. 

The Y. M. C. A. is doing splendid work in thus codérdi- 
nating the impulses toward decency of the young men who 
are to officer the new army. 
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The Isonzo After many weeks of 
Campaign comparative inactivity, or 

rather deadlock, the Ital- 
ian army has taken another stride to- 
ward Trieste. From the nineteenth to 
the twenty-second of August the battle 
raged along a thirty-seven mile front 
east of Gorizia. Some of the fiercest 
fighting lay far to the north of the 
Carso on the upper reaches of the 
Isonzo River. Artillery preparation was 
of the most thorogoing sort. British and 
French siege cannon helped the Italians 
to smash the Austrian defenses, and 
German estimates place the total num- 
ber of pieces of artillery used in pre- 
paring the infantry attack at five thou- 
sand. Italian aviators took a very con- 
siderable part in the preliminary stages 
of the battle. Altogether 208 aviators 
engaged the Austrians, beat down their 
aeroplanes and scattered bombs over 
their lines of communication. 

To aid in their conquest of the Isonzo 
valley the Italians made use of moni- 
tors, floating batteries and pontoon 
bridges. The length of the battle front 
on which the Italians advanced is more 
impressive than the depth to which 
they succeeded in penetrating it, for in 
mountain warfare progress is of neces- 
sity slow. However, some important po- 
sitions were taken. Perhaps the chief 
of these was Monte Santo, a hill 2240 
feet in hight, northeast of Gorizia. No 
other elevation in that region can com- 
pare with Monte Santo in strategic im- 
portance. The capture of more than 
16,000 Austrian prisoners is an excel- 
lent indication of the extent of the 
Italian victory. 

Like all battles, the battle on the 
Isonzo is chiefly important not for the 
direct damage done to the foe but for 
the enhanced possibility of military 
success in the future. Altho the Ital- 
ians are in possession of a considerable 
strip of Austrian soil they have many 
natural and artificial barriers to over- 
come before they reach the really vital 
points of the Hapsburg dominions. Nor 
dare the Italians risk a drive along one 
narrow path because that would leave 
unconquered mountain strongholds on 
either flank to menace their advance. 
Progress must be made along the whole 
front. If the recent victories are not 
wiped out by Austrian counter-attacks 
the importance of the Isonzo campaign 
is considerable. It will convince the 
Italian people, somewhat weary of the 
prolonged and indecisive struggle with 
Austria, that peace by victory is pos- 
sible and make them disinclined to lis- 
ten to proposals of mediation from the 
Pope. It will correspondingly shake the 
confidence of Austria and increase the 
peace sentiment which is already very 
strong thruout the empire. It will com- 
pel the withdrawal.of many Austrian 
regiments from the Russo-Rumanian 
war front. And, finally, it will have 
smoothed the way to other victories by 
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giving into the hands of the Italians 
mountain hights that have hitherto 
formed part of the Austrian system of 
defense. 


The center of in- 
terest on the west- 
ern battle front 
shifted during the past week from 
Flanders to Verdun. Before Ypres the 
British and French continued to ad- 
vance but rather by meters than miles. 
At Lens the Canadians have slowly 
fought their way into the outskirts of 
the city, but there have been no spec- 
tacular advances or retreats on either 
side. The Verdun sector of the line, on 
the other hand, has been the scene of 
one of the great battles of the present 
Allied offensive. 

Along a front of eleven miles the 
French attacked on both sides of the 
Meuse and, so they claim, gained all 
their immediate objectives. .The attack 
on the morning of August 20 was pre- 
ceded by three days of artillery prepa- 
ration. Some of the positions captured 
were those most bitterly assailed and 
most stubbornly held during the great 
German drive at Verdun last year. The 
number of prisoners taken in a single 
day’s action amounted to some four 
thousand. The German counter-attacks 
appear to have been quite ineffective, 
and by new assaults the French com- 
pleted their conquest of such important 
strategic positions as Le Mort Homme 
and Hill 304. The Germans now hold 
no commanding elevation in the region 
of Verdun. . 

The success of the Entente Allies 
tan be better measured by the numbers 
of prisoners taken than by the ground 
gained, for nobody makes a “strategic” 
surrender of unwounded soldiers. 
During the month of August on the 
western front alone over 30,000 prison- 
ers have been taken by the French and 
the British, or nearly as many as the 


French Victories 
Before Verdun 
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THE CONQUEST OF ITALIA IRREDENTA 
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Russians made prisoner by the Ger- 
mans and the Austrians during an 
equal length of time on the eastern 
front. The British War Department is 
responsible for the statement that since 
the beginning of the battle of Arras in 
April the British have taken 46,155 
prisoners; the French, 43,723; the 
Italians, 40,681; the Russians, 37,221. 
During the whole course of the war 
the British took 102,218 Germans, and 
the Germans 43,000 British and colo- 
nial troops. 


Even after the United 
The War to States entered the 

Question Great War there were 
very few who realized the extent of 
the contribution we would be required 
to make to it from our national re- 
sources. Every few weeks the estimates 
of the cost of our participation have 
been increased and this means not 
only a series of national loans but a 
complete revision of war taxation. Two 
Senators of prominence, opposed in 
their war policy but alike believers in 
the taxation of wealth, have appeared 
as champions of the cause of increased 
direct taxation to finance the war. 
Senators Hiram Johnson, of California, 
and La Follette, of Wisconsin, spoke 
warmly in favor of progressive income 
tax rates and excess war profits taxes 
which should be so steeply graduated 
as to yield every possible dollar that 
could be taken without injury to pro- 
ductive. industry. 

Senator La Follette advocated war 
profits taxation rising to a maxi- 
mum of 80 per cent, and he quoted 
European experience to justify such a 
rate. For the income tax he offered 
several amendments; one of which in- 
creased the estimated yield of the in- 
dividual income tax from $490,000,000 
to over $658,000,000 by gradual in- 
creases on incomes above five thousand. 
He declared that more than 70 per 
cent of the yield under his schedule 
would come from incomes of more than 
$30,000 a year. La Follette’s bitter de- 
nunciation of the wealthy men of the 
country as a class that fomented war 
and then refused to share its burdens 
was resented by Senator Weeks, of 
Massachusetts, who denied that capital 
was disloyal. Senator Simmons pro- 
tested that Senator La Follette’s plan 
bore with peculiar severity on the mod- 
erately well to do man and would tend 
to make the war unpopular. Others in- 
sisted that excessive taxation now 
would leave too little margin for the 
necessary increases in the future should 
the war last more than a year longer, 
and that no European belligerent had 
imposed such heavy taxes so suddenly. 
The La Follette amendment was re- 
jected by the votes of thirty-three 
Democrats and twenty-five Republicans 
to eleven Republicans and ten Demo- 
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crats, an indication that party lines 
were disregarded. With the exception 
of Senator Johnson and perhaps three 
or four others, all of the supporters of 
the La Follette plan were of the paci- 
fist faction, and it is not improbable 
that La Follette’s open opposition to 
the American cause in the Great War 
lost many votes for his amendment. 

The Senate did, however, consent to 
some drastic increases in the tax sched- 
ules. It accepted the original graduated 
tax, running from one per cent on in- 
comes from $5000 to $7500, to ten per 
cent from $40,000 to $60,000. Then it 
restored the Lenroot amendment, 
passed by the House of Representa- 
tives but discarded by the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee, providing for heavily 
graduated increases in the rates for 
incomes from $60,000 to $500,000; 
reaching a maximum of 37% per cent 
on incomes of more than $300,000. 
Finally, the Senate accepted an amend- 
ment by Senator Gerry, of Rhode 
Island, covering rates on incomes up- 
ward of $500,000, with a maximum of 
50 per cent on incomes above one 
million. 


Oregon, Idaho and Mon- 
: tana have been visited 
inthe West 1. destructive forest fires 
which have burned over a vast area 
and resulted in a number of deaths. 
Hundreds of volunteers were sent to 
the endangered districts to fight the 
fires. Unhappily there seem to be other 
enemies besides the flames to be fought, 
for reports have reached Portland, 
Oregon, that the fires were unquestion- 
ably of incendiary origin, perhaps due 
to enemies of the Government who wish 
to hamper the lumber industry. De- 
tachments of Oregon troops were sent 
to the forests armed and with instruc- 
tions to shoot at sight any person 
caught in the act of starting fires. The 
big Selway forest in western Montana 
burst into blaze two days after the fire 
fighters were thought to have it under 
control, and the Idaho forest reserve 
near Dixie lost twelve square miles of 
timber in a few hours. 


Forest Fires 


The Battle The Central Powers can- 
a not employ their troops 
for Riga everywhere, and_ there- 
fore, in order to check the Italian blow 
on the Isonzo and to meet the British 
drive in Flanders and the French ad- 
vance from Verdun, they have shifted 
many regiments from the eastern front. 
The Russians and Rumanians ‘enjoyed 
for several days a partial respite from 
the terrible hammer strokes that broke 
last month’s Russian offensive and 
transformed it into a rout. But the 
cessation of the great retreat in Gali- 
cia, Bukowina and Moldavia has ‘been 
counterbalanced by a new German 
offensive in the extreme north. 

At the northern end of the eastern 
war front is the city of Riga, with a 
population, in normal times, of over 
330,000. Its inhabitants are largely 
Germans. Here Hindenburg, after his 
great sweep thru Courland, tried to 
break the Russian line and strike to- 
ward Petrograd. But he failed to enter 
the city and at last he was forced to 








THE GREAT WAR 


August 20—Italians make big forward 
sweep along the Isonzo. French at- 
tack before Verdun. Eighteen Brit- 
ish ships lost during week. 

August 21—French gain more ground 
near Verdun. Canadians approach 
closer to Lens. 

August 22—Germans begin drive to- 
ward Riga. Italians smash Austrian 
lines on the Carso. 

August 23—Russians retreat in the 
north. Ambassador Ishii presents 
credentials from Japanese Emperor. 

August 24—Germans make counter- 
attack near Ypres. United States 
makes a hundred million dollar loan 
to Russia. 

August 25—Italians take Monte Santo. 
French make fresh advances before 
Verdun. 


August 26—Italians shell Trieste. 
Kerensky opens Moscow conference. 




















give up the attempt. There has been 
less fighting in the Riga region than at 
other parts of the line for several 
months, and the German advance on 
August 22 came as something of a 
surprise. The material difficulties 
facing the Germans in this theater of 
war are considerable. Hindenburg’s 
cannon that had cracked fortresses of 
steel and concrete with their shells 
were baffled here by the Russian earth- 
works, and the city is further protected 
by the rivers Diina and Aa and by the 
vast expanse of marshy land which ex- 
tends to the west of the former river. 
But in spite of these obstacles the 
Germans succeeded in drawing their 
trenches much closer to the city and 
the Russians drew in their outposts 
and began to prepare for a retreat. 
After two or three days of German 
progress the battle halted with Riga 
still untaken. 

The chief reason why the capture of 
Riga would be worth while from the 
German point of view is that it lies 
on the direct road to the capital. From 
Riga an advance on Petrograd would 
be possible, provided that Germany 
could spare the troops for an invasion 
of the enemy’s country for more than 

















© Kadel & Herbert 
THE LAST HIKE 
1200 West Point cadets have just become offli- 
cers. Before graduation they went on a two 
weeks’ hike thru the mountains and fought a 
big sham battle 


three hundred miles. The military im- 
portance of the occupation of Petro- 
grad would hardly justify its cost, as 
in Russia the strength of the nation is 
not dependent upon a few great cities. 
When Napoleon took Moscow he found 
that there was no “key” to Russia. But 
a German army in Petrograd might 
induce the Russians to make a sepa- 
rate peace in order to get the Germans 
out of the country and conserve the 
fruits of the revolution. Even if Rus- 
sia continued the fight, Finland would 
perhaps seize the opportunity to de- 
clare full independence and thus an 
important province would be lost to the 
republic for the future. Sweden, too, 
could not but be influenced by German 
domination of the eastern coast of the 
Baltic and the entire removal of Rus- 
sian influence from the Baltic lands. 
And to all such plans the taking of 
Riga would be the indispensable first 
step. 


One result of the Ger- 
man attack on Riga has 
been to strengthen the 
demand of many Russians for the re- 
moval of the capital from Petrograd to 
Moscow. It is believed that the Ger- 
mans could less easily reach the latter 
city and that the political effect of a 
possible capture of Petrograd would be 
less serious if the Government was no 
longer located there. National senti- 
ment favors the change, since Moscow 
is the very heart of Russia, the capital 
city of ancient tradition, and a place 
little affected by alien influences. Petro- 
grad, on the other hand, was founded 
by Peter the Great as a part of his 
attempt to “westernize” Russia and its 
population is very cosmopolitan. The 
most radical revolutionists are num- 
bered among its citizens and pacifism 
is strong. Many fear that if the Gov- 
ernment continues to remain in Petro- 
grad it may fall under the domination 
of the city mob in the same way that 
the French Convention once succumbed 
to the influence, physical as well as 
moral, of the Paris Commune. The gen- 
erals in the army are particularly in- 
sistent upon the establishment of the 
Government in loyal Moscow. 

As, perhaps, a first step in this di- 
rection, Premier Kerensky has called a 
national conference to meet at Mos- 
cow. Already special conferences of 
merchants, clergy and army men have 
been discussing the political and mili- 
tary situation. The general conference 
is not a constitutional convention or a 
substitute for the existing provisional 
government, but simply a-method for 
ascertaining the state of mind of Rus- 
sia and for persuading the different 
parties to act together in harmony. As 
its membership will be designed to in- 
clude various shades of opinion it may 
be compared with the advisory conven- 
tion called by the British Government 
to reach an agreement on the Irish 
question. Some of the extreme radicals 
have threatened a protest strike against 
the conference on the ground that it 
has no mandate from the people and 
that it is a “counter-revolutionary” at- 
tempt which aims to establish middle 
class rule. 


The Moscow 
Meetings 
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On August 21 Pres- 
ident Wilson issued 
an order establisn- 
ing sales rates for bituminous coal in 
all the producing districts of the na- 
tion. They are based on the cost of pro- 
duction and are, in the opinion of the 
President, “not only fair and just but 
liberal as well.” However, they are only 
provisional and may be reconsidered at 
any time. The bituminous coal fields of 
the United States are grouped into 
twenty-nine districts and each is as- 
signed a separate maximum price. The 
highest price per ton for average (“run 
of mine’) bituminous coal is $3.25 for 
the state of Washington, and the low- 
est is put at $1.90 in one of the Ala- 
bama districts. The average for the 
whole country is only a little over two 
dollars a ton, or nearly a dollar a ton 
less than the schedule agreed on at the 
June conference between coal operators 
and representatives of the national Gov- 
ernment. Some of the states, especially 
Illinois, seem inclined to fix their own 
rates lower even than those established 
by the President. 

President Wilson has made Judge 
Robert S. Lovett of the War Industries 
Board a federal agent to direct the 
shipment of coal. The first order of 
Judge Lovett to the forty-six railroads 
carrying bituminous coal and to water 
carriers on the Great Lakes directed 
them to give priority to shipments of 
coal destined to northwestern points by 
way of the lakes. Railroads are told to 
give similar preference to empty coal 
cars on their way to the mines. Coal is 
even given preference over the trans- 
portation of war munitions and perish- 
able commodities. Operators from the 
soft coal producing states have organ- 
ized the National Coal Operators’ As- 
sociation at Washington. to codperate 
with the Government in keeping up the 
greatest possible activity of the mines. 

Other commodities whose prices have 
been or soon will be established by the 
Government include steel and iron, cop- 
per, oil, lumber and various foodstuffs. 
In each case the intention will be to 
reduce prices for the civilian consumer 
as well as for the army and navy. Food 
Administrator Hoover has requested 
the exchanges to suspend all dealings 
in futures on sugar. Specuiation in this 
commodity has been particularly active. 


President Wilson 
Fixes Prices 


— Federal Judge Emory 
Conscription Speer of the Southern 
Constitutional pj.trict of Georgia has 
passed upon the various arguments 
which have been offered from time to 
time by opponents of the draft to the 
effect that the compulsory service law 
was contrary to the provisions of the 
American Constitution. This puts an 
end to the legal controversy on the sub- 
ject unless the foes of universal service 
are ready to carry similar test cases 
to the Supreme Court, whose decision, 
it may be guessed, would not reverse 
that of the Georgia court. The case 
grew out of the arrest of two men who 
failed to register under the provisions 
of the law, and their cause was de- 
fended by Tom Watson, whose paper, 
The Jeffersonian, is now being investi- 
gated for seditious utterances. 

















Paul Thompson 
THE COAL CONTROLLER 
President Wilson has fixed the price of coal. He 
has also appointed Harry A. Garfield, president 
of Williams College, coal administrator and head 
of a temporary body somewhat similar to the 
Hoover food organization. Dr. Garfield is already 
at the head of the commission to determine a 
price for the 1917 wheat crop 

The first question before the court 
was whether compulsory service was 
“involuntary servitude” within the 
meaning of.the Constitution. The judge 
made clear the distinction between 
slavery for private profit and the ob- 
ligations of public duty resting on all 
citizens. “The Grand Army of the Re- 
public and the Confederate Veterans 
are not maintained to preserve the tra- 
ditions of slavery. Nations do not pen- 
sion slaves to commemorate their val- 
or.” The second point was that the 
popular militia could not be compelled 

















© Underwood & Underwood 
RUMANIA COMES BACK 
Rumania has put herself back on the map, re- 
organized her army with the aid of the French 
and launched an attack against the Germans. 
This picture shows King Ferdinand decorating 
some of his vulicnt soldiers 


to serve outside the boundaries of the 
United States. But if this were con- 
strued to mean that Congress could not 
create a national army for foreign serv- 
ice it would run counter to the explicit 
provisions of the Constitution empow- 
ering the Federal Government to raise 
and support armies and to levy war. 
He cited a decision of the Supreme 
Court that “Among the powers assigned 
to the national Government is the power 
to raise and support armies. Its control 
over the subject is plenary and exclu- 
sive. It can determine without question 
from any state authority, how the army 
shall be raised, whether by voluntary 
enlistment or forced draft, the age ai 
which the soldiers shall be received, and 
the period for which they shall be 
taken.” 


Labor Troubles Lge mosting of 
‘ e striking  ship- 
in the Shipyards yards men in Tam- 
many Hall, New York, voted to support 
a general strike which would include 
all the naval construction as well as the 
merchant ships now building. President 
Wilson has decided to send a federal 
commission to mediate in the shipyards 
strike and prevent further delay in the 
creation of our emergency mercantile 
marine. 

Whether the navy yards generally 
will join the New York strike is yet 
uncertain. A striking testimony of loy- 
alty was offered to Secretary Daniels 
of the Navy by the workmen employed 
at the Philadelphia yard on League 
Island. A resolution signed by seven 
thousand men read in part: 

We desire by our example to stimulate 
all others to the fullest performance of 
their duty to the country at this time. We 
promise to stand by you shoulder to shoul- 
der in carrying out measures for the 
development of our navy, and particularly 
for the betterment of this navy yard. We 
promise to notify our superiors of any in- 
dication of disloyalty on the part of any 
employee working for the Government. We 
promise to maintain the reputation of 
Philadelphia as the center of the best me- 
chanics in America, so that the work en- 
trusted to us cannot be bettered in any 
part of the world. 

The resolution also praised Secretary 
Daniels personally for his interest in 
the welfare of the workingmen em- 
ployed in the national shipyards. Mr. 
Daniels replied with a speech of thanks 
in which he paid a warm tribute to the 
patriotism of the men and emphasized 
their important share in carrying on 
the war. 


Setiten ent A hundred little in- 

‘ cidents of recent 
the Public Wrath days have revealed 
a new impatience with those who, for 
one reason or another, are determined 
to put a spoke in the wheel of the 
American military machine. Perhaps 
the most important of these was the 
conference of the Governors of Wash- 
ington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana, Utah, 
Nevada and, by proxy, California, 
which closed at Portland, Oregon, on 
August 11. The general purpose of the 
meeting was to organize the north- 
western states for effective codperation 
in the work of preparedness, but one 
of the conditions which required con- 
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sideration was the internal peril from 
the I. W. W. Just at present this 
organization is devoting much of its 
attention to hampering the lumber in- 
dustry, particularly in the state of 
Washington where many mills have 
already been shut down. The shipbuild- 
ing industry and the manufacture of 
aircraft are in the highest degree men- 
aced by the shortage in the lumber 
supply. Senator King has introduced a 
bill making it a criminal offense to 
incite resistance to any law of the 
United States or to incite any one to 
break a contract which has to do with 
the supplying of commodities needed 
by the Government. The strikers in 
the copper mines of Arizona have voted 
to continue their strike, thus crippling 
another essential wartime industry. 

Pro-German propagandists continue 
their work in the press and on. the 
street corner in spite of the darker 
skies gathering above them. Elihu Root, 
back from his mission to Russia, said 
in a recent speech made in New York: 
“There are men walking about the 
streets of this city tonight who ought 
to be taken out at sunrise tomorrow 
and shot for treason.”? Charles Edward 
Russell, his Socialist colleague on the 
war mission, declared that every pro- 
German speech made in the Senate was 
quoted by German agents who work 
among the Russian people to incite 
them to rebellion as proof that the 
heart of America is not in the war. 
Several patriotic organizations, such as 
the American Defense Society, are con- 
ducting a campaign for the suppression 
of seditious speeches which has brought 
some of their members into conflict, 
both personal and legal, with the anti- 
war propagandists. 


: Our ally, the Cuban Re- 
Courtesies ublic, has twice within 
fromCuba the last few days proved 
her gratitude toward the United States 
and her willingness to codperate effec- 
tively and unselfishly in the common 
cause. Four German steamships which 
the Cuban Government seized from 
German owners have been transferred 
to the uses of the American Shipping 
Board to eke out the inadequate trans- 
atlantic tonnage upon which the En- 
tente Allies must depend. The ships ag- 
gregate about twenty thousands tons 
and could have been sold to private 
owners at record prices. President Me- 
nocal has also offered the use of grounds 
for a mobilization and training camp 
for American forces. The Department 
of State announces that the offer has 
been accepted and that certain Ameri- 
can troops will be sent “to the eastern 
end of Cuba for training at an early 
date.” 


: Representatives of sea- 
Sailors _ d men’s organizations of 
German Piracy Great Britain, France, 
Italy, the United States, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, Holland, Belgium and the Scan- 
dinavian countries met recently at Lon- 
don to condemn the German submarine 
warfare against merchant shipping. J. 
H. Wilson of the British Seamen’s 
Union, who presided, suggested that 
the seamen of the rest of the world 


should after the war boycott German 
ships and refuse to associate with Ger- 
man seamen if the Germans, after fair 
warning, did not abandon their naval 
outrages. He desired that this action 
might be taken independently of the 
decision of any government as to repa- 
ration for shipping destroyed. It will 
be remembered that British seamen 
have on more than one occasion an- 
nounced their intention of refusing to 
work on any ship carrying Socialist or 
other anti-war delegates to peace con- 
ferences. However strong “stop the 
war” sentiment may become among 
other labor men of the Entente na- 
tions, the sailors at least will not easily 
forget the character of German war- 
fare for the past three years. 

During the week ending August 19 
the British lost fifteen ships of more 
than 1600 tons and three of smaller 
type; one more in each class than the 
losses of the previous week but still 
very distinctly below the average. The 
French losses were fairly heavy; five 
vessels of more than 1600 tons and four 
of lesser tonnage. The sharks and their 
hunters seem to be maintaining an ap- 
proximately equal strength from week 
to week. 


Negro soldiers of the Twen- 
ty-fourth United States In- 
fantry are to be withdrawn 
from Texas because some of their num- 
ber took part in a race riot in Houston. 
The city was placed under martial law 
as a result of the outbreak and order 
speedily restored. The affair has caused 
an outcry from the white people of the 
state for the removal of all negro regi- 
ments stationed in Texas except those 
native to the state. 

The affray began with a conflict be- 
tween the soldiers and the local police. 
The police had arrested some members 
of the negro regiment with what was 
considered unnecessary violence. In re- 
taliation for a number of petty injus- 
tices the negroes resolved to make a 
raid on the city and shoot some mem- 
bers of the police force. The soldiers 


Race Riot 
in Texas 


succeeded in killing several policemen 
and wounding others, but their shots 
flew wild and struck a number of by- 
standers as well. Before the riot was 
quelled at least seventeen persons were 
killed and a number of others seriously 
injured. Among the dead was Captain 
J. W. Mattes of the Second Illinois 
Field Artillery’ who attempted to re- 
strain the disorderly soldiers and was 
murdered by them in consequence. 


After the removal of 
To Go or Arthur Henderson from 
Not to Go? the British War Council 
because he favored the representation 
of the British Labor Party at the 
Stockholm peace conference, the party 
conference in London reconsidered the 
question of sending delegates. After 
a warm discussion the representatives 
of labor voted to stick to the plan of 
participation in the international con- 
ference. The majority that reaffirmed 
this decision was a very narrow one. 
Delegates representing 1,234,000 votes 
supported the resolution; but 1,231,000 . 
votes were cast against it. The narrow- 
ness of the majority will probably en- 
courage the Government in its decision 
not to grant passports for Stockholm, 
whereas it would hardly have ventured 
to oppose a unanimous desire for par- 
ticipation on the part of British labor. 

Mr. Henderson vigorously defended 
his conduct in supporting the confer- 
ence and condemned the Government 
for inconsistency in opposing what it 
had favored a few months earlier. “The 
Prime Minister,” he said, ‘“‘was in favor 
of this conference once and might be 
again, and what was right for him in 
May ought not to be wrong for us in 
August.”” He opposed, however, the 
suggestion of withdrawing the support 
of the Labor Party from the coalition 
Ministry. George Barnes, the present 
representative of the Labor Party on 
the War Council, spoke against the 
Stockholm conference on the ground 
that it was a German trap. Another 
topic of hot debate was the represen- 
tation of other labor groups besides the 

















International Film 


A SUBMARINE’S MOTHER 
This picture of the “Vulcan,” a submarine mother or dock ship, was taken in the Kiel Canal. 
One of her progeny is about to enter the dock 
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Central News 


FOOD FOR THE GUNS 


These women are expert inspectors of finished cartridges in one of the big munition factories which is turning out rifles by the thousand and 
cartridges by the million. Women are used in other parts of the work, too 


regular party. The Independent Labor 
Party, slightly more radical than the 
larger organization; the British Social- 
ist Party, strictly Marxian in doctrine; 
and the Fabian Society, all sought rep- 
resentation in the delegation which will 
go to Stockholm if the Government 
relents and issues passports. Objection 
to this. was made on two grounds; that 
these bodies were so small that they 
would be represented out of proportion 
to their importance if they sent sepa- 
rate delegates, and that this over- 
representation would increase the 
strength of the ultra-pacifists. The 
miners were so opposed to the recog- 
nition of these independent bodies that 
they voted against the resolution to 
take part in the conference at Stock- 
holm. 


— The Canadian Govern- 

ape ment is not taking any 
Conscription chances of resistance 
to the enforcement of the draft law 
which will come into full operation 
within a few weeks. Troops stationed 
in Canada are being detained within 
the country until it can be seen 
whether or not there will be any for- 
cible opposition to conscription and the 
sale of arms to private persons has 
been checked. Enforcement of the law 
is in the hands of the military authori- 
ties. Henri Bourassa, leader of the bit- 
terest faction of French Canadian mal- 
contents, declares that resistance to 
conscription would be in vain since it 
would lead to a war between French 
and English Canadians in which the 
former would be crushed by military 
power. 

Sir Wilfrid Laurier, leader of the 
opposition in the Dominion Parliament, 
was asked by a patriotic association if 
he would refuse to enter a coalition 
ministry to put conscription into effect 
if voluntary enlistments should con- 
tinue to yield disappointing results. 
In a long letter of reply, Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier stated his position. He strongly 
favors supporting and continuing the 
war and raising as Many men as pos- 
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sible by voluntary enlistment. But he 
would continue to refuse to enter any 
ministry which made conscription a 
part of its program. He exprest his re- 
gret that the question of compulsory 
military service had not been referred 
to the people by referendum and de- 
clared that the next best way of test- 
ing the actual sentiment of the people 
would be to hold a general election. 
He pointed out that the redistribution 
by the latest census would give the 
western provinces twenty-two more 
members than they now have in the 
Canadian House of Commons and that 
twenty-four constituencies were now 
unrepresented because of the death of 
their occupants or their appointment to 
other offices. This made the present 
Parliament quite unrepresentative, and 
it was unjust for such a body to intro- 
duce so revolutionary a law as that 
for compulsory service. The Minister 
of Justice has presented a measure for 
including all Canadians serving in the 
army, no matter in what part of the 
world they may be stationed, in the 
voting lists for the next general elec- 
tion. 


— Beginning at ten o’clock 
China’s Share on the forenoon of Au- 

in the War gust 14, the Chinese Re- 
public was in a state of war with Ger- 
many and Austria-Hungary. This for- 
mal announcement of entrance into the 
war was preceded by many stages of a 
gradual abandonment of neutrality, be- 
ginning with the breach of diplomatic 
relations between China and Germany. 
China’s official explanation of her ac- 
tion was that the intrigues of German 
and Austro-Hungarian residents of the 
republic, who continually sought to cre- 
ate disorder and foment civil war, were 
no longer tolerable. All German banks 
have passed into the custody of the 
Chinese, Germans employed in the cus- 
toms service have been paid off, and a 
mail and cable censorship instituted. 
General Chang Chun Yam, engaged in 
fighting insurgents against the present 
republican Government, is said to have 


petitioned the President for permission 
to go with thirty thousand soldiers to 
Europe and fight there. 

One humorous element of a serious 
and important event in world history 
was the refusal of the Government of 
Austria-Hungary to admit that it was 
at war with China. Dr. Arthur von 
Rosthorn, Austro-Hungarian minister, 
replied to a notification from the Chi- 
nese Foreign Office announcing the ex- 
istence of a state of war that the dec- 
laration was “unconstitutional and ille- 
gal” and quoted ex-President Li Yuan- 
Hung to that effect. China’s decision is 
chiefly important for its moral effect 
and the probable loss to Germany in 
trade opportunities, altho if the repub- 
lic had the wealth and sufficient political 
stability it could in time raise from 
among its four hundred million inhab- 
itants the largest army in the world. 
This, however, does not concern the 
present situation, and it is more proba- 
ble that if Allied soldiers are sent to 
strengthen and hearten the Russians 
on the eastern front they will be either 
American or Japanese. In some of the 
Entente nations there has recently de- 
veloped a strong current of sentiment in 
favor of placing a Japanese contingent 
on some European battle line, but 
whether the Japanese Government will 
decide to do so or not remains to be 
seen. 


: :. Recent diplomatic reve- 
pect Ho lations from Greek 
the Near Bast sources show an earlier 
understanding between the German 
Government and the courts at Athens 
and Constantinople than had previously 
been believed. Among the documents 
unearthed is a message from King 
Constantine, the Greek ruler since de- 
posed, in reply to a proposal of the 
Kaiser that Greece should join the 
Central Powers. Said Constantine: 
The Emperor well knows that my per- 
sonal sympathies, as well as my political 
opinions. attract me to his side. Neverthe- 
less, it is impossible for me to understand 
in what manner I could be useful to him 
in mobilizing my army. The Mediterranean 
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is at the mercy of the united fleets of Eng- 
land and France, which could destroy our 
navy and merchant marine, o¢cupy our 
islands and, above all, prevent concentra- 
tion of my army. . . . I am necessarily 
of the opinion that neutrality is imposed 
upon us. 

Apparently Germany accepted this 
explanation as satisfactory. The docu- 
ment, supposing it to be authentic and 
accurate as published, justifies in large 
measure the conduct of the Entente 
Allies in occupying Greece, overruling 
the Government and finally deposing 
the Greek King, because it proves Con- 
stantine’s desire to league with Ger- 
many at the first opportunity that 
offered and that only the show of su- 
perior force on the part of the Entente 
Allies prevented this from happening. 

Equally interesting, provided that it 
is verified, is a message from the Greek 
Minister at Berlin, dated August 4, 
1914, the date when Great Britain 
entered the war: “The Emperor in- 
forms me that an alliance has this day 
been concluded between Germany and 
Turkey. Bulgaria and Rumania also are 
taking their stand alongside Germany. 
German warships in the Mediterranean 
are to join the Turkish fleet and act 
with it.””’ Rumania in the end joined 
the Entente Allies and Bulgaria did 
not join the Central Powers for months 
thereafter, so the message appears to 
be an attempt on the part of Germany 
to mislead Greece as to the strength 
of pro-German sentiment in the Balkan 
countries, but the alliance with Turkey 
may possibly have taken place. If so, 
as the London Times points out, it is a 
commentary on the unsuspecting sim- 
plicity of British diplomacy that the 
British Foreign Office continued its 
attempts to keep Turkey neutral for 
weeks after a German-Turkish military 
alliance had already been established. 


The war missions 

Welcome to of Belgium and 
Belgium and Japan Japan have been 
visiting the East during the past week. 
The visit of the Belgian commissioners; 
headed by Baron Moncheur, was one 
of courtesy rather than of diplomatic 
importance. The city of New York gave 
the Belgians a most cordial reception, 
but, in deference to their wishes, there 
were fewer public festivities and dem- 
onstrations than greeted the British, 
French and Italian commissioners. Most 
of their entertainment was of a private 
character, including a reception at the 
home of ex-President Roosevelt. In a 
speech of welcome Roosevelt advocated 
the emancipation of all the minor na- 
tionalities in Austria-Hungary and 
Turkey. 

President Wilson received Ambassa- 
dor Viscount Ishii, fresh from the en- 
thusiastic greeting accofled him by the 
states of the Pacific coast, accepted his 
credentials and conveyed a letter from 
the Emperor of Japan expressing his 
pleasure that the United States had 
entered the war on the same side as 
Japan. Ambassador Ishii reminded the 
President that this was not the first 
occasion when American and Japanese 
soldiers had worked together in a com- 
mon cause, for the troops of both 


nations had taken part in the rescue of 
the foreign legations from the Boxers 
who terrorized China in 1900. 


Germany and On the whole the 

press and people of 
the Papal Peace Germany and her 
allies seem to have welcomed Pope 
Benedict’s peace proposal. Chancellor 
Michaelis who, so long as he can keep 
the favor of his Imperial master, is 
the only man in Germany legally au- 
thorized to speak for the‘nation, re- 
fused to commit himself. He exprest 
approval of the general spirit of the 
Papal message, but added that he could 
not discuss “the material tenor of the 
proposals” until there had been a con- 
sultation among: the Governments of 
the Central Powers. This was but rea- 
sonable, since there seems to be a slight 
divergence of opinion among the Cen- 
tral Powers. Turkey and Bulgaria may, 
perhaps, be disregarded as they would 
hardly be allowed to enter upon a sepa- 
rate peace while German armies form 
the backbone of their own military 
establishments. But Austria-Hungary 
is plainly eager for an early peace 
based upon the status quo and Ger- 
many cannot afford to run the risk of 
wholly disregarding the wishes of this 
great ally. The Chancellor repudiated 
the idea that the Central Powers had 
in any way suggested the Papal note 


or indorsed it in advance of its publi- 
cation. 

Chancellor Michaelis assured the 
Reichstag that the military situation 
was favorable and that 811,000 tons 
of shipping were sunk by German sub- 
marines during the month of July. He 
also discussed the alleged ambitions of 
the Entente Allies for territorial ex- 
pansion. 


The Northern Rail- 
road, one of the chief 
Spanish lines, is tied 
up by a strike and other roads may 
suffer from similar troubles. The chief 
importance of the situation is that such 
strikes are apt to have important po- 
litical consequences, especially at a 
time like the present when the revolu- 
tionary fever is high and the danger 
of a republican or Socialist outbreak 
considerable. The Spanish Government 
has undertaken to assure the con- 
tinued operation of the trains by sub- 
stituting military and naval engineers 
for the strikers. Military forces are 
also placed at strategic points along the 
railway line to prevent any forcible in- 
terference with traffic. The situation is 
complicated by a sympathetic strike of 
masons, printers, carpenters and metal 
workers in northern Spain. Riots in 
Barcelona and other towns in Catalonia 
were supprcst by the military. 


Railroad Strike 
in Spain 
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‘A MISSION FROM BELGIUM 


The Belgian Mission at attention on the steps of the New York City Hall while the band plays 
the “Star Spangled Banner.’’ Baron Moncheur, head of the Mission, is in the center with Mayor 
Mitchel at his left. By their own request this was the only formal entertainment arranged for the 
Mission in New York. Their reception thruout the country has been marked by simplicity and respect 
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AND ONE FROM JAPAN 
Viscount Ishii (third from the left), head of the Japanese Mission, says that ‘pleased’ is _too 
conventional a word to express their attitude toward the reception they have received in the United 
States, they are “delighted.” The reception began in Honolulu, this picture shows it being continued 
in San Francisco. At present it is going on in Washington 








ITALY SEES IT THRU 


N every European country, ex- 

cept perhaps Germany,” the King 

of Italy is reported to have said 

during the early days of the pres- 
ent conflict, “when war breaks out at 
least a hundred things are wanting or 
are not prepared. With us there were 
a hundred and fifty!” The grave ex- 
penses of the Libyan war could be 
partly paid off, thought the then Pre- 
mier of Italy, by economizing on the 
army in peace time, so when the fateful 
summer of 1914 dawned trained offi- 
cers of reserve, uniforms for the sol- 
diers, ammunition and above all, big 
guns, were all wofully lacking. 

During the nine months that elapsed 
before Italy decided to draw her sword, 
the steady, strenuous preparation that 
went on in every department of civil 
and military organization enabled her, 
when Cadorna surprized the Austrians 
by the rush of his troops to the front, 
to plant her foot upon the enemy’s soil 
and render it definitely an offensive in- 
stead of a defensive war. 

In the settlement of 1866 Austria 
possest herself of a frontier which 
dominated some of the fairest and most 
productive plains of Italy and consti- 
tuted a cruel and ever present menace 
of invasion and aggression. During the 
thirty years of the Triple Alliance, 
Austria took advantage of the excep- 
tional assistance that Nature offered to 
improve her already superior situation. 
She blasted the rock to make trenches 
and galleries; she honeycombed the 
mountains with gun platforms and ob- 
servatories; she built forts and pre- 
pared magnificent long distance cannon 
till she believed that her position was 
absolutely impregnable and disdained 
the Italians, whom she chose to despise 
as a nation of mandolin players and 
mountebanks. 

During the two years and a half that 
have elapsed since then the Italian 
armies have held a front five hundred 
miles long and of unparalleled diffi- 
culty. They have advanced, inch by 
inch, fighting not only against a strong 
and well trained foe, but also against 
Nature in her sternest and most im- 
placable aspect. Not only their Alpine 
regiments, recruited from the moun- 
tainous regions, but the sons of Sicily 
and the sunny South have lived and 
fought at altitudes usually visited only 
by intrepid climbers. Cannon, munitions 
and men have been conveyed to inac- 
cessible peaks among -the eternal 
snows, while the hights have been linked 
together by more than three hundred 
aerial cableways, or “teleferics,” as 
they are called here, along whose dizzy, 
fantastic tracks are swung not only 
men, and even wounded men, but also 
guns, munitions and supplies. 

For two winters Italy has fought in 
parts of her front at altitudes of from 
9000 to nearly 11,000 feet. During the 
campaign of 1916-17 the weather was 
so severe that in less than four months 
there were nearly fifty days of snow- 
fall, which reached a depth of from 
fifteen to thirty-three feet, while in 
some of the higher mountain positions 
there were nearly fifty degrees (Fah- 
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renheit) of frost, and in one day no 
less than 105 avalanches were reported, 
one of the immense volume of 5,359,375 
cubic feet. History offers no other ex- 
ample of an army that has fought per- 
manently and successfully in such a 
position. 


N addition to a brave and enterpriz- 

ing body of fighters, such a frontier 
requires an exceptional body of work- 
ers behind the front to support it. The 
engineering, commissariat, stores and 
hospital services organized by the Ital- 
ians have been marvelous in their com- 
petence and thoroness. From the be- 
ginning of the war over 300,000 men 
have been employed behind the fighting 
front, some even working under fire, 
some at hights of from five to seven 
thousand feet. Over 3000 miles of roads 
have been laid to give access to newly 
conquered positions or to cope with the 
enormous amount of material required 
for the needs of the army. Half of these 
roads are entirely new, about half were 
already existent but have been mended 
and enlarged, and for this the labor of 
20,000 workmen and 90,000 cubic feet 
of gravel is required daily. More than 
one hundred bridges, in all two and a 
half miles long, have been erected over 
rivers and torrents, besides several 
hundred movable ones, and many tem- 
porary ones set up by the soldiers them- 
selves, while a number of bridges de- 
stroyed by the retreating Austrians 
have been repaired. 

The organization of the Italian com- 
missariat has been remarkable, and no 
soldier, except perhaps the British 
Tommy, has been so plenteously, whole- 
somely, almost luxuriously fed as the 
Italian. The Italian army alone eats as 
much beef as the entire nation con- 
sumed before the war, and it disposes 
of 1500 tons of bread daily, which re- 
quires 350 wagons or 17,000 mules to 


transport it, while some of the 1000 
ovens which bake it are situated in 
spots 6000 feet high. Besides the liberal 
allowance of vegetables, jam, sugar and 
wine which forms part of the ration of 
the ordinary soldier, those in the first 
line or in specially cold and trying posi- 
tions get fresh and dried fruit, brandy, 
liqueurs, condensed milk and chocolate. 
Two thousand tons of wood and 600 
tons of straw pass over the army roads 
daily, while the fodder for the horses, 
mules, donkeys and other animals 
amount to 4000 tons a day. 

Before the war, Germany, with her 
state-aided industries and dumping had 
conquered the Italian market and Ital- 
ian capital was timid of competing 
against her pervasive influence, but 
now machines which used to be entirely 
supplied by Germany, England or 
Switzerland, are made in Italy. The 
capital of the great Italian companies 
such as Ansaldo and Fiat has been 
largely increased, tho more will have 
to be done after the war. This would 
offer a splendid field for American in- 
vestment. 

The greatest development in Italy 
since the war has occurred in mechan- 
ical and: chemical manufactures, the 
latter in the past having been almost 
entirely obtained from Germany. The 
factories which now produce explosives 
are well adapted for supplying, when 
peace comes, medicines, disinfectants 
and coloring materials. 

An enormous increase has taken 
place in the making of aeroplanes, all 
of which Italy provides for herself. 
From Milan come the great Capronis 
which have given such good results in 
the present conflict, and the huge Fiat 
works at Turin are now producing, be- 
sides aeroplanes, about sixty-five motor- 
lorries every day, and an immense num- 
ber of other machines, automobiles, 
cannon carriages, traction engines and 
machine guns. 


EFORE the war the south of Italy 
was almost entirely agricultural, 
but now the Partenopea Company turns 
out 10,000 projectiles a day, and the 
Ilva and Bagnoli companies work in 
steel and pig iron, and in the neighbor- 
hood of Naples, warships, torpedoes, 
cannon and munitions are produced. 
Many minor industries have sprung up 
having a considerable number of em- 
ployees. In the past, no lenses or field- 
glasses were produced in Italy; now the 
San Giorgio factory at Sestri Ponente 
and that of Galileo at Florence produce 
glasses that admirably replace those of 
Zeiss and Goerz, since Italians have 
been found specially capable at such 
work. Before the war no high speed 
steel for tools was worked in Italy, ali 
was taken from Austria, Germany, or 
the English Cutler’s Company of Shef- 
field. Now more than two tons of such 
work is produced daily and the quan- 
tity is always increasing, 400 opera- 
tives being engaged. In the early days 
of the war only 80,000 men were em- 
ployed in mechanical production, now 
there are 650,000. ; 
Italy, however, not only works for 
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herself but is making 400 automobiles 
a month for France and also supplies 
the latter with a quantity of electric 
wires. Italy has been sending over 600 


automobiles a month to Russia, for. 


whom she has also provided aeroplane 
engines, batteries of cannon and 400,000 
rifles, for which she has been producing 
every month 8,000,000 cartridges. 

Many details of Italy’s production of 
munitions of war cannot now be pub- 
lished, but the increase has been al- 
most incredible. At the Terni works, 
where in the early days of the war only 
200 rifles were produced every day, the 
output is now 2200. 


) peg flung herself into the conflict 
at the moment-when Russia’s army 
was in seemingly hopeless retreat and 
the fortunes of the Allies looked black- 
est. When France was disputing inch 
by inch the ground before Verdun, It- 
aly prevented the diversion of Austrian 
troops to the assistance of their Ger- 
man ally; and when the Russian revo- 
lution temporarily relieved the pressure 
on the Austro-German armies at that 
frontier, Italian soldiers, together with 
the English and French, supported the 
resultant strain on the lines. 

Since she entered the war Italy has 
held in check from thirty to forty divi- 
sions of Austria’s best soldiers, has suc- 
ceeded to a great extent in rectifying 
the injustice of her frontier, and inci- 
dentally, has reduced the front she has 
to hold from nearly 500 miles to less 
than 400. Italy has possest herself of 
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General Cadorna, leader of Italy’s army 


considerably over 1225 square miles of 
the enemy’s territory, which before the 
war contained nearly 200,000 inhab- 
itants. Italy captured with a magnifi- 
cent rush the town of Gorizia, which, 
both from natural and artificial protec- 
tion, was said to be invulnerable. Her 
soldiers in the taking of the Col di 
Lana, the Adamello, Monte Kuk and 
the Vodice, accomplished feats of arms 
unsurpassed during this struggle. It- 
aly’s navy, after provisioning thru 
months of stress and scarcity both 
Montenegro and Serbia, achieved the 
transportation of the remnants of the 
Serbian army, 300,000 men, 50,000 
Austrian prisoners and many thousands 
of animals without the loss of a single 


Serbian soldier, altho exposed to con- 
stant attack from the neighboring Aus- 
trian base of Cattaro, actually having 
to repulse during the transit nineteen 
submarine attacks. 

Italy has achieved much in the war, 
but her greatest achievement is the 
awakening of her Italian people. Before 
1914 Italy did not realize her capacities 
and powers, but this terrible ordeal 
has obliged her to develop the immense 
resources which lay dormant both in 
the country and the nation. One result 
will be a great increase in the value of 
Italian labor, as the war employments 
are being organized in such a way that 
they can be easily evolved into those of 
peace. Besides glass and chemical indus- 
tries, steel works like the Ansaldo or 
the Cantieri Metallurgici Italiani of 
Castellamare di Stabia, which now make 
cannon, aeroplanes, submarines and 
munitions, will be able in future to pro- 
duce ships for Italy’s merchant marine 
twenty at a time. Italy herself will thus 
be able to employ the hands that for- 
merly labored for the advantage of 
others in foreign lands. Freed from the 
German infiltration, with an army of 
trained and organized workers, with 
thousands of factories and workshops 
already started and provided with ex- 
cellent machinery, when peace comes a 
new era of prosperity and enterprize 
will develop in agriculture, industry ana 
commerce, and Italy’s sons may look 
forward to playing a great European 
réle and to a future worthy of their 
glorious ancestors. 
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International Film 


More than 3000 miles of road have been laid to give access to newly conquered positions. 


The Italian is better fed than any other soldier 





THE GAP BETWEEN TWO GENERATIONS 


BY HARRIET ORNE 


HENEVER the world’s intel- 

lectual progress is acceler- 

ated by a period of peace, 

prosperity or discovery, the 
thought of each generation tends to 
grow away from the thought of the 
generation which preceded it. A gulf 
of intellectual change is fixed between 
father and son, between mother and 
daughter. And I believe that the gap 
between the thinking of the women 
of my mother’s generation, and the 
thinking of the women of my own gen- 
eration is a greater gap than has ex- 
isted between any two other generations 
of women in the history that we know. 
My own personal experiences with my 
own mother and her friends would not 
be a sufficient warrant for the sound- 
ness of this opinion. And in my school 
days I rarely spoke to my friends of the 
differences between my mother’s opin- 
ions and my own, for I would not seem 
disloyal to one of the bravest and most 
unselfish women in the world. But I 
know now that what I used to think of 
as my own private problem—the differ- 
ence between her opinions and mine—is 
really a large social problem in which 
most mothers and daughters of today 
have a share, if they are doing any real 
thinking at all. And perhaps the little 
that I can tell of my own difficulties as 
a girl growing up, of my questions and 
of my answers to life, may enable a few 
other women, mothers and daughters in 
actuality or mothers and daughters in 
their relative places in the world, to 
understand each other better. For nat- 
ural affection and sympathy can bridge 
any gulf, but misunderstanding may 
sometimes become a menace to natural 
affection. 

In fundamentals my mother and I 
are much alike. We are both strong 
women physically and mentally. We are 
both proud of our good inheritance and 
equally proud of it, I think, altho 
mother calls it “family” and “blue 
blood” and I call it “racial excellence.” 
We are both women of the racial type, 
not individualists. By that I mean that 
we love the ancient, beautiful things of 
the race, the things of proven value, 
better than we love our own personal 
profit and pleasure. Or perhaps I should 
say that we find our personal profit and 
pleasure in these things. We are women 
who have demanded mates, who have 
need of the lips of children at the 
breast, who love our homes savagely, in 
spite of the bother of taking care of 
them, who are never content unless we 
can be hospitable. We find pleasure in 
the blest labor of preparing food. We 
find an inarticulate delight in handling 
piles of linen freshly ironed and im- 
maculate. We are strangely gratified by 
the faint aroma of soap and linseed oil 
in a perfectly clean house. We like to 
rake and weed and turn the hose on the 
flowers and pick them and arrange them 
indoors. We believe in plenty of cold 
water inside and outside. We eat and 
work and love heartily. We are very 
real. 

But when that has been said we real- 
ize that we are not alike after all. Nor 
are the differences between us purely 
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“Perhaps the story of my struggles 
may help others” is apt to be the in- 
troduction to lurid revelations too 
morbid and self-centered to be helpful 
to anyone. But when a record of in- 
timate experience is sane and typical 
of many similar experiences it is well 
worth while. Both mothers and daugh- 
ters will be interested and helped by 
this clear presentation of the “gap” 
between them. The discussion will be 
continued next week.—THE Epiror. 
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personal and individual. My emotions 
belong to the world of my mother but 
my mind lives in a new world which 
she has never entered; perhaps would 
not enter if she could. It is a world 
which my experience has made for me, 
an intellectual world where those ideas 
rule which have had most force in the 
world during my lifetime and have been 
a part of my education. Between my 
mother’s intellectual world and my own 
a gulf is fixed and we look across wist- 
fully at one another and strive tact- 
fully to protect each other from our 
own opinions. 


M* mother and I began to grow apart 
intellectually in childhood. Mother 
was educated by governesses for society. 
She was taught elegant accomplish- 
ments and was grounded in the Eng- 
lish classics. She was taught irre- 
proachable French and many kinds of 
fine needlework. When she was naughty, 
as a little girl, she was made to memo- 
rize passages from the Bible or bits of 
poetry. She had a talent for music 
which amounted almost to genius. She 
was allowed to take music lessons, but 
her family would never have approved 
of any professional use of this gift 
which would have given her a place in 
the world. She was taught absolute 
mental obedience to accepted authori- 
ties and fidelity to the conventions and 
beliefs of her class. She was told that 
questions were indiscreet and doubts 
vulgar. She was given to understand 
that vigorous thinking about life’s 
problems was a social crime punishable 
by loss of prestige and popularity. And 
unfortunately, in many circles, that is 
still true! She was made what she has 
always remained, a grande dame with 
a sense of noblesse oblige, a faint fra- 
grance of violets and a love of real lace. 
But she is more than that. And I love 
her best when the native vigor and 
power of her character and personality 
will not be balked of human expression 
and assert themselves honestly, impul- 
sively, directly, showing that no train- 
ing could ever have thrust them down 
into utter passivity. My mother is a 
very fine lady. 

But I was not educated by govern- 
esses for society. My mother allowed 
my education to begin with a governess 
because when I was a little girl we 
lived in a town where the schools were 
not very good. But when I was twelve 
years old we moved to a larger town 
where the schools were excellent and 


mother (not without misgivings) placed 
me-in the public school which children 
of her friends attended. Life really be- 
gan for me then. I knew that I was 
being educated. The lonely and insipid 
tasks which I had performed dully for 
my governess, who was an admirable 
woman but by no means a trained in- 
tellect or a good teacher, had hitherto 
seemed quite purposeless and futile to 
me. My imagination and my social in- 
stincts had not been fed and trained by 
those solitary, perfunctory exercizes 
called “lessons.” But in school I had 
good teachers—to whom some day I 
shall offer the tribute due them—plenty 
of friends and enough social and intel- 
lectual activity. I began to feel that I 
was being prepared to do something or 
to be something. It was all vague at 
first. I could not have explained how I 
felt. But I was made aware that two 
things of great importance lay ahead 
of me—womanhood and life. And I 
knew that I was growing on the inside 
as I had never grown before and that 
for me this school life was healthier 
than the life that had preceded it. When 
I was told that solving problems in 
arithmetic would teach me to think and 
help me to be ready to solve bigger 
problems later on—O hackneyed peda- 
gogical reason!—I actually believed it. 
And because I had been furnished with 
a reason for doing so I struggled man- 
fully with a subject naturally distaste- 
ful. Whatever my teachers told me I 
took in good faith and I began to dream 
dreams of what I would be and do, 
dreams that might never have come to 
life alone with a governess. I was one 
of a large group of boys and girls. I 
was learning the ways of boys and girls. 
I was playing tennis and riding a wheel 
and learning to skate and dance. I was 
getting ready to take what might come 
in life. I was “in things” and beginning 
to love life. More than that I was get- 
ting ready to make things happen. 
When my teacher talked to us one day 
about Napoleon and told us how he bent 
circumstances to his will, told us that 
great persons triumph over circum- 
stances and small persons are governed 
by them I was profoundly imprest. I 
never forgot it and the idea took hold 
upon me and grew in my life. I would 
be a person to triumph over circum- 
stances, but I did not want to be like 
Napoleon, of course, and with such con- 
fidence growing in me and with this 
new interest in life very dear and close 
my childish heart would often ache with 
pity for my mother who had never 
gone to school! 

One day I went home from school 
flushed with enthusiasm about a cur- 
rent topics class that one of my teachers 
had planned. She had asked us to read 
articles on public questions, think about 
them, and be prepared to tell in class 
what we thought. She told us not to ask 
our fathers and mothers what to say 
but to be prepared to give our very own 
ideas. I was delighted. It was the first 
time that the school had ever pointed 
out the world to me, the big, booming, 
outside world [Continued on page 355 
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WHEN THE LIGHT GOES OUT 


NE morning in the month of 

July, 1915, I was returning 

from a horseback ride during 

which I had covered about 
thirty kilometers. I was a bit tired. I 
walked over to the kitchen to ask for 
my porridge which the cook had set 
aside for me, and then I ate it, not too 
much at ease, for the Boches had not 
failed to discover our promptness at 
meal time. Very often during these 
hours they would send off a few shells 
in our direction and at different inter- 
vals to catch us off our guard. That 
afternoon their bombardment did not 
amount to much, and so I spent my 
time peacefully repairing telegraph 
wire that had been damaged shortly 
before. I had been working for about 
an hour while my comrades were tend- 
ing to their various duties, when a ter- 
rific explosion occurred right next 
to me. 

I was stunned by the shock, but my 
dizziness lasted only a few seconds and 
I did not lose consciousness. 

I realized at once that I had been 
wounded and I felt a terrible pain in 
my head as well as a smarting wound 
in my right arm. My arm suddenly 
seemed very light to me and I had 
to stop trying to move it because each 
effort became more and more painful. 
A shell fragment had severed it a little 
above my wrist. I had been hit in the 
head also by numerous bits of shell. 
I felt a dry crack in my eyes accom- 
panied by a red vision which lasted a 
tenth of a second. At the very instant 
that this peculiar dry snap came I had 
the notion that I was blind. 

From now on the things I tell are 
going to happen in my brain at light- 
ning speed and quite beyond the control 
of the mind, yet directed by something 
similar and a hundred times more 
rapid, something I shall call the in- 
stinct of self-preservation. 

Such instinct is evident in the chauf- 
feur who at the moment of a collision 
suddenly twists his lever to the right, 
and thus, at the very last second, avoids 
an accident, in spite of the fact that 
he has not had time enough to realize 
the exact position of his vehicle and 
to think of what to do. If you should 
ask him why he turned to the right, he 
will not be able to tell you; neverthe- 
less there was something that guided 
him, and that I call instinct. There is 
another experience besides this one. A 
person realizes it when under the in- 


BY A FRENCH SOLDIER 


TRANSLATED FROM THE “BRAILLE” BY 
HARRY KURZ 


fluence of chloroform, just before re- 
lapsing into stupor. He feels that he is 
passing on to another world. It seems 
to him that he is falling down an im- 
mense void and that he can see him- 
self in his tumble, with smooth, glisten- 
ing walls all around him, to which there 
is no possible hope of hanging on. This 
second experience is extremely quick 
and I should consider as its maximum 
duration half a minute, in spite of the 
fact that during these instants all no- 
tion of time disappears completely. 

These two phenomena _ occurred 
simultaneously and it is difficult for me 
to tell them in order. I must have been 
lifted and thrown by the explosion, and 
after several seconds, which permitted 
my dizziness to wear off, I found my- 
self seated on the ground. I then began 
to realize that my hand was gone and 
I supposed also that the part of my 
face between my forehead and my chin 
had been carried away. Thus I sat and 
in my pain I thought. 


understood my terrible condition and 

how it involved henceforth a use- 
less existence upon earth. I then looked 
for a revolver, for I always carried two 
of them, one in my regular case and 
another of which I was more sure, at- 
tached to my belt underneath my jack- 
et. Both were very heavy and I had 
laid them aside in order to rest better 
after dismounting. A horrible despair 
seized me, for I had no other way, and 
I foresaw that I was going to suffer 
agony in the midst of my comrades, 
who would probably soon come to me 
without being able to end or shorten 
my suffering. I saw myself on the 
stretcher with my comrades around me 
lavishing words of consolation, for 
there is nothing more hateful to a 
wounded man than to feel that people 
about him are pitying his fate. To pity 
is not to console; let people remember 
that. 

Hideous detail. I lived over again 
the scene which had taken place the 
day before at about the same hour. I 
had borne away one of my comrades 
who had been caught in his observation 
post by a shell and whom I consoled 
as best I could, all the time thinking 
that he was lost. I told him that the 
shells which fell near us and bits of 


which sometimes reached us from 
above came from very far. 

I foresaw that the same thing was 
going to happen to me, and I shivered 
at the thought of it. Blood was run- 
ning freely from my whole face, thru 
my two eyes, my nose, thru a wound 
from cheek to jaw, thru a thousand 
little cuts with which my face was cov- 
‘ered. The blood was dripping heavily 
on my legs and gradually I felt that 
I was growing weaker. I felt the warm 
liquid flowing down my legs and an 
immense happiness took possession of 
me. I had the dim realization that by 
losing so much blood the minutes of 
life left to me were numbered. 


Y whole career passed before me in 

my mind. I saw myself a small boy 
with my toys, I remembered the slight- 
est incidents which had occurred in 
my youth, things that happened to my 
parents; I saw myself going to school, 
my last years of study, the girl I 
loved, my military service, my com- 
rades who had been wounded before 
me, graves, a bit of earth shoveled 
fresh, a high cross made of two small 
tree branches fastened together, then, 
after a week, disappearing under the 
grass witheut leaving any trace. I 
then thought of the terrible anguish of 
my parents at not receiving any more 
news. The horror of it drove me wild 
and I gathered the little strength that 
was still left in me and I raised myself 
on my legs and cried: “Save me!”’ Com- 
rades came and uttered sounds of 
fright at seeing me, and they did not 
dare to approach. I cried louder: “Save 
me!” and I tried to go toward the first- 
aid station, but at the second step I 
struck against a tree. It was there for 
the first time that I understood what 
it meant to be blind. 

I held on and waited. I felt myself 
taken under the arms and someone 
said, “The stretcher is right here.” 

I took two or three steps, astonished 
at being able to keep up, but at the 
same moment I sank down. My com- 
rades placed me on the stretcher where 
I was very uncomfortable, because it 
was neither long nor wide enough. 

My comrades carried me, but after 
a few steps I told them to stop, for I 
was so weakened that my boots seemed 
to weigh 100 pounds on each leg in 
spite of the fact that I was lying on a 
stretcher. They took off my spurs and 
my boots, two things which a cavalry- 
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man is not accustomed to part with, 
and then they started again on their 
way. We were passing underneath the 
trees, and at the touch of the cool air 
of the woods I felt terrific pain as if 
red-hot coals had been placed on each 
of my wounds. And I said: “I am 
cold—cover me—cover me.” There was 
nothing with which to cover me. I 
then asked them to cover just my 
face. One of my comrades who was 
coming along with me said: “I have 
my handkerchief, but it is dirty.” 
I answered him, “Put it on just 
the same.” There were about 1500 
meters to go. The lieutenant who was 
with us also and whom I respected 
highly tried to encourage me. I an- 
swered him: “Let me alone; I said the 
same things yesterday to Van de 
Cruz.” Exhaustion was coming over 
me; I felt my last moment approaching. 
I asked them to halt the stretcher, and 
they answered “We’re almost there.” 
I answered, “Do as I tell you; it is the 
last time I shall ask you for anything.” 
There was a deep silence; then the 
lieutenant said: “Stop.” I said to them: 
“Take paper and write.” I gave them 
the address of my father and of my 
sister, and I turned over my wallet to 
one of my comrades, and a few other 
things that I wished to send to my par- 
ents. Then I said “You may go on, 
now,” and the stretcher continued its 
way. My suffering became worse, for it 
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was getting colder. I asked if we would 
soon arrive at the station. They an- 
swered “Yes,” but I didn’t believe it 
at all, because yesterday I had an- 
swered “Yes” all along the way with 
my wounded comrade, and as I guessed 
what their answer would be, it only 
served to irritate me further. 

We finally reached the first-aid sta- 
tion. They took me off the stretcher 
and I recognized the doctor who had 
taken care of my comrade the day be- 
fore. They daubed all my wounds with 
tincture of iodine and they gave me an 
anti-tetanus injection. 

The tincture of iodine almost made 
me faint, and I asked for something to 
drink. They had me drink thru a rub- 
ber, for I could no longer open my 


mouth, which was paralyzed by the 
wound in my jaw. An auto-truck was 
brought around, my stretcher was hung 
on it together with those of two other 
wounded men. 

I said au revoir to the lieutenant, 
begging him to pardon me for what I 
had said before; that it was because of 
my suffering. A priest who was also 
quartermaster and who had accompan- 
ied me, mounted the truck and offered 
me profuse words of encouragement. 
I said au revoir to my other comrades 
and the auto started. 

During this journey my sufferings 
reached their hight; I had nothing 
over my head and I lay on the wood of 
the stretcher. During the ten kilome- 
ters from the forest of C—— to Hou- 
dain I was obliged to hold up my head. 
The stretcher was too small; I had to 
keep my .arm up, and it gave me a 
fearful twinge at every jerk of the ve- 
hicle. The chauffeur put on full speed, 
for I wore fastened on to me the label: 
“To be amputated immediately.” With 
my left hand, which I could still use, 
I hung on to the walls of the truck 
in order not to fall out of my stretcher 
during the jerks or the turnings. 

A few moments later I was laid on 
the operating table of the hospital. 
When the doctor had examined me I 
received from him the confirmation of 
what I already knew but too well. 

Ire Artillerie Lourde, Armée Francaise. 


WHEN THE GAS FLOWS 


BY AN AMERICAN AMBULANCE DRIVER 


EOPLE in America are gener- 

ally mentally conscious of the 

fact that the Germans use as- 

phyxiating gas. More than that 
they do not know. Neither did I until 
recently. For weeks I carried a gas 
mask hung over my shoulder. I consid- 
ered it as a sort of point of formality 
like the Carnet Rouge which I always 
carry in my pocket and no one ever 
looks at, a thing which every one pos- 
sest but no one ever used. It sometimes 
got in my way and I curst it as a sort 
of useless appendage, until one evening 
I suddenly came into an intense real- 
ization of its value. 

Three other drivers and I were on 
duty at the point de secour. It was a 
very quiet evening—quiet in the sense 
of little action and few wounded. There 
was the ceaseless sound of shells pass- 
ing over, both ways, mingled with the 
dull, methodical rumble of the guns, 
which formed a sort of background to 
the sharper, clearer sounds. These 
sounds were less frequent, but more 
irritating, and were made by the ar- 
rival of shells, large and small, which 
struck comparatively close to us. We 
could hear them coming—the small 
ones with a shrill whistle, followed by 
a sudden sharp report; the large ones 
with a low, ominous scream, followed 
by a heavy, deep-toned explosion. Once 
in a while a few spent pieces of shell, 
still hot, would fall in the courtyard 
outside. Seated in safety in the abri 


The trench hound in his gas mask 


far below the ground we could listen 
to a heavy shelling undisturbed. We 
could sit calm and calculating, estimat- 
ing the size of each shell and the dis- 
tance of the explosion. After a few 
hours one may sleep thru a bombard- 
ment, dreaming dreams untainted by 
war. The guns were unusually active 
that night, shelling the roads and coun- 
try surrounding our post every two 
hours for about half an hour at a 
stretch. 


URING thé first few hours we lis- 

tened wakefully, interestedly, to the 
sound, drinking coffee and toasting 
bread over the smoldering, smoking fire 
all the while. But one by one the bran- 
eardiers (there were about twelve al- 
together) dropt off in varying attitudes 
and in various keys. Soon the room was 


vibrant with their snoring. The fire, 
too, soon died out and we were left 
alone, seated around the rough centcr 
table, under the flickering, guttering 
candle, which swung gently by a wire 
from the beams above. We talked inter- 
mittently for a while on general topics. 
The war was far away and concerned 
us little. At about twelve the others 
drew away and I dropt asleep on the 
table, my head on my arms. 

When I awoke the two o’clock bom- 
bardment was just beginning. I had 
slept restlessly in an uncomfortable 
position, so I turned to seek a softer 
bed. All around the walls the brancar- 
diers and my companions reclined in the 
most ridiculous attitudes, snoring peacc- 
fully. A great trench hound, a wonder- 
ful dog, dozed under the table, and on 
a box a cat slept soundly. At last I 
found a corner and settled myself to 
sleep again. The two o’clock bombard- 
ment was in full swing. I listened half 
awake to its weirdness. Suddenly there 
came a short tearing sound, the most 
vicious I had ever heard, and then a 
terrific explosion. My eyes were on the 
vaulted ceiling at the time, I saw the 
thing quiver as if alive, and I expected 
the next moment to see it give way. In- 
stead there was a sudden rush of air 
followed by the clattering of stones and 
débris down the steps. It was all in an 
instant, and in that same instant we 
found ourselves, saucer-eyed, all stand- 
ing in the cen- [Continued on page 365 
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© Enrique Muller : . 

Repairing a battleship’s propeller in mid-ocean is not an every day occurrence. It has probably happened only once ; certainly it has 
been photographed only once. This is the way it was done. When the “Louisiana” broke down somewhere in the Atlantic the 
“Michigan” came alongside and with the aid of a crane, ropes and the whole crew lifted her stern out of water and made the repairs 
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International Film 


This is only practise but it looks 
like the real thing because Great 
Britain makes a point of having 
the conditions in her training camps 
as nearly as possible like those 
which the men are going to en- 
counter at the front. These official 
British photographs were taken in 
an English training camp last 
month. Our men in France are 
going thru very much the same sort 
of thing. The soldiers above are 
having instruction in outpost duty 
and are learning the proper way 
to bring in a prisoner. One of 
them is temporarily “being a Ger- 
man” but he doesn’t seem to mind. 
The man on the right is practising 
bomb throwing with a _ practise 
bomb in a practise trench, which is 
quite an amusing, tho strenuous, 
sport, unless you have too lively an 
imagination. The Americdn troops, 
thanks to our national game, are 
particularly good at bomb throwing 


There are various and sundry 
phases of bayonet practise. The one 
below is a little less exciting, per- 
haps, than jabbing straw Germans 
but it develops accuracy and a 
quick eye. The man who holds the 
ring thru which the bayonet is 
thrust has a not altogether enviable 
job. If you ever went to boarding 
school you will be sorry for the 
men on the right—they are getting 
their kits ready for inspection. But 
it is far worse than the weekly in- 
spection of closets or desks that 
you probably look back upon with 
horror. The soldiers say that it is 
a@ much smaller misdemeanor to 
lose a leg or an arm than it is to 
lose even one small portion of 
your kit. And it must not only be 
all there but all in perfect condition. 
The army has an incentive to neat- 
ness, however. A bit of rust on a 
gun or a mislaid gas mask may be 
au matter of really vital importance 
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The United States 
navy is proud of a 
good many things, 
but it is proudest 
of all, perhaps, of 
its marksmanship. 
These _ pictures 
show the way they 
do it with the four- 
teen inch guns on 
the “Oklahoma.” 
The narrow black 
thing at the ea- 
treme right of the 
picture at the top 
of the page is a 
target. The shell 
went right thru it, 
and ricocheted, 
because shells don’t 
sink at once, along 
the water just the 
way a stone does 
if you skip it well. 
It is a pretty piece 
of marksmanship 
and makes a very 
pretty picture. 
Part of its charm, 
tho, is the pleasant 
sense of security it 
gives one to look at 
it. That target 
might have been the 
periscope of a sub- 
marine and when 
you are shooting at 
submarines it is 
just as well to 
shoot _ straight. 
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The observation 
balloon might be 
called “the eye of 
the navy.” It isn’t 
quite as exciting to 
go up in as an 
aeroplane but don’t 
imagine that it’s 
easy. When a bal- 
loon is attached to 
the fighting mast 
of a ship it pitches 
and tosses and 
sways so that it 
takes an observer 
a long time to get 
accustomed to the 
motion—even tho 
he may be a good 
sailor. The men be- 
low are operating 
one of the _ big 
range finders which 
are very important 
factors in good 
marksmanship. 
That distances on 
the water are very 
deceptive and strong 
sunlight often very 
dazzling are facts 
that should add 
just a bit to our 
admiration for the 
navy—if it needs 
to be added to. And 
good gunnery isn’t 
the only good thing 
about the United 
States Navy! 
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OULD any community 

except a Boston suburb 

ever have thought of 

establishing a market 
in a Sunday school building that 
looks like a Greek temple? The 
old Bethany Sunday school, en- 
deared to many residents of 
Brookline, Massachusetts, the 
former home of the Harvard Con- 
gressional Society, has sheltered 
many throngs of citizens in its 
day, but never before have its 
walls witnessed such unusual 
scenes as now occur there twice 
a week when the community mar- 
ket is held beneath its roof. The 
trustees of the property with a 
sense of the fitness of things 
realized that it could be of use 
to the people in a material way 
now that the spiritual activities 
with which it had long been as- 
sociated had been transferred 
elsewhere and patriotically of- 
fered the building for the pur- 
pose. So it happened that early 
on the morning of August 8 
the streets leading to it were 
thronged with housewives going 
to market in true Southern style. Some 
came on foot with market-baskets on 
arm and others in motor cars with serv- 
ants to carry the parcels, for rich and 
poor alike were interested. 


HE opening of this community prod- 

uce exchange marked an interesting 
epoch in the campaign for food con- 
servation which Brookline has been 
waging since early spring. With char- 
acteristic enthusiasm this famous vil- 
lage responded to President Wilson’s 
first call for food conservation and a 
subdivision of the public 
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town 


shops at the Brookline 


which were allotted to teachers 
pupils. When 
short time ago that the output of these 
gardens as well as of others in the town 
far exceeded the demands of immediate 
consumption a community market was 
proposed for the mutual benefit of gar- 
deners and gardenless. The suggestion 
was carefully considered by the com- 
mittee in conference with the produce 
dealers of the town, who were patriotic 
enough to agree to the experiment, al- 
tho they knew it would affect their 
business. Some of them predicted that 


and 


Produce 


it became evident a. 


the experiment would fail, but the 
success of the market has exceed- 
ed all expectations. 

On the first morning the mar- 
ket floor was crowded with hun- 
dreds of shoppers and the truck 
loads of vegetables from the big 
estates, together with the modest 
baskets of produce from the school 
gardens, disappeared with light- 
ning rapidity. It took just an hour 
and a half to clear the market of 
all supplies. On the second day, 
when the stock was larger, the 
story was just the same. And this 
happened in Brookline, a town 
which two years ago rejected the 
proposition of the formation of a 
codperative grocery store, large- 
ly on the grounds voiced by sev- 
eral citizens, who declared that 
“Brookline always had beén will- 
ing to pay for service and al- 
ways would.” 

The committee had also decid- 
ed to establish a canning kitchen 
in a school near the market and 


gaged to preserve all produce not 
sold at the exchange to prevent 
any possibility of waste. At first, how- 
ever, her services were not needed, as 
the demand so far exceeded the supply. 


HE market is open for business be- 

tween the hours of seven and eleven 
on Wednesday and Saturday mornings. 
A small rental is charged for tables. 
where producers sell their own produce 
at prices which each individual states. 
Tabie holders are not allowed to regu- 
late prices between themselves. All 
produce is sold by weight in accord- 
ance with the statutes. A small com- 
mission is charged at one 





safety committee was dele- 
gated to the task of food 
production and _ conserva- 
tion. Many great estates 
were placed at the town’s 
disposal and land for the 
landless soon became a re- 
ality for apartment dwell- 
ers. The land was pre- 
pared by the town at the 
expense of the war-garden- 
ers and then apportioned 
by lot. During the plant- 
ing season, demonstrations 
of planting and gardening 
were made on nine differ- 
ent estates located in vari- 
ous districts and expert 
supervision of amateurs 
was furnished b« experi- 
enced gardeners. All thru 
the summer these profes- 
sionals have visited the 
plots twice a week, in- 
structing and encouraging 
as needed. 

The largest number of 
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table, where the committee 
disposes of produce en- 
trusted to it for sale. The 
town committee assumes no 
responsibility whatsoever 
for the quality or price of 
goods or for any incident 
or accident that may hap- 
pen on the market grounds. 

Mr. Daniel G. Lacy of 
the Forestry Department is 
supervisor of food produc- 
tion and conservation and 
manager of the produce ex- 
change, and Selectman 
Ernest B. Dane, president 
of the Brookline National 
Bank and vice-chairman of 
the committee on public 
safety, has ben largely re- 
sponsible for its establish- 
ment. 

Brookline is a typical sub- 
urban community. The fact 
that it has had such marked 
success with its produce ex- 
change is a strong argu- 





small plots in any one place 

included 150 gardens of 

family size, planted on four 

acres of the Blake estate 

batk of the High School, 
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Photographs by Francis A. Rugg ; 
The Brookline Community Market is open on Wednesdays and 
Saturdays. “Bring your surplus vegetables here” is the invitation to 
the gardeners. “Buy your vegetables here” the gardenless are urged. 
And both accept, They come in cars and on foot and business hums 





ment in favor of the adop- 
tion of the scheme by oth- 
ers. The community market 
is the logical companion of 
the community garden. 











ALL THE KING’S MEN 


BY THE AMERICAN WIFE OF A TITLED GERMAN 


HEN Americans feei 





that something is 

usurping the function 

of common sense 
among Germans, something be- 
sides militarism, what puzzles 
them is the old and orthodox 
ideal of Prussia. The “Prussian- 
izing of Germans” has meant 
largely propaganda of this ideal, 
since it ‘serves among other 
things as the basis of militar- 
ism. Under their several princes 
the German people had always 
been more or less familiar with 
the doctrine, but the intenser 
propaganda has brought them 
to holding toward it an inward 
attitude of reverent relation- 
ship, its authority having been 
made to seem identical with the 
safety and the highest good of 
the nation. The ideal is that of 
order. 








had more than sufficient experi- 
ences with mortgages. He 
begged me to let him have some 
of the estate to farm, if it were 
only a thousand acres. But that 
was impossible.” 

“But why?” I asked. “Bunow 
Court is still free. Emmy says 
its entail is not yet accom- 
plished. Wouldn’t Bernard con- 
sent?” 

“Bernard, as the elder 
brother, would have felt bound 
to demur,” he replied. “But 
there would have rested on me 
no obligation to heed his objec- 
tions particularly, Bunow Court, 
as you say, being still a freie 
allodial. What decided the mat- 
ter against Carl were practical 
considerations. Look’”—and he 
pointed to the pages of an open 
letter lying on the desk table 
before which he was sitting— 








The German army, the great 
industrial, commercial and social or- 
ganizations of Germany, are from one 
point of view merely large and salient 
manifestations of zeal for order, for 
regulating, grading and codrdinating 
things, in accordance with the behests 
of the Prussian ideal. 

We pity Germans because they are 
under such numberless restrictions. 
They all the while are criticizing us, 
on their side, in the spirit of members 
of religious orders, contrasting what 
they take to be our democratic license 
with the trim and circumscribed grada- 
tions prevailing in every branch of 
their own national household, and feel- 
ing convinced that their minutely reg- 
ulated world is far superior. Those 
among us who translate German devo- 


tion to their ideal of conduct as blind 


docility, and think of the docility as 
something that can be done away with 
by the simple act, for instance, of lib- 
eralizing the political form of their 
government, overlook the fanaticism 
inherent in the true situation, which 
covers much more than their political 
life. 

The high born and the low partake 
together in a sentiment of respect that 
amounts to a passion for subserviency. 
Bismarck in summing up his inmost 
feelings found that he was “the King’s 
man from the crown of his head to the 
calves of his legs.” The Emperor keeps 
repeating “I am God’s anointed.” And 
the people, thru their intellectuals, de- 
clare themselves devoted to the state. 
Every German patriot, in other words, 
feels himself to be virtuous in so far 
as he is subordinate. To many of the 
strange things you see in practical life 
among Germans this devotion is the 
key. 

Let an officer, for instance, give way 
to personal consideration and not hew 
down with his saber a man that af- 
fronts him, and that officer’s career or 
his very life becomes forfeit, his coat 
symbolizing the fount of order. The 
man who insulted him may have been 


drunk, may have been a cripple, may 
have been a benefactor of the officer, 
and the insult slight; what alone is con- 
sidered is the infraction of a rule. By 
exalting the idea of the absolute na- 
ture of order, the army’s dignity, the 
king’s majesty, the nobleman’s pres- 
tige, all these old romantic conceptions 
that dwindle elsewhere are kept vital- 
ized. 


‘*¢NOMFORT him,” whispered Frau 
von W., as she parted the por- 
tieres in front of the doors of her hus- 
band’s den. “Your visit is a mercy.” 
And she whispered, as I understood 
perfectly, to the end that the Pastor 
and the Frau Inspector, whose consul- 
tation with her my call had interrupt- 
ed, might not overhear. They belonged 
to a lower social order, and consequent- 
ly were not to get an inkling into the 
fact that an overwhelming grief was 
afflicting the family. Society knew that 
the favorite son of the house had been 
disgraced, and was an exile on his way 
to America; that to save his father 
from the further need of paying his 
gambling and racing debts, he had 
written to a matrimonial agent offer- 
ing twenty thousand thalers for a mil- 
lionaire bride; that the letter had fallen 
into the hands of the secret police; 
that the police had handed it to the 
military authorities; that the military 
authoritics had dismissed the lieutenant 
from the service (correspondence with 
marriage bureaus being prohibited to 
officers) and that he was become in 
consequence of the dismissal a social 
outlaw. But outsiders were to think he 
was taking a furlough for the sake of 
his health. 

“Carl had no inclination for military 
service,” remarked his father in retro- 
spective sadness. “That was why he 
took to the distractions of play and 
racing. He is not a profligate by na- 
ture. If he could have lived a country 
life—but I am not rich enough to have 
bought an estate for him. And I have 


a pathetic revelation of the fact 
that his torment of heart over the 
lad’s disgrace had driven him to re- 
view this episode of the past. “The 
notes and figures are summaries I 
made at the time to show to Carl. You 
are a witness of the truth: I could not 
have saved him.” And the irrepressible 
sob that escaped from his breast as he 
sank back into his chair so embar- 
rassed me, for his sake, that I re- 
mained bent over the pages for a long 
while. He must be left time to recover 
reserve and self control. A single item 
only of the many recorded on the pages 
could arrest the attention of my flur- 
ried mind. When at last I resumed my 
scat, I mentioned it. 

“You were allowing Carl three thou- 
sand thalers a year, I see. I suppose 
there are reasons I don’t know of why 
he couldn’t have lived in the country 
on that sum, as well as in Berlin.” My 
remark was tentative, and as gentle 
in tone as I was able to make it. When 
he replied with crustiness it was a re- 
lief to me. 


Lys are you thinking of—a coun- 
try gentleman living as cheaply 
as an officer? A young officer can live in 
quarters. He has his valet (orderly) 
free, and free keep, fodder and stabling 
for his necessary mounts. All his out- 
lays can go for keeping up with his 
rank. A gentleman in the country must 
not only expend for personal represen- 
tation, but also provide himself with 
a residence and the residence with fur- 
niture and domestics. He has got all 
the fundamentals of life to find includ- 
ing his own mounts and stabling.” And 
as the Freiherr proceeded in his double 
enterprize of enlightening my ignor- 
ance and freeing his own heart, he 
marshalled forth the many various 
reasons why two sons may not live off 
of five thousand acres of land, if those 
acres are farmed separately. 

I reflected as he talked that there were 
four daughters in the house, and 
moncy had to [Continued on page S61 
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John Wallace Giles 


A livable house is partly a matter of setting and partly a matter of plan and partly a matter of material. This one, 4 
Mr. J. R. Potter's, at Great Neck, Long Island, is an interesting combination of wood and stucco. Paul Hertwig, architect 
x 
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3 T is interesting to see how 
r | the attitude of the general 
| public has sometimes been 
influenced by factors other 
p} than personal experience; in 
Se the field of the House Liv- 
able, the great advertising campaigns con- 
ducted by the manufacturers of building 
materials are a pertinent example. It may 
be acknowledged at once that the effect of 
these campaigns has been far reaching and 
of great educational value, both as to ma- 
terials and design, but a confusion of mind 
as to the relative merits of the several 
materials available for exterior walls is an 
inevitable consequence of this partizan lit- 
erature, so it may be well to examine them 
as impartially as possible. Wood and stucco 
will be discussed in this article; brick and 
stone in the one to follow. 

Frame walls are beginning to pass out 
of use. I venture fo say that fifty years 
from today very few of them will be con- 
structed. Nevertheless, the frame house has 
its advantages. It is by no means doomed 
to early decay, nor is it liable to be cold 
because of the passage of air. As a matter 
of fact, wood is one of the best non-con- 
ductors of heat which we have, a thing 
which can be most easily demonstrated by 
calling attention to the fact that one can 
hold one end of a burning stick without 
feeling heat, while if one end of a piece 
of stone or metal is heated the whole body 
of the material becomes hot. A wooden 
house therefore, cool in summer and 
warm in winter if even halfway reasonable 
precautions are taken to prevent leakage 
of air between the pieces of which it is 
built. If the outside sheathing is tongued 
and grooved and covered with paper before 
the shingles, clapboards or brick 
veneer are applied one generally has 
a satisfactory house. 

The use of clapboards is practical- 
ly wonfined to this continent. Owing 
to the searcity of lumber we never 
find them employed in Europe, ex- 
cept in Scandinavia, and few old 
buildings were surfaced with them 
because of the difficulties attending 
their manufacture by hand. In this 
country they became the usual ma- 
terial for outside walls about 1810 
or 1820, when sawmills began to be 
common. Tho many Colonial houses 
are now surfaced with them, it is a 
matter of some doubt in most cases 
as to whether this was their original 
wall-covering. When good white pine 
lumber was plentiful and was air- 
dried, it was easy to select logs for 
sawing which would yield wide clap- 
boards free from knots and cracks. 
As nails at that time were mostly 
hand-made and very dear, wide clap- 
boards were the cheapest and were 
used on most of the older clapboard- 
ed houses. Later, as lumber became 
more scarce and nails cheaper, the 
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six inch clapboards came into general favor, 
and most of the houses built during the 
period of the Greek revival, from 1820 to 
1845, were covered with them. Because of 
these facts the current tendency in design- 
ing Colonial houses is to use the wider 
clapboards, altho there is no particular 
quality which they possess which renders 
them more suitable to Colonial design or 
more durable and weather proof than the 
smaller ones. 

The material of which old clapboards 
were generally made was white pine, and 
altho the increase in price of this excellent 
wood has caused architects to search for 
available substitutes, nothing as good has 
been found. Cedar is durable and light and 
seems in most ways to be as good as white 
pine; it is also cheaper. Cypress has like- 
wise many good qualities but is more liable 
to warp or split in wide boards. Most other 
woods are not recommended by their manu- 
facturers for use as clapboards altho some 
other varieties of pine will serve. 


LAPBOARDS do not offer a great num- 

ber of opportunities for varied treat- 
ment; in fact there is only one way in 
which they can properly be used—the old- 
fashioned way in which the thick lower edge 
of each clapboard laps over the thin upper 
edge of the one below it, so that the clap- 
boards are not vertical but tip out slightly. 
The. so-called “novelty siding” can never be 
made to look well. altho the method of lay- 
ing clapboards flush, pursued in certain old 
houses and illustrated in the house on the 
next page, has advantages at times. It 





An unusual use of wood. Residence of Mr. Egerton 
L..Winthrop at Syosset, Long Island. Delano and 
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was not uncommon in Colonial times to 
change to some extent the general treat- 
ment of material around the entrance door- 


way to one which was considered more 
highly finished with results of pleasant 


quaintness. When this was done in wood- 
covered houses, whether. of clapboard or 
shingles, it was customary to make the 
front of boards laid tightly together so as 
te show the joints as little as possible. 

To sum up: clapboards are cheap, dur- 
able, weatherproof and well suited to cer- 
tain styles of house; their disadvantages 
are that they require frequent painting and 
are not fireproof. In time, here, as in 
Europe, the increasing scarcity of lumber 
will eliminate them from consideration, to- 
gether with shingles. 


HINGLES, like clapboards, are rarely 

used except in America, but were, for 
many years, the most common of all ma- 
terials and when well made were practically 
indestructible. The oldest frame house now 
standing in the United States still bears 
some of its original shingles, altho deep 
ruts have been worn in their surfaces by 
the action of wind and rain. These old 
shingles, however, were of a better quality 
than most which we can obtain today when 
the maximum life of a shingle wall al- 
lowed to weather without paint is probably 
twenty-five years. This is due in part to 
the nails now used. The old hand-made 
nails rusted on the surface only, and this 
surface coat of rust protected the body of 
the nail, while the modern steel nails will 
keep on rusting until the steel is all gone 
and the shingles in consequence fall off. 
The lack of durability in shingles cannot, 
however, be attributed entirely to the nails 
used. Most modern shingles are of 
red or white cedar, and under the 
bad weather ‘conditions prevailing in 
the greater part of this country they 
rot pretty badly. The hand-split 
cypress shingles will probably last 
much longer, but as most of those in 
the market are made in even widths 
they do not make as interesting a 
wall as those of Colonial times. 

It is an artistic axiom that the 
absolutely perfect thing is not as 
beautiful as that which has some 
slight irregularity and aé_e wall 
made up of small similar units of ab- 
solutely equal sizes is never so happy 
as one in which the units are sub- 
stantially similar, but not uniform. 
Thus the shingled walls of Colonial 
times were made of shingles of vari- 
ous widths. laid at slightly different 
intervals, so that the whole surface 
is of constant variety, unnoticed 
until looked for. Today our machine- 
made shingles are uniform in size 
and our careful workmen lay them 
so regularly that much of the inter- 
est is gone. That this is true will be 
realized by any one who, driving up 
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the New England coast, has passed cottage 
after cottage, each one charming and each 
one interesting, altho they are substantially 
repetitions of the same motive, with slight- 
ly different treatments around the doors, 
windows and cornices. Their interest is due 
almost entirely to the surface texture of 
the shingles, and while it is not possible 
to reproduce in new shingles exactly the 
same delightful quality which old shingles 
attain after years of erosion by dust-laden 
winds, it is still possible to produce shin- 
gle surfaces which have real artistic 
quality. 

It must not be thought that any portion 
of the house can be slighted without im- 
pairing the effect of the whole. Altho many 
good things will pass completely unnoticed, 
when a thing is not right the observer will 
feel that there is something missing from 
the ensemble, altho he may not be able to 
explain what it is that troubles him. It is 
for this reason that architects spend so 
much time, patience and trouble in the 
study of the exact proportions of the mold- 
ings which are to go on the cornices, around 
the doors and windows, ete. Probably no 
one but another architect ever appreciates 
that these moldings have been carefully 
studied, and yet, other features being iden- 
tical, it is the difference between good mold- 
ings and bad moldings which made a per- 
fect house or a commonplace one. 


Sa ta is an old material which has 
long been used in all countries, including 
the American colonies. The name is of Ital- 
ian origin but was Anglicized long ago and 
means simply exterior plaster. Stucco, un- 
like brick or stone, is merely a material 
for furnishing a surface and not a ma- 
terial of which a wall may be built. It may 
be applied to almost any sort of construc- 
tion with varying degrees of success. It 
was originally composed of lime and sand 
and was used to give a neat finish to cheap, 
rough mason work behind it and, incident- 
ally, to protect stone or brick, laid up in 
clay instead of mortar, from washing down. 

Modern stucco, made with cement, is of 
different composition from the old, but the 
field of its usefulness is about the same 
and, because it is as plastic as the old, it 
is applied in the same manner and with 
even better results, both artistic and prac- 
tical. At the same time it must be admitted 
that no other material in common use as 
a wall-covering has given so much trouble 
or has failed in so many cases. It has come 
to be regarded with some disfavor, un- 
justly so, because the faults are due to im- 
proper use of the ma- 
terial and not to the ma- 
terial itself. Care must 
be used, both in its mix- 
ing and application, if it 
is to be durable, and the 
material to which it is 
applied cannot be select- 
ed in haphazard fashion. 
Stucco is used over both 
frnme and masonry walls, 
and probably eighty per 
cent of the cases where it 
has gone bad have been 
over frame walls. 

As the material is prac- 
tically a high grade of 
plaster it must, in wood- 
en buildings, be applied 
on lath of some _ sort. 
The writer's belief is pane 
wood lath should never 
be used. If ever so little 
moisture reaches wood 
lath it will swell and 
shrink, inevitably crack- 
ing the stucco, leaving a 
place for more moisture 


to enter, until 


process the 


with repetition of the 
stucco is loosened and 
falls off. The mere shrinking and 
swelling of a wood frame at different 
temperatures may cause cracks big enough 
to admit moisture and consequent failure. 
On frame buildings metal lath only should 
be used as a base on which to plaster, and 
this lath should be of such form and size 
as to permit it to be completely imbedded 
in the stucco so that it will not rust out 
and let the stucco fall. Troubles arising in 
stueco houses of masonry construction are 
of a different character and are usually 
due to the penetration of moisture thru the 
stucco coating, for, unfortunately, not all 
stucco work is waterproof. The adhesion 
of stucco to mason work is different with 
different materials and, curiously enough, 
appears to be less with brick walls than 
with walls of terra cotta or stone. Its ad- 
hesion is hard to predicate and is probably 
dependent upon weather conditions, being 
greater if applied in damp weather than 
in dry. 

A popular misconception of a stucco wall 
is that it is entirely composed of concrete. 
Sometimes, tho not often, walls of country 
houses are so constructed, but they are not 
desirable unless a_ vertical air-space is 
formed in the wall to stop moisture, an 
expensive and difficult piece of construction. 
Since the durability of concrete is depend- 
ent upon the skill of the makers and the use 
thruout of good materials, the chances of 
failure somewhere in so delicate a piece of 
construction are too great to be taken in 
most cases. In all parts of house-building, 
where one has not complete knowledge of 
the builder's skill and ability, only methods 
of construction should be used which are so 
simple that the chance of error is reduced 
to a minimum, and concrete work above 
the foundation is not one of them. 


HE variety of surfaces which may be 

produced in stucco is very considerable, 
and the colors which may be permanently 
introduced into it are numerous; but in con- 
sidering any particular method of surfacing 
one should not forget that stucco must be 
waterproof, and that not all ways of ap- 
plying it will produce this result. It should, 
as a rule, be applied in two coats or, where 


a very rough surface is desired, in three,’ 


for if it is to be waterproof it must be 
dense, and density can be produced only 
by pressure or by the introduction of some 
material which will fill up the pores in the 
mortar. Lime in the first coat has this 


tn old house at Ridgefield, Connecticut, which illustrates the use of clap- 
hoards and also shows the New England treatment of the gambrel roof 


Coloring for stucco walls is often applied 
like paint and, applied in this way, is sat- 
isfactory as a waterproofing but smooths 
the apparent surface to such an extent that 
the stonelike surface, which is the chief 
reason for using stucco, is lost. The best 
way to color the wall is to introduce the 
pigments into the last coat. Numerous 
colors have been manufactured for this 
purpose but without any generally satis- 
factory results. The only ones which can 
be safely recommended are the natural 
earth colors—red and yellow ochre and 
one or two others—but these, with differ- 
ent colors of sand and cement, afford a 
wide variety of buffs, grays, browns and 
reds from which to choose, and, in fact, in- 
clude all the colors which a wall should 
have. Nobody wants a bright green or blue 
stucco wall, altho in some southern cities 
pink and yellow have been used and look 
very well in their native surroundings. 

The cost of stucco is considerably less 
than that of brick facing, and the cost 
of a stuccoed wall, either on terra cotta or 
on frame and metal lath, is considerably 
less than that of brick or stone walls; still 
it is not a cheap material, and when well 
applied is durable and sightly. 


ALF timber has but one excuse for its 
employment; the delightful way in 
which a wall surface may be decorated with 
it. It is expensive, difficult to make weather- 
tight and a sham, as customarily built ; but. 
considered as a purely decorative treat- 
ment, it is worth using when an especially 
picturesque wall surface is desired. The 
origin of half timber was the old English 
and Continental way of building a thin 
wall. They built a wooden framework and 
filled in between the timbers forming the 
frame with brick or stone laid in lime-mor- 
tar, with the exterior faces of the mason 
work sometimes plastered or stuccoed and 
sometimes left natural. Now as long as the 
timber was seasoned oak the result was 
pretty satisfactory, because oak does not 
shrink or swell very much, but as soon as 
other woods were employed the results be- 
came disastrous; the houses leaked at every 
‘oint between the masonry filling and the 
wooden frame. To be practically successful. 
the joints between the wood and stucco 
must be so made that they lap over, and 
especial care must be taken to keep any 
water from running into joints on top of 
the horizontal wood pieces; this is the 
greatest danger, since water behind the 
plaster will freeze and rip off the surface. 
Much half-timber work 
loses in artistic effect be- 
cause it is improperly de- 
signed. The pattern which 
it makes should appear 
to be a proper framing for 
the wall, both as to size 
of members and as to 
their disposition, and the 
wood pieces should proba- 
bly never be less than six 
inches wide. The human 
mind works in a curious 
way when it comes to 
things artistic, yet it will 
be found that most fea- 
tures in architecture that 
have survived the critical 
survey of ages are sound- 
ly structural before they 
are beautiful or are dec- 
orative treatments _ bor- 
rowed from or based upon 
structural forms. So with 
half timber: while we 
know it to be a sham, we 
unconsciously require it 
to appear structural. 
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The Turner house, 
which shows a distinct 
Italian influence, stands 
close to the ground and 
fits into its surround- 
ings as if it had grown 
naturally with the trees 
and the particularly at- 
tractive garden, which 
the pictures only just 
suggest. The steps, in 
the smaller picture, lead 
from the garden into a 
small conservatory. 
Sleeping porches are 
one of the most difficult 
of the modern archi- 
tect’s problems. To set 
a@ porch in without spoil- 
ing the line of the house 
or to add it on without 
making it an excres- 
cence is by no means an 
easy task. Both methods 
have been employed 
here, with particularly 

happy results, The nar- 

row window punes are 

interesting. They pro- 

duce the desired effect 

without obscuring vision 


FIRST FLOOR PLAN 


Perhaps the most interesting thing 
about the Field house is the unu- 
sual treatment of the windows 
above the glassed-in breakfast 
porch. The small picture shows it 
more clearly than the other. The 
plan of the house is simple but it 
has marked individuality and 
charm, As in the Turner house the 
living-room con- 
nects with the 
porch by windovs 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN 


The breakfast room is 
well placed. The bed- 
rooms are large and full 
of interesting “possibili- 
ties” with their bays 
and alcoves. The inter- 
esting window treatment 
already mentioned is 
not a purely external 
feature. It entirely does 
away with what would 
otherwise be an uncom- 
fortable and inconven- 
ient slanting ceiling and 
makes the two big double 
chambers into unusual- 
ly charming rooms. A 
bedroom fireplace is al- 
ways desirable, the only 
opportunity which this 
plan offered has been 
seized. Servants rooms 
are in the third story 
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The interior plan of the 
Turner house is par- 
ticularly good. Every- 
thing has been fitted 
into two stories and yet 
the rooms are of gener- 
ous size. The first floor 
has a long, large living- 
room which nearly dou- 
bles its size in summer 
by opening, thru two 
wide windows, onto the 
side piazza. The break- 
fast room is cleverly ar- 
ranged to connect with 
both kitchen and gar- 
den. There is a circular 
staircase in the wide 
hospitable hall. A sur- 
prizingly large number 
of bedrooms have been 
fitteds into the second 
floor, five beside the ser- 
rants’ rooms and three 
baths. There is plenty 
of closet room, too. The 
second story hall, tho in the center 
of the house, gets plenty of light 
from the balcony. The servants’ 
rooms are isolated as 
, kK athey should be in an ell 
o' Kepewith a stair of its own 






































SECOND FLOOR PLAN 


Stucco is one of the best of all pos- 
sible materials for house building. 
It lends itself to an infinite variety 
of styles and colors and settings 
and shapes and sizes. It is lese ea- 
pensive than brick or stone and it 
is fireproof. It is increasing almost 
daily in popularity as a material 
for suburban houses. A fact which 
is to be rejoiced in as it seems to 
be harder to build a very bad stucco 
house than almost any other kind. 























On the other hand there 
is danger of _ settling 
down to a_ permissible 
but wninteresting type 
and therefore it is well 
worth while to consider 
carefully distinctive and 
well planned — stucco 
houses like the two on 
this page. Their likeness 
lies in the care with 
which each one has been 
made, first of all liv- 
able and convenient. 
They are very distinctly 
homes. But they prove 
that it is possible to be 
comfortable and archi- 
tecturally correct at the 
same time. They illus- 
trate also the adapti- 
bility of stucco to a 
wide variety of types 





HOUSE BUILDING ON A BUDGET 


; HEN one speaks of a home as 
costing a certain amount, one may 
mean either of two things: first, 

that the house itself including only the part 
generally furnished by a contractor, cost 
this amount, or, second, that the whole 
enterprize, including the purchase of the 
property, the construction of the building, 
the architect’s fee, the grading and the 
decoration are included. In this article the 
latter point of view will be the only one 
considered since after all it is not the bare 
cost of the house itself which interests 
most of us; but what we will have to spend 
to get a complete “plant” for the most 
important of our activities—our daily life. 

The first item to be considered is, I 
think, the proportion which should properly 
exist between the cost of the property and 
the cost of the “improvements” as the 
real estate people say. Of course no- pro- 
portion can ever be formulated which will 
apply to all cases, since one man may 
want a country estate or a farm, while the 
next desires merely a house on a suburban 
lot, but as the vast proportion of houses 
are built on suburban lots and not on 
farms, it is this case which we will con- 
sider. ’ 

Roughly speaking the cost of the lot 
should not be over forty per cent of the 
total investment, nor should it be under 
twenty per cent. As regards the lower limit, 
it is only necessary to say that the large 
lending companies do not look with favor 
upon applications for loans when the value 
of the house and improvements is over 
eighty per cent of the value of the prop- 
erty. When the value of the land is less 
than twenty per cent they think that the 
neighborhood is probably not sufficiently 
well established to make the investment 
safe. In our schedule we will assume the 
property to be about one-third of the total 
cost. 


EFORE we dismiss the question of prop- 

erty, there should be the other question 
borne in mind. The property which appears 
to be cheap may not actually be cheap since 
the expense of sewer, water, gas and elec- 
tric connections may be quite heavy. Be- 
fore purchasing these things should be in- 
quired into. A simple sewage disposal plant 
will cost from three hundred to four hun- 
dred dollars. If a well has to be driven and 
the water supply installed, the expense will 
probably run to a thousand dollars, while 
the expense of private electric light and 
gas plants is almost prohibitive and should 
be considered only for large estates. 

After the property is bought and the 
house begun, the first man who is con- 
sulted is the architect, and his fee has to 
be considered as a portion of the expense 
of the building. Even when no architect is 
employed the drawings have to be made by 
some one and, tho the owner generally does 
not know it, are included in the builder's 
cost. Contrary to the generally conceived 
opinion, an architect’s fee is by no means 
money wasted, nor does he make any very 
extraordinary profit. Especially in the 
house which costs less than twelve thou- 
sand dollars a competent architect who fur- 
nishes all required drawings will probably 
make nothing at all for his own time. Ar- 
chitects’ fees vary somewhat in the several 
localities, but for residence work may be 
assumed to average seven and one half per 
cent of the cost of the building. This, of 
course, is based on the cost of the building 
and not on the cost of the improvements 
of grounds, or the property or anything of 
that sort. 

Let us assume that the house itself costs 
ten. thousand dollars. This includes to the 
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BUDGET FOR A IEN THOUSAND DOLLAR HOUSE 
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mind of the architect or builder, the ex- 
cavation and foundation work, all carpen- 
ter work, all plastering, mason work, tiling 
(if there is any), the tin work, the paint- 
ing, the plumbing, including all plumbing 
fixtures, the heating, including the radia- 
tors, and the electric work except for the 
electric fixtures. The different trades em- 
ployed in the construction of a _ building 
fall naturally into certain divisions, of 
which the first—the mason work—general- 
ly includes the excavation, the foundation, 
the chimneys and the incidental masonry 
work, such as piers for the piazza and 
masonry piers in the cellar. For a ten thou- 
sand dollar house these items would cost in 
the neighborhood of thirty-two hundred. dol- 
lars, of course assuming that the house was 
built of frame; for a brick or masonry 
house, the item would be greatly enlarged 
and there would be a reduction in the 
amount of the next item, the carpenter 
work. The carpenter work on a frame 
house which costs ten thousand dollars 
would be about thirty-eight hundred dol- 
lars, assuming that the exterior was clap- 
boarded or shingled and that the interior 
trim was not excessive in character. This, 
like every item given in the schedule, is 
subject to variation within almost any 
limits, depending upon the type of ma- 
terials and the amount of detail in pro- 
portion to the balance of the house, but for 
the purpose of this discussion we are as- 
suming the average conditions where size 
rather than a perfection of finish in any 
one part is the desideratum. Of this thirty- 
eight hundred dollars for the carpenter 
work, probably fourteen hundred would be 
spent in the rough frame, four hundred for 
flooring, six hundred to nine hundred for 
the finish of the walls and “roofs and the 
balance on the interior and exterior trim. 


ILE work in a house of this kind would 

be necessarily limited to tile floors and 
base in the bathrooms and perhaps a lit- 
tle tile in the vestibule or back. of the 
kitchen range. An allowance of two hun- 
dred and sixty dollars is made for this work 
and would just about cover the items above 
mentioned, altho in a larger house, were 
the same proportion of the total expense as- 
signed to the tile work, it would cover 
wainscot in the baths as well. The paint- 
ing in a house of this kind could hardly be 
enameled paint, rubbed several times ; prob- 
ably three coats of white paint or stained 
and waxed wood work for the maiy? part 
of the house would be all that cotild be 
expected, and three coats on the exterior 
with a coat of stain on the shingle roof 
would be sufficient to make a sightly and 
durable job. The cost of this would be 
about seven hundred dollars. A similar pro- 
portion in a larger house would give a lit- 
tle better quality as well as taking care 


of the additional size. The tin work in any 
house ‘consists of the leaders, the gutters, 
the tin work necessary to make the roof 
tight around the chimneys and in the val- 
leys where the roofs join each other, to- 
gether with perhaps one or two tin roofs 
on porches or piazzas. In the ten thousand 
dollar house, two hundred and forty dol- 
lars should probably cover these items. The 
electric work costs roughly about four dol- 
lars and fifty cents for each outlet besides 
the expense of the electric connection, the 
meter, the switchboard and the heavy 
eable for the service, ete. Two hundred and 
fifty dollars would be sufficient to provide 
the house with forty electric light outlets, 
ten or twelve base plugs and four or five 
electric bells. This is about the equipment 
for the usual ten thousand dollar house 
and the same proportion would hold for 
larger work. For the plumbing we have 
assumed eight hundred dollars and for the 
heating seven hundred and fifty. This 
means that the plumbing fixtures must all 
be of the simplest possible variety and that 
the heating is one of the less expensive 
types. Under present conditions with the 
cost of all metals so far beyonds what they 
have ever been before, it is necessary to 
economize on the finish of plumbing while 
preserving the quality of piping. if we are 
to get a complete house for what seems to 
be a reascnable sum. Were the heating to 
be hot air instead of steam or vapor sys- 
tem, the cost would perhaps be two hundred 
and fifty dollars less and this extra amount 
could be put into better finish for the 
plumbing fixtures and a better range, etc., 
for the plumbing figure is assumed to in- 
clude bath room fixtures for two baths, 
besides laundry tubs and pantry sinks, the 
range and a hot water boiler. 


IHESE are the several items which are, 

as a rule, included in the general con- 
tract, and while they have been worked out 
on a basis of the cost of a ten thousand dol- 
lar house, the proportion will hold for larger 
or smaller houses, providing that each por- 
tion of the house is finished in about the 
same relation to the whole. Of course, as 
suggested above, the figure for mason work 
would be very greatly expanded were the 
house of masonry construction; and wain- 
scot beam ceilings and elaborate detail of 
exterior or interior cornices and trim would 
raise the price of the carpenter work. In 
a similar way, if copper is desired for metal 
work instead of tin, the price would be 
about tripled, since copper, while perhaps 
more durable than tin, is at the present 
time almost prohibitive in cost. Likewise 
almost any amount you like can be spent 
in plumbing. Brass water piping would add 
four hundred dollars to the cost of the 
plumbing, and built-in bathtubs and heavy 
lavatories would add two hundred dollars 
a bath room. 

To the amounts above given must be 
added certain other items which people as 
a rule do not think of. These are wall 
paper, electric fixtures and the grading and 
planting of the lot. The wall paper applied 
fer a two thousand dollar house would 
probably amount to two hundred or two 
hundred and fifty dollars. The electric fix- 
tures could hardly be less than three hun- 
dred. The cost of the grading is of all the 
items which enter into the construction of 
a house perhaps the most difficult to de- 
termine for there is no “typical” lot. Let 
us call it five hundred for the case we are 
considering, and with these things as a 
basis make up a_ schodule which will 
roughly apply to suburban houses of all 
kinds. 
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Aurore is one of the very newest peonies 


T used to be that one could hardly 

think of a June garden without seeing 

the rose as the dominant flower, but 
things have been gradually changing, until 
today in the wisely planted and up-to-date 
garden the modern peony, by sheer force 
of its majestic blooms, demands and re- 
ceives the homage rightly its due. 

One does not have to be an enthusiast 
te grow good peonies—their culture is so 
simple. It need not be said of this flower 
as the late Dean Hole said of the rose, 
“To have beautiful roses in one’s garden 
one must have beautiful roses in one’s 
heart. He must woo them as Jacob wooed 
Laban’s daughter.” On the contrary, the 
peony reminds me of Dickens’ Mark Tap- 
ley, who delighted in adverse conditions so 
that he might “come out strong.” No win- 
ter is too cold for the peony, a great com- 
fort when you begin to count the degrees 
below zero. In fact, I have often observed 
that the flowers are better after a severe 
winter than after a mild one. Neither, as a 
rule, need one worry about bugs nor blight. 

Obviously, within the space of a maga- 
zine page I cannot give cultural directions 
in detail; for these I would refer the in- 
terested reader to the various growers’ cat- 
alogs, and particularly to Mrs. Harding's 
“The Book of the Peony,” published last 
spring. I shall, however, endeavor to help 
the would-be planter by mentioning a few 
of the cardinal points of peony culture. 
But do not be unduly alarmed or 
confused by “directions,” for if you can 
grow geraniums or sunflowers, you surely 
can grow peonies, and good ones, too. 

In the first place, the peony should be 
planted in the fall. Planting may be safely 
done in the spring also, but the growth 
then will be more or less checked, since 
this flower makes its entire top growth for 





Asa Gray is an exquisite pink 


BY GEORGE H. PETERSON 


the year by early June, beginning it as soon 
as the frost is out of the ground. The loca- 
tion for the planting is not particularly im- 
portant so long as it is not under trees 
or large shrubbery, or up against the walls 
of buildings. 

The soil should be deep and rather heavy 
it exhibition blooms are wanted. If the soil 
is fairly good, little if any manure is de- 
sirable. If it is used it should be well 
retted and thoroly mixt thru the 
soil before the planting is done. Too free 
use of manure may cause scabby or “black 
rot” roots. Bone meal and wood ashes may 
be used to advantage, but whatever is used 
be sure to incorporate it thoroly in the 
soil. 

You will get the peony from your grower 
in the form of a root, from which in the 
fall you will find protruding, fleshy or 
pinkish eyes. It is from these eyes, or 
buds as they are variously called, that next 
season’s growths will spring. The roots 
should be set in the ground so that the 
main eyes are about two (not deeper than 
three) inches beneath the surface of the 
soil. Place the roots from three to three 
znd a half feet apart. 

The first winter after planting a light 





This snow white variety is called Avalanche 


mulch, an inch or so, of coarse manure 
or other material, will be beneficial in pre- 
venting the loose roots from being heaved 
by the frost. 

In May. as soon as the buds form, 
pinch off all but the central one on each 
stem. 

When cutting peonies leave at least two 
leaf stalks on each stem, and under no cir- 
cumstances cut away the foliage as soon 
as the plants are thru blooming, as I have 
known people to do. During the summer 
the eyes are forming beneath the surface 
of the soil at the base of each foliage stem, 
and the foliage is necessary to develop 
these eyes. All foliage may, however, be 
cut away to the ground as soon as it be- 
gins to turn brown in the autumn. 

Do not leave grass or weeds to grow 
about the plant, but keep ground stirred 
and mellow thruout the summer. 

During the pre-blooming season, if rains 
are infrequent, apply water copiously to 
the roots. At this time the plants are grow- 
ing rapidly and require considerable mois- 
ture to produce exhibition blooms. After 
the blooming season is over, no attention 
will be required other than cultivating the 
cround occasionally about the plants. 
Watering will then be necessary only in 
case of drought. 

Ivo not plant peonies in soil where peony 






















The beautiful Festiva Mazrima is white 


roots have been planted before. This is im- 
portant. 

There are numerous varieties of peonies. 
In submitting the following list I do not 
claim that it is the “best” thirty. You could 
not get two people to agree on any list 
of thirty and I doubt if I could agree with 
myself two years in succession on any one 
“best” list: The varieties mentioned are, 
however, very good and represent a wide 
range of color as well as a long season of 
bloom. 

Adolphe Rousseau—Deep red. 

Asa Gray—Light pink. 
Avalanche—White. 

Duchess de Nemours—White and yellow. 
Edulis Superba—Pink. 

IXugenie Verdier—Blush. 

Felix Crousse—Red. 

Festiva Maxima—White. 

Jeanne d’Are—Tri-color. 

Mme. Barillet-Deschamps—Pink. 
Mme. Calot—Blush. 

Mme. de Galhau—Pink. 

Mme. de Verneville—-Blush white. 
Mme. Ducel—Pink. 

Mme. Emile Lemoine—Blush white. 
Mme. Lemonier—Lavender and white. 
Marguerite Gerard—Blush. 

Marie Lemoine—White. 

Milton Hill—Pink. 

Modele de Perfection—Pink. 

M. Dupont—White. 

M. Martin Cahuzac—Darkest red. 
Qctavie Demay—Blush. 
Philomele—-Pink and yellow. 

Pierre Duchartre—Pink. 

Reine Hortense—Pink. 
Solfatare—-White and yellow. 
Souveraine de l'Exposition Universelle— 

Pink. 

Triomphe de I’ Exposition de Lille—Pink. 
Umbellata Rosea-—Pink and straw. 








Mme. de Galhau is pink, too 
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WINDING UP THE CAMPAIGN 


BY F. F. ROCKWELL 


ITH the approach of fall weather 
comes the time when the thousands 
of this year’s new gardeners have, 


to stop thinking in terms of what they will 
plant next and make their plans for wind. 
ing up the campaign. 

I say “make their plans” advisedly, for 
while it may be the general practise to 
simply let the garden wind itself up or to 
speak more accurately. run itself down, 
the efficient gardener will plan his last few 
weeks of garden work just as carefully as 
he did the first. The work that remains to 
be done is no less important even tho on 
the surface it may seem less enticing than 
that of the budding months of April and 
May. 

The fact of the matter is that the new 
gardener should get out of the habit of 
looking upon the late fall work as closing 
the garden campaign and see it in the 
truer aspect of beginning next year’s cam- 
paign. Much of the work still to be done, 
of course, is in the nature of turning to 
best account the results of the efforts of 
the last few months. If it is no more than 
that, however, it means that the gardener 
is failing to take advantage of the many 
opportunities which exist for laying solid 
foundations for next year’s spring drive. 

Whether the peace discussion started by 
the Pope’s message comes to any definite 
head or not, there will be just as much 
veason for and just as much patriotism in 
every gardener’s doing his bit next year 
as there has been this. War or no war we 
shall need all the food that can be pro- 
duced. 

On this basis the first and one of the 
most important jobs to be undertaken in 
winding up this year’s campaign is to start 
to lay in supplies for next year’s campaign 
by sowing winter or “cover” crops on every 
square foot of ground as fast as it can be 
cleared. In many cases they can be sown 
before the ground is cleared. For instance, 
the soil between your rows of late corn, 
between tomato and bean poles, among and 
under many of the vine crops where fall 
cabbage and lettuce are being cut, etc., may 
be raked up or loosened up with a hoe now 
without in the least disturbing the growing 
crops and made ready to receive the seed 
of winter rye, winter vetch, crimson clover 
and other quick-growing plants that will 
make growth enough before winter sets in 
to keep the ground covered and furnish a 
thick covering of green material to be 
plowed or spaded under in the spring. And 
yet it is hard to find one garden in ten 
where these things could be used in which 
they are made use of. The great importance 
of having material of this kind to plow 
under or spade under in the spring is not 
half realized. Everyone recognizes the value 
of manure in increasing crop yields but 
comparatively few persons, even among 
gardeners of some experience, seem to rec- 
ognize the fact that these beneficial results 
are due as much, if not more, to the 
“humus” and to the stimulation of bac- 
terial action in the soil as to the actual 
plant foods contained in the manure. With 
green crops of this kind to turn under you 
will be starting your year’s gardening right, 
therefore make the first objective in your 
fall garden campaign the covering of every 
bare spot with something to grow thru the 
winter. 

Verhaps the next most important point 
to be aimed at in your fall work is to pre- 
vent the serious waste which almost al- 
ways occurs from not gathering crops as 
soon as they are ready to harvest. With 
all the things which will be maturing from 
now on in the home garden. 1t is a very 
easy matter to lose twenty-five to fifty per 
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To save the best green fruit on your tomato 
vines hang them up in a sheltered place 


cent of many crops thru neglect in this 
respect. You have been informed thru the 
pages of this magazine and thru many other 
sources how to save your garden products 
after they are harvested by canning and 
preserving and drying in all the latest and 
most efficient ways. All of this information, 
however, will be of little avail to the care- 
less gardener who allows his garden prod- 
ucts to spoil in the garden before they 
have a chance to spoil in the kitchen. Keep 
everything pickled! If you can’t can it or 
dry it all yourself, sell it; if you can’t sell 
it, give it away. There are a few things, 
such as some of the beans and squash, 
which will be good for winter use after they 
“go by” as summer or fall vegetables. By 
far the bigger part of them, however, will 
be wasted if they are not taken promptly 
when ready, and that is not all; in many 
eases allowing them to mature on the 
plant will mean the cutting down to a con- 
siderable extent of the total yield which 
might have been obtained. 


EXT, be on your guard against the first 

fail frosts. Every year a very consider- 
able per cent of the total yield of the aver- 
age small garden is lost thru the fact that 
its owner has neglected to be prepared on 
this point. Remember that your beans, cu- 
cumbers, melons, squash, sweet corn, sweet 
potatoes, eggplants, peppers, okra and to- 
matoes are likely to be spoiled by the very 
first frost if it happens to be a severe one, 
as is frequently the case. Even lettuce and 
cauliflower, which are a little more hardy 
than the vegetables above, may be rendered 
useless if steps are not taken in advance 
to prepare to save them. Beans, lettuce 
and other things which may easily be cov- 
ered, can be carried thru the first frost or 
two by giving them slight protection with 
marsh hay or some old bags, sheets or some 
other similar covering. With the plants 
that bear fruits, such as tomatoes, squash, 
peppers, eggplants, etc., all the full-grown 
specimens may be taken off when frost 
threatens and ripened up afterward by 
keeping them in a suitable place, packed in 
leaves or in good clean straw in a cold- 
frame, for instance, where they will get 
plenty of air but may be covered readily 
with the sash to protect them from cold 
rains or the succeeding frosty nights. In 


the case of tomatoes I have often savea 
even fruits which had reached their full 
size by taking the whole plant and after 
cutting off all suckers and immature 
growth, hanging them up by the roots in 
a place where they were safe from frosts. 
This will keep many fruits, that would 
otherwise shrink and decay, plump and 
firm until they have time to ripen. Cauli- 
flower and lettuce may be carried on for 
some weeks by taking the plants up with 
a good ball of roots and soil and trans- 
planting them into moist soil in a cold- 
frame, where they can be shaded from 
bright sun for a few days until the roots 
reéstablish their contact with tHe soil and 
continue to supply them with enough mois- 
ture to keep them from wilting. Of course 
the frame should not be covered except 
when necessary to prevent their freezing. 
A little later you will have a lot of har- 
vesting to do in a hurry. The longer the 
taking up or cutting of such things as 
beets, carrots, rutabagas, turnips, winter 
radishes and winter cabbage can be put 
off the better. Nevertheless, provision 
should be made in advance to attend to 
each one of these things as expeditiously 


“as possible when the time comes. With this 


end in view do not delay any longer pre- 
paring your winter quarters for them. 
whether the quarters are to be in the cel- 
lar or store-room, and obtaining an ample 
supply of “containers” in which to keep 
them. While tight staved barrels will an- 
swer for some purposes, such as keeping 
potatoes, winter apples, vegetables to be 
packed in sand, ete., the open stave or 
vegetable barrels are much better for such 
things as onions and cabbage. In fact, as 
a general rule, the more air that can be 
had the better. Boxes and baskets of all 
kinds and shapes will come in handy and 
there is very little risk of getting too many 
of them. 


NOTHER item not to be overlooked 

now if you have any frames in which to 
continue gardening after old General Jack 
Frost has put a stop to your efforts out- 
of-doors, is the sowing of seeds for your 
winter garden. If you have no frames there 
is ample time to build them now before 
freezing weather. The seeds can be sown 
in them and the plants half grown while 
you are ordering or getting your glass sash 
or covers for them. A cold-frame on the 
sheltered side of your house with one or 
two double-glazed sash will prove to be 
one of the best garden investments you 
ever made. Lettuce, radish, spinach, chard, 
may be grown easily thruout the winter 
at very cool temperatures, and beets, car- 
rots, cucumbers, tomatoes, etc. may be 
planted several weeks earlier than you 
could put them out-of-doors in the spring. 

Last, but by no means least, clean up 
now. The usual practise is to let the gar- 
den rubbish of all kinds remain until 
spring, thus leaving the best sort of a har- 
boring place for the carrying over of in- 
sects and disease spores of all varieties, 
while the gardener spends his good time in 
burning up clean, harmless leaves which 
may have fallen on his front lawn and 
walks instead of saving them for the 
humus they could supply if put into a com- 
post heap or into a pile to rot. Clean the 
garden up from end to end—and burn the 
cleanings. This is not only an ounce of 
prevention so far as insects and diseases 
are concerned, but will save many hours’ 
work in the busy days of next spring when 
you undertake to start the new season’s 
work which should be based on the winding 
up of this year’s campaign. 
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REFURBISHING THE HOUSE FOR WINTER 





BY AGNES FOSTER WRIGHT of lemon yellow, 


which could be in- 
troduced in a lamp- 





meant holland slip 
covers and odori- 
ferous mattings ; 
and when winter 
refurbishing meant 
the rehanging of 
lined, interlined. 
befringed and _ be- 
tasseled woolen rep 
or velour curtains, 
and the emerging 
of many _ tufted 
sofas and chairs 
from their holland 
coverings, like so 
many humpy cater- 
pillars. 

The summer's 
dust was whacked 
out of bdoks, and 
they were evened 
out on their re- 
spective shelves for 
their long winter's 
sleep, or this duty 
was avoided’ by 
keeping the books in cases with locked glass 
doors, the key to which had been mislaid 
seasons ago by a house-cleaner who had been 
taught the trick by a New England woman. 
Mosquito netting came off gilt frames and 
chandeliers, bric-a-brac descended from the 
closet shelves to its accustomed niches and 
tired wives and irritable husbands lived 
again amidst spotless stuffy surroundings. 

The spotlessness still prevails, let us 
hope, but nowadays stuffiness is a crime 
in furnishing. A decorator can win any 
woman away from the most desired posses- 
sion by dilating upon its stuffiness—and 
any man by accusing his choice of stodgi- 
ness, with the suggestion that his taste is 
a little middle-aged. In choosing furnish- 
ings for the winter these are the pitfalls 
most to be avoided—stuffiness and stodgi- 
ness. The same rule applies to furniture, 
hangings, papers, upholstery and all the 
accessories—the lamp-shades, pillows and 
covers. One does not have to go to the 
other extreme and put dotted muslin cur- 
tains at the windows, or fill the library 
with light-toned wicker. 

How, by the way. is one to dispose of 
summer wicker? After its season on the 
porch it is dusty and shabby, particularly 
if it is unstained or stained in a light tone. 
The cushioning, too. is frequently faded, 
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Johnston-Hewitt Studie 


The day bed is an asset in a small room, 
presentable by day and comfortable by night 
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In summer the big couch backs up to the fireplace but in winter it faces it, making 
an intimate grouping. A winter. living-room should compose 


and is probably of a pattern unsuitable 
for indoors. But there are tremendous pos- 
sibilities for transforming it into very pre- 
sentable furniture for the living room. 

It should be thoroly beaten with a cane 
rug beater, and then brushed with a long- 
haired furniture brush. After the accumu- 
lation of dust has been removed, a color 
appropriate to the room where it will be 
placed must be chosen. For instance, if the 
living room is in tan, a deep greenish blue 
might be selected ; if gray, a mulberry tone 
would look well, or a deep yellow. Green 
seems too summery to be desirable, altho 
it is always much the prettiest color for 
wicker. 

The furniture should then be carefully 
painted, the last coat being of enamel to 
prevent finger-marks from showing. The 
braided edges of the wicker may be painted 
a contrasting color or a contrasting tone 
of the same color, but one tone all over is 
preferable. The note of variety may be in- 
troduced in the cushions, if desired. The 
color of the wicker may be enriched by 
putting a thin coat of antique glaze over 
the entire piece, and then rubbing it off, 
so that the antique appears in the grooves 
and the pure color on the high spots. An- 
tiquing is done by mixing Prussian blue, 
burnt sienna and raw umber with turpen- 
tine. It gives the tone of the furniture a 
certain richness and depth. 


HE cushions for this converted porch 
furniture may be either entirely re- 
covered, or provided with winter slip covers 
of velour, linen or some other material. It 
is always better to remove the summer 
coverings. In case these are tacked down. 
the winter fabric may, of course, be tacked 
over them, but a piece of very closesly wov- 
en cotton could be first attached, in order 
to prevent the dirt and dust from sifting 
thru. The colors of the material are, natur- 
ally, very important. If the wicker is green- 
ish blue, the coverings might be striped 
linen damask in green-blue and deep yel- 
low. A deep warm tan material, repeating 
the tone of the walls. would be excellent 
if one wishes to be “safe.” tho it is less 
smart and distinguished than the striped 
linen. If the furniture is painted mul- 
berry, upholstery of a two-toned gray and 
mulberry linen could be had, accented by 
two deep mulberry cushions on the sofa. 
The combination of mulberry and _ two- 
toned grays simply cries out for a touch 





base or two jars 
on the mantel. 

For winter fur- 
nishings unstained 
or light - stained 
wicker should be 
avoided. The tex- 
ture of wicker is 
light and summery, 
but the use of 
paint and enamel 
minimizes this 
quality and = trans- 
fers attention to 
the color and line. 
There are many 
charming new 
shapes in the pieces 
on the market; for 
example, a low 
stool about twenty 
by ten inches, with 
two side arms and 
a two inch thick 
cushion, which 
makes a nice foot- 
stool or seat before the fire, 

Wicker combines very well with wal- 
nut, oak or painted furniture, but not 
so well with mahogany. Mahogany is never 
« good mixer, unless it is stained so like 
walnut as to be mistaken for it. In case one 
has to select some new furniture for the 
winter home, it is wise to heed the modern 
tendency toward walnut of Italian and! 
French design, rather than to choose ta- 
hogany from force of habit. Put what nta- 
hogany pieces you have in the bedrooms, 
and build up the living room or library or 
hall or dining room with English and Ital- 
ian furnishings. The day of Colonial ma- 
hogany is passing. It is suitable for a Co- 
lonial house, but not particularly adapted 
to houses of other style. It has been done to 
death. People have treasured an ugly piece 
of purple mahogany, heavy in design, with- 
out subtlety of line or decoration, simply 
because it possest the merit (or claim 
to merit) of being Colonial. There is a cur- 
rent idea that all Priscillas were sweet, 
winsome and graceful, but I have no doubt 
there were some awfully ugly frumps 
named Priscilla—and the same is true of 
furniture. So in refurnishing for the win- 
ter, try to get into the new trend. 

For instance, select for the living room 
a large walnut table—say, six feet 


around a_ fireplace 
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In winter these fireplace seats are warm- 
toned velvet, in summer, rose colored linen 
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by two feet—of simple Italian 
design. Repeat the walnut in a 
desk and rush-seated chair with 
Italian carving. Have one or 
two of the low tables or benches 
which come in such attractive 
shapes, at such moderate prices. 
It is always true that a few 
pieces of distinct individuality 
determine the character of a 
room, and make it seem livable 
and homelike—not like a New 
Hampshire best parlor or the 
“creation” of a decorator who 
knows more of period than of 
personality. To supplement the 
Italian furniture in the living 
room, there might be a _ long, 
roomy davenport and two 
chairs, all upholstered _ alike, 
perhaps in a narrow striped 
blue velour. The hangings could 
be of figured linen, bound with 
taffeta of the lighter shade of 
blue in the velour. 

Of course, one seldom has a chance to 
buy so many pieces of furniture at once, 
but such a general scheme could be kept 
in mind and gradually worked out. It is 
always possible to substitute furniture on 
hand while the scheme is being evolved. 
One may have, for example, an _ ugly 
American walnut table with many scrolls 
and knobs and pendants, which can be 
substituted for the Italian table. Saw off 
all the “obtrudendences,” remove the var- 
nished finish, and paint the entire piece 
a deep, neutral blue. While the paint is 
still moist, go over it with a stipple brush, 
patting it to give an uneven finish. Then 
put on an antique glaze, and lastly stripe 
it in dull yellow or sage green, or a black 
or bronze tone. If you are uncertain as to 
the striping, simply touch up the edges 
and the grooves in the turning of the legs 
and so on. 

To provide a couch to stretch out on, 
where space is limited, an excellent con- 
trivance is the sofa with one arm on a 
rachet. The latter lets down, forming a 
horizontal rest for the feet, and is uphol- 
stered at the joining of the sofa, so that it 
looks all right either up or down. This is 
a splendid sofa for an apartment where an 
extra bed for an overnight guest must oc- 
casionally be provided. 

By the end of a long summer, the walls 
are very grimy and dusty and the paper 
frequently much faded. In refurbishing one 
ean get a very rich effect at small cost by 
paneling the walls with molding. The walls 
should be given several coats of paint. the 
last being stipple finish, and the woodwork 
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A particularly well arranged room 
summer and warm enough for winter and pleasant at all times 
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and molding should receive a plain fat 
finish of the same tone. This treatment 
tends to make the room larger and more 
restful, and the shadows formed by the 
grooves of the molding will give two tones 
to the paneling. A very good method of 
renovating a papered wall, where the paper 
is faded but intact, is to apply a water 
tint, making the wall fresh and clean. This 
is a very economical treatment. The tints 
come in powdered form, and are easily 
mixt with water and put on with a white- 
wash brush. 

It is possible, incidentally, to obtain 
marvelous shades by dyeing rugs and car- 
pets. There is a wonderful shade of rich 
mulberry, for example, which comes from 
dyeing a red carpet black—and can be had 
in no other way. Carpets are so expensive 
these days that-one welcomes a new sub- 
stitute—floor felting. This is fifty inches 
wide, and comes in many attractive color- 
ings. It makes a soft floor covering, and 
acts as an excellent foil for Orientals. The 
rug par excellence for winter is the deep- 
napped Chenille, with a plain center and a 
one-band border. These are generally made 
to order. 

Covering the walls with deep linen-col- 
ored damask, like a very cheap table cloth, 
produces an unusual effect. The damask 
comes by the yard, and is wide. The 
weave is very coarse and the surface is 
glazed. It is very smart for a bedroom or 
dining room, if divided into panels by 
moldings painted the same tone and lined 
with black. The furniture should corre- 
spond in color, with lines of black, and 
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the fioor could be painted a 
tone darker and marked off in 
diamonds with a narrow black 
line. 

A black glazed chintz with 
baskets of brilliant fruits will 
be wonderfully effective in cur- 
taining a dining room, if put 
on shade rollers with a shaped 
narrow valance to hide the roll- 
er. The dining room chair seats 
might be covered with the same 
design. For curtain pulls a pair 
of long black linen tassels with 
a brilliant bead at the end will 
add a nice little touch. By the 
window, place a wrought iron 
plant or goldfish stand. In noth- 
ing has there been such a re- 
vival as in wrought iron in the 
past six months. Copied from 
old bits and old designs, the 
foliage and flowers wrought out 
by hand and painted and an- 
tiqued, these modern wrought 
iron pieces are the greatest boon to the 
decorator searching for something new and 
attractive. So it is well in renovating for 
the winter to be abreast of the times and 
get at least one piece of wrought iron. 


of the freshest and most agreeable 


NE 
; O papers for a bedroom is an inexpensive 


narrow green and white stripe. The wood- 
work should be white, and the carpet a 
green or gray. For undercurtains I would 
use dotted Swiss with ruffles edged with 
green rick-rack braid; the overcurtains 
should be of green to match the braid. 
With this use furniture of mahogany with 
one over-upholstered chair in green change- 
able rep. If you have an old white bed- 
room set, paint it green and stripe it in a 
darker tone, and use it in place of the ma- 
hogany. 

A chaise longue is an addition to the 
bedroom which is being more and more 
appreciated. They may be had in wicker, 
cane or in semi-upholstered form. By far 
the nicest, however, is the luxurious all- 
over upholstered sort, where one “sinks 
never to rise again.” Considering how in- 
expensive they are, it is curious that they 
are not more used. The daybed, of course, 
is found everywhere, and is a wonderful 
asset in a small room, being present- 
able by day and comfortable by night. 
With great suitability the chaise longue 
takes the place of that horror of horrors, 
the brass bedstead. Long may it reign! In 
winter smartening up one is sure to count 
this article of furniture among the blest 
novelties of the season. 


The same room in summer and in winter. The transformation is wrought by rearranging the furniture and interchanging slip covers 
and velvet upholstery. Changing the atmosphere of a room without actually changing its furnishings is a fascinating game 








OR the rest of the season our chief 
K work in the garden will be to see that 

nothing is lost. By canning, pickling 
and drying every bit of useful food material 
may be saved. Since a shortage of self-seal- 
ing receptacles seems probable this fall, all 
methods of evaporating or condensing 
watery foods should be studied. Any wide- 
mouthed bottles may be used for fruit but- 
ters, etc., if the cork is covered with paraf- 
fin or a mixture of rosin and beeswax. If 
a cork fitting the bottle is placed in the mid- 
die of a small square of thin white cloth and 
the corners brought up to meet on the top 
of the cork, it may be dipped in hot paraf- 
fin and thten crowded into the bottle, form- 
ing a close seal yet readily removed, when 
needed, by pulling the ends of the cloth. 


Watermelon rind, citron melons, 
Relishes half grown canteloupes, green 

tomatoes, indeed almost any 
fruit or vegetable urftdeveloped when over- 
taken by the frost, may be of service as a 
relish in the form of preserve or sweet 
pickle. Frequently housekeepers have laid 
too great stress upon this type of food. It 
is not sustaining like the grains or legumes 
or even the potato, but by giving flavor or 
relish it does enable us to enjoy a monot- 
onous diet. 

Fruit butters were an important article 
of diet and commerce among the early set- 
tlers. They can be made from almost any 
available combination of fruits. The pulp 
of ripe tomatoes is sometimes separated 
from seeds and skin, as for making catsup, 
end then, instead of adding vinegar and 
salt, sugar and some flavors are put with 
it and the whole evaporated to the con- 
sistency of other fruit butters or mar- 
maiades. 

Summer squashes if constantly 
Squash picked will continue to fruit until 

the frosts come, but for variety 
you may like to try the larger Hubbard or 
Turbans, early in the fall. Look over the 
plot and sélect any that are misshapen or 
imperfect and hence would not keep till 
midwinter. As a rule the harder the shell 
the better the squash will keep. 

Split hard shell squashes, scrape out the 
seeds and steam; then when the pulp is 
soft scrape it away from the shell. This 
saves material and labor. Half an hour to 
an hour is ample for cooking squash. The 
soft pulp may then be put thru a ricer or 
simply mashed, and seasoned with salt, pep- 
per and butter. This prepared squash may 
be put thru bag and tube, like potato, for 
a garnish. Sometimes the shell may be 
trimmed in the shape of a dish without re- 
moving its contents. Or it can be baked 
either in one large piece or in _ indi- 
vidual portions, a method especially good 
for watery squashes as part of the juice 
evaporates, leaving the pulp drier and 
sweeter. 

Cooked squash may be substituted for 
potato in hashes, croquettes or breads. A 
combination of cooked pumpkin or squash 
with cornmeal seems to have been devised 
by the early settlers to give variety to 
their corn bread. The soft pulp gave some- 
thing the same texture as scalding the corn 
meal, and served to make the meal last 
longer. A cream of squash soup, if flavored 
with herbs or onion, is as satisfying as the 
popular “creams” of other vegetables. 
Squash pie is a combination of about equal 
proportions of cooked squash and uncooked 
custard, which are then cooked in a crust. 
Squash. like carrots or melon rinds, may be 
the basis of a preserve highly flavored with 
ginger or lemon. A surplus of pumpkin or 
squash which cannot be kept otherwise may 
- cut, pared and dried like apples or other 
ruits. 
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Another old standby is the car- 
Carrots rot. which is not fairly appre- 
ciated by people generally, but 
which has many excellent qualities. As a 
garden ornament it would be worth a place, 
and it takes care of itself if given half a 
chance. Instead of planting it in rows in 
beds, in the usual fashion, use it as a bor- 
der around plots of the taller vegetables 
like beans or corn, or to give a finish to the 
irregular course that squashes mark out 
for themselves. Is there any real reason 
why appearance should not be considered 
in laying out the vegetable garden as well 
as the flower beds? Perhaps the vegetables 
would be more highly appreciated if we 
realized their decorative possibilities. 
Carrots may be steamed or boiled in their 
skins or scraped before cooking since the 
skin is very thin on the young root. Often 
it is simpler for the cook to scrape and 
eut the carrots in half inch cubes or strips 
before cooking, but in that case the water 
should be saved for soups or allowed to 
evaporate at the end of the cooking proc- 
ess so that all the sweet juices may be 
saved. A little butter and salt is the best 
dressing for choice young carrots; a white 
s:zuce makes the older ones more attractive. 


Like other salad plants. celery is 
mainly water but contains enough 
solids, especially mineral matter, 
to be a valuable vegetable. Celeriac, turnip- 
rooted celery, has much the same flavor, 
but the thick root is the part used instead 
of the stalks. This may be served raw when 
very young and tender but is generally 
cooked and served with a cream sauce, hot 
or cold with salad dressing. 

Every head of celery may be sorted into 
two or three classes of stalks. The largest 
are often unfit for anything but flavoring 
soup. The next layer may be cut crosswise 
in half inch lengths, cooked an hour or 
more until tender, the water drained off for 
soup and the cooked sections put in a 
white or brown or tomato sauce, either in 
timbale cases or on toast. Another method 
is to scallop the celery in layers with white 
sauce and a sprinkle of cheese and buttered 
crumbs on top. Sometimes the stalks are 
cut in two inch pieces and these are only 
partly boiled and then dipped in batter and 
fried in deep fat. Celery, either cooked or 
raw, chopped fine, is an agreeable addition 
to stuffing for poultry or to sauces to serve 
with chicken or veal : 

The next layer of stalks may not be quite 
tender enough to eat at the table but are 
just the sort to cut in cubes for salads. 
Cut each stalk in two or three strips; lay 
ten or more of the strips on a board or 
stiff paper and then cut them across all at 
once in quarter inch cubes with a sharp 
knife. The white tips of the leaves make 
au attractive garnish for a salad or plat- 
ter of cold meat. 

But best of all are the three or four 
crisp. white little stalks in the middle of 
the head. These should never be wasted in 
soup or even in a chicken salad but should 
be served raw as a relish. 


Celery 


Sweet peppers, green or ripe, 
Peppers have grown in popular favor very 

rapidly of late and will be found 
even in war gardens. They may be canned 
for use later like the pimientoes (which 
they are) which formerly came from Spain. 
Like some of the other vegetables we have 
been considering, they are of value chiefly 
because they make more nutritious foods 
appetizing. 

The seeds are rather hot and should be 
removed but may be saved to flavor soups. 
The “core” or little cushion on which the 
seedy rest, is a soft tender morsel and 
should be added to the stuffing of the pep- 
per or chopped with it. A single pepper 
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FROM GARDEN TO TABLE 






chopped fine makes a good flavoring for an 
omelet, a salad or hashed potatoes. The 
green peppers, when core and seeds are re- 
moved, have a large hollow space which 
seems to invite stuffing. Their attractive 
eclor, shape and flavor make them admir- 
able vehicles to convey even hash to other- 
wise unwilling mouths. Rice and cheese 
served in peppers is a substantial meat 
substitute. Sweet corn cut from the cob 
may be cooked in peppers or have a bit of 
chopped pepper added to it. The ripe pep- 
pers combined with sweet corn, either fresh 
or canned, make a savory soup which is 
made more substantial by adding milk. Some 
of the least expensive cuts of meat, cooked 
slowly until the meat is tender in a cas- 
serole dish with a generous covering of 
peppers, tomatoes and onions will rival the 
choicer meats in the opinion of the family. 


Egg-plant will not fruit well 
Ege-plant unless the soil is quite rich, but 
if well-nourished will often 
continue to mature its fruits after light 
frosts. The standard ways of preparing this 
fruit are frying and baking. It is cut in 
quarter inch slices, pared and the slices 
ent in halves, or it may be cut in two inch 
strips like vegetables for Julienne soup. 
To bake the “egg” cut it in cubes, put 
them in a dish with seasoning and alternate 
layers of crumbs, cover with hot water or 
milk and bake about an hour. Or use the 
skins of the egg-plant for stuffing with a 
mixture of crumbs, seasoning and the pulp, 
which is parboiled before mixing with the 
other ingredients. 


Tho last spring the potato 
was one of the luxuries of 
life it is to be hoped that the 
thousands of new gardens will give their 
owners an abundant supply this fall. Altho 
pcetatoes will stand transportation better 
than many vegetables they are never so 
good as when dug just before they are 
cooked. 

Baking is the best of all ways to cook 
new potatoes, for they are liable to have 
an excess of moisture which will be lost in 
the oven, and when baked the skins are 
tender and can be eaten. 

New potatoes, also, are especially desir- 
able for salads and may be made the basis 
of the mixt vegetables or Macedoine salads. 
Where the same person is both gardener 
and cook formal recipes for salads are 
wholly out of place. One takes what is at 
hand and proceeds to make the best thing 
possible of it. Potato, green corn and cu- 
cumbers are left from dinner, if in fairly 
equal proportions all right, but what does 
it matter if there is twice as much of one 
as of both the others? They are each com- 
pounds of water, mineral matter and a 
little starchy or sugary material. Since 
they lack fat and protein those must be 
added if they are to be the main dish for 
supper or luncheon. The fat may be added 
in the shape of olive oil or oil that comes 
from peanuts or maize, or it may be cream, 
sweet or sour, or a cooked dressing con- 
taining butter. or even bacon fat. Or the 
salad may have little or no fat in it but be 
garnished with crisp curls of bacon or al- 
most transparent slices of cold roast pork 
rick in fat. There is a little protein in the 
green vegetables, especially the legumes, 
and salad dressings containing milk and 
eggs supply more. If the salad is to be the 
main dish a liberal garnish of hard-boiled 
eggs will bring it up to meat standards of 
fat and protein. 

Every well regulated garden should have 
successive plantings of lettuce, corn-salad, 
chickory or other salad plants. With their 
aid and a good cooked dressing kept on 
hand, to which oil may be added as re- 
quired, a salad is easily concocted from 
what is at hand. 


Potatoes 
and Salads 
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BUILDING IN THE VERNACULAR 


UILDING in the BY 
B vernacular! A well- 

sounding phrase, 
truly. But “Just what 
does it mean?’ perhaps 
you say. Well—for the 
benefit of the hypotheti- 
eal lay person, who 
doesn’t know and _ isn’t 
supposed to know, and 
still more for the benefit 
of the “gentle reader” 
who doesn’t know and is 
supposed to know and is 
ashamed to admit that he 
doesn’t know and is se- 
cretly glad when some- 
body “talks to the cat,” 
or to the hypothetical lay 
person, so that he can 
find out without expos- 
ing his ignorance—build- 
ing in the’ vernacular 
means making use of the 
common materials native 
to a given locality and 
the style of architecture 
peculiar to and charac- 
teristic of the region. 

Savage tribes and primitive peoples built 
altogether in the vernacular because com- 
mon-sense and necessity alike prompted 
them to use the materials that were readi- 
est at hand and because external influences 
had not gained sufficient force to create a 
desire for architectural importations. In a 
more advanced stage, while the promptings 
of both inclination and expediency to build 
in the vernacular were almost as urgent 
us in the primitive stage, there was also a 
strong element of tradition inherited from 
miscellaneous sources that had, in the 
course of time, become incorporated into 
the mass of popular taste and created well- 
defined preferences for methods and types 
that were not always in accord with the 
obvious course that expediency dictated 
and, sometimes, were quite at variance 
with it. Indeed, at this stage,,tradition may 
be said to have become the dominant factor 
in determining architectural style. 

This stage was conspicuously exemplified 
while our first forebears in the American 
colonies were adjusting their architectural 
practise to the conditions existing in the 
New World. They clung tenaciously to the 
building traditions they had brought with 
them from the several parts of England 
whence they came, and it was not until 


Colonies 





Courtesy of J. B. Lippincott Co. 

“Wynnestay” in Philadelphia, built in 1689, 
is typical of Middle Colonies Vernacular 
in the Welsh and English interpretation 
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From “The Colonial Homes of Philadelphia,”’ courtesy of J. B. Lippincott Co. 


“Wyck.” in Gernantown, Philadelphia, built in 1691, is typical of Middle 
A delightful house 


the German interpretation. 


after the lapse of ten, fifteen or twenty 
years from the time of their arrival that 
they fully succeeded in accommodating tra- 
dition and inherited preference to local 
conditions and evolving from an amalgama- 
tion a colonial expression of architecture 
that might properly be termed vernacular, 
an expression consisting of tradition graft- 
ed upon and modified by the unalterable 
physical characteristics of the region. And, 
be it remembered, there was no one type 
that can be called the vernacular of the 
American colonies, for just as the types 
of colonists in the separate parts of the 
country differed exceedingly, the one from 
the other, and just as the natural condi- 
tions in the various sections of the colonies 
also differed widely, so likewise did the 
mode of architectural expression evolved 
in any one locality differ from all the others. 


EGINNING with the northern colonies, 

we find the early New England type of 
house which may be considered to have 
reached a truly vernacular and unmistak- 
ably individual stage by about 1680 or 
1690. By that time the traditional forms 
transplanted from England, on the one 
hand, and the modifications imposed by 
local necessity, on the other, had become 
firmly welded.together into a fully defined 
expression that plainly reflected the fea- 
tures of the British prototype whence it 
was ultimately derived and also, just as 
logically, the effect of regional influences. 
The average New England house, so soon 
as it had passed beyond the temporary 
stage of a mere log cabin shelter, hastily 
erected under pressure of immediate neces- 
sity, and had begun to display any ap- 
proach to architectural style, exhibited the 
usual characteristics of the contemporary 
Iinglish house of moderate size. It was per- 
fectly natural that this should be so. “‘First 
of all, the men who built the early New 
Iingland houses and the men who lived in 
them were Englishmen, and, as English- 
men, they were naturally disposed by tem- 
perament to be strongly conservative and 
to cling tenaciously to precedent and tradi- 
tion, particularly in a matter of such vital 
importance as the fashioning of houses. In 
the second place, all their training in 
craftsmanship was English. and it was but 
reasonable that they should continue to 
work in a new land with the same tools 
and to fashion their materials in precisely 
the same manner as they had been wont to 


do in the land of their 
birth.” To take a_ well- 
known example, just 
such an English house in 
America was the “House 
of Seven Gables” in 
Salem, Massachusetts, at 
the outset of its career. 
and very similar to it 
were many other old 
houses thruout’ easterir 
Massachusetts. It was 
nothing more nor less 
than an English half- 
timber house. built as 
were the half-timber or 
“black and white” houses 
in England during the 
reigns of Queen Eliza- 
beth or of the first James 
and Charles. Not the 
least significant thing is 
the. fact. that notwith- 
standing the abundance 
of stone and the presence 
of clay suitable for mak- 
ing brick, the early houses 
were almost invariably of 
timber construction—an- 
other evidence of the force of tradition. 

But, the reader may object, this descrip- 
tion of early New England houses does not 
tally with their present appearance. Very 
true, it does not. But it does correspond 
exactly with the appearance which, from 
much painstaking archeological research 
and the sifting of still remaining structural 
evidence by competent architects, we know 
beyond question they must have presented 
when they were first erected. What was 
true of the New England colonists, regard- 
ing their adherence to wonted methods of 
workmanship and construction and their 
strong attachment to traditional forms of 
architectural expression, was equally true 
of the other colonists. The English, the 
Welsh, the Dutch, the Swedes and the Ger- 
mans continued to think and act as Eng- 
lish, Welsh, Dutch, Swedes and Germans, 
and the results of their several mental at- 
titudes are clearly traceable in the mani- 
festations of early domestic architecture 
for which they were responsible. 


HE colonists “were possest of no mean 
degree of clear-headed, practical com- 
mon-sense and were eminently resourceful.” 
The universal adoption of clapboard casing 
in New England, for example, was a case of 


The House of Seven Gables in Salem is an 
erample of the way early colonists clung 
to the architectural styles of old England 
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A modern expression of Vernacular feeling 
is this shingled house at Fox Point, Wis- 
consin, Elmer Gray was the architect 


adaptation to local needs, and common-sense 
still further perseribed that the clapboard 
casing should become an integral part of the 
wall structure and not be merely a sheath 
to cover up a fabric whose principle of 
construction the outward aspect had ceased 
to express. The process of elimination could 
be traced in the lopping off of some of the 
gables and the reduction of the roof con- 
tour to the ordinary ridge type with two 
guble ends. This very thing was done to 
the “House of Seven Gables” in Salem. The 
sume lopping performance went on in other 
old houses, too. Gradually the process of 
evolution produced a type of house pe- 
culiar to the locality and totally different 
from anything to be found elsewhere; a 
type of house suited, as long years of ex- 
perience had proved, to all the various phy- 
sical requirements of the region and also 
to the social and economic conditions of 
the average New England family. In other 
words, the process of evolution had ar- 
rived at a genuine and fully developed ex- 
pression of vernacular domestic architec- 
ture belonging as unmistakably to the land 
of its origin as do codfish and baked beans. 


RAVELING southwestwardly after an 

examination of New England phases, 
the next important vernacular type in_ the 
colonies was to be found among the Dutch 
of Manhattan and the Hudson valley and 
among their kinsmen of western Long 
Island and northern New Jersey. The al- 
most exact prototypes of 
the earliest Dutch dwell- 
ings in America were the 
small houses in Holland ; 
and the earliest and pur- 
est specimens of these 
small American Dutch 
houses are now to be 
found in  Kingston-on- 
Hudson and in old Hur- 
ley, a quiet little village 
only three miles away 
that has somehow man- 
aged to remain more 
typically Dutch than a 
good deal of present-day 


Holland. These houses 
are low and_ oblong, 
usually with an ell ex- 


tension at one end in the 
rear, With unbroken ridge 
roofs, short eaves and a 
general absence of orna- 
mental detail. The gable 
ends, until the much 
later occasional addition 
of dormers, contained the 








only windows that admitted light and 
air to the upper floor or attic, which was 
ordinarily used altogether as a_ storage 


place or for such operations as spinning, 
weaving or corn-husking. Bedrooms and 
living-rooms alike were on the ground floor 
and, with the exception of a hallway that 
sometimes ran thru the approximate cen- 
ter of the house, were purely fortuitous in 
their arrangement. The walls were of stone. 
but bricks, planks for the gable ends and 
plaster were also employed to help out in 
various places. Notwithstanding their ap- 
parently restricted dimensions, these houses 
were in reality roomy, cheerful and, for a 
thoroly informal and simple manner of life, 
convenient. It goes without saying that 
their style was essentially lacking in any 
element of formality. 

The Dutchman readily adapted himself 
to conditions and, when stone was not at 
hand for his house walls, he built them of 
timbers and covered them with shingles, as 
in Long Island, or with clapboards. As 
time were on a little, he showed his adapt- 
ability further by projecting the eaves to 
protect the wallg from drippings and to 
give some shade to the windows; by making 
his roof into a flattened gambrel, thus giv- 
ing the convenience of a second floor with- 
out really altering the exterior to any great 
extent; by continuing the eaves projection 
forward and putting pillars at the outer 
edge for support and, behold, the veranda 
was formed. 


HE Middle Colonies house of vernacular 

pattern, modeled closely after the small 
stone and brick farmhouses of England and 
Wales, was a rectangular structure of brick 
or stone and, by the nature of its materials, 
in a land abundantly supplied with the 
best of timber, bore testimony to the po- 
tency of traditional preferences. The roof 
was of the ridge type, the eaves projected 
well over a generous cornice which was 
often continued across the gable ends as a 
belt course, the house door was frequently 
protected by a hood and there was not sel- 
dom a penthouse between the first and sec- 
ond floors. Tho penthouse and hood were 
generally dropt in later developments, the 
type retained undiminished its marked in- 
dividuality and comfortable aspect. The use 
ef stucco or rougheasting as a protection 
over walls of porous stone gave an addi- 
tional touch of vernacular character. One 
of the most thoroly representative exam- 
ples of this early type of Middle Colonies 
farmhouse is Wynnestay, shown in one of 
the accompanying illustrations, built near 
Philadelphia in 1689. Practically the only 
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The Vernacular in modern form. An old 
furmhouse of Pennsylvania stone restored 
by Joseph Patterson Sims, architect 


alteration of any consequence that has ever 
been made to the fabric of Wynnestay was 
the raising of the ridgepole of the roof, on 
the oldest portion of the building, to the 
roof-line of an addition made in 1700. Doors 
and windows are low, but of generous 
breadth, and capped by heavy stone lintels 
made of thick, oblong blocks of quarry- 
faced native stone that must have cost no 
ordinary exertion and energy to set them 
in place. The dormers are sharp-peaked, 
and the walls are thick and solid. 

Hundreds of houses of this same general 
type, sometimes smaller, oftentimes much 
larger, are to be found thruout the eastern 
counties of Pennsylvania, west Jersey and 
Delaware. Not seldom have penthouses and 
hoods disappeared and been replaced by the 
more modern porch, but, in the main, the 
houses belong to this same family, rich in 
informal and homelike ‘quality, coupled 
with commodious comfort, that has com- 
mended it as a model for frequent modern 
emulation. In plan, the old houses of this 
type varied ; sometimes one entered directly 
into a living-room from which the stairway 
also ascended, at other times there was a 
well-developed entrance and stair-hall. The 
vitality of this type is evidenced by its con- 
tinued perpetuation and popularity and its 
suitability, in a slightly modified form, to 
modern needs. In this respect it is compar- 
ble to the Dutch colonial type which has 
been so ably revived in modern version by 
suck men as Aymar Embury II. 

In the South still an- 
other vernacular — type, 
derived from English an- 
tecedents, developed in 
which conspicuous fea- 
tures were massive out- 
side chimneys at the ends 
of the building, dormer 
windows in the steep- 
pitched roof, short eaves 
and, oftentimes low, 
rambling wings at each 
side of the main struc- 
ture. There was often, 
tho not invariably, a 
roofed porch at the house 
door, and the material of 
the walls was brick or 
stone, when it was pos- 
sible to obtain one or the 
other, and wood when 
neither of the former 


could be had. 
Nor is the genesis of 
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An early eighteenth century Long Island Dutch house in which the flaring, 
bell like eaves have become a porch roof in the process of porch evolution 


American vernacular ar- 
chitecture wholly restrict- 
(Continued on page %46) 
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IN THE WAR GARDEN 


K U You have battled thru the try- 
eep “P ing month of August, you have 
the Fight jejd the trenches and made 
some advances but your success in this 
campaign for production hinges on your 
action during September. Keep the cul- 
tivator busy; strike down the advance of 
the fall weeds; keep in check the fall in- 
sects and be prepared for the first attack 
of frost. 
Keep celery growing vigorously. 
Celery Apply weak liquid manure water 
at least once each week. Water 
the plants freely after each application. 
One tablespoonful of nitrate of soda dis- 
solved in one gallon of water applied in 
the evening will also stimulate growth. 
Boards are by far the best means of 
blanching celery but soil is often used. As 
the plant is reaching full growth, begin to 
bank it. 
Squash should be harvested before 
panned the frost discolors the skin. 
Squash sc uash vines and other vegetable 
growths not used should be dried and 


burned so as to destroy insect eggs and 
disease. 


Asparagus should be given 
special attention the latter 
part of the month. Clean out 
all fall weeds and apply a free application 
of coarse salt. If the beetle is destroying the 
foliage spray with arsinate of lead, one 
tablespoonful to a pail of water. Do not 
cut the tops until after the berries are red 
and never apply the winter protection of 
manure until after the frost has come to 
stay. 


Asparagus 


If the head has’ started to form 
and the green worm is destroy- 
ing it, sprinkle in a little fine 
salt. Poisons are not recommended after 
the cabbage starts to head. Keep the soil 
well cultivated. If the head begins to crack, 
push it over on its side or raise it a little 
by placing both hands on the under side 
close to the stem and lift it loose in the 
soil. By doing this a number of the feeding 
rvots are destroyed and the head stops 
cracking. 


Cabbage 


Make at least two sowings of early 
dwarf peas the first two weeks of 
this month. If the weather is favor- 
able there will be two late crops of fine 
quality peas. 


Peas 


s Parsley plants should be potted in 
—— a rich soil for winter use. A few 
Hotbe plants in the corner of the hotbed 
or greenhouse bench will supply flavoring 
and garnish during the winter. Seed of both 
head and loose leaf lettuce, if sown early 
in September, will make sturdy plants for 
the hotbed the last of the month. Get the 
hotbed ready at least four or five days be- 
fore transplanting lettuce or other crops. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN 


Such hardy plants as holly- 
hock, sweet william, foxglove 
and hardy pink should be 
shifted during the first two weeks of Sep- 
tember. The new bed should be _ well 
dreined, full of humus in the form of well 
decayed manure and fertile, at least two 
feet in depth. Now is the time to rearrange 
your perennial beds if they have not been 
satisfactory during the summer. 


Perennials 


Peonies if planted in Sep- 
Dablias tember in a rich, deep, well 

drained soil, will bloom the 
following June. As they are very gross 
feeders it is advisable to add a consider- 
able amount of bone meal to the soil. A 
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light application of sheep manure, worked 
into the soil about the dahlias, will not 
only increase the size of the late blooms 
but strengthen the bulbous roots for next 
year. 


Mulch the hybrid perpetuals with 
sheep manure. A little bone meal 
and wood ashes added will strength- 
en this last growth and help to ripen the 
wood. Spray often to keep the red spider 
in check. 


Roses 


Prepare the soil for the bulbs after 
Bulbs the first frost has appeared. Dig 

in some well rotted horse manure 
mixt with bone meal. Keep the bulbs in a 
cool, dry place until the last of the month 
when they may safely be planted. 


Cuttings may be made of colius 
and geraniums at this time. 
Plants of begonia, geraniums cut 
back, heliotrope, lemon verbena, flowering 
maple and snapdragon, if potted in rich 
soil, will bloom at various periods during 
the winter. Before shifting the plants from 
your garden, water them thoroly, take as 
much of the soil adhering to the roots as 
possible and place the newly potted plants 
in a shady place for two or three days be- 
fore putting them in a sunny window. 
Spray the plants frequently with clear 
water for the first three weeks. 


IN THE GREENHOUSE 


Place palms and ferns in a 
shaded greenhouse early this 
month. Wash‘ the palm leaves 
with a soft sponge and fish oil soap. All 
scale insects and vermin of any kind 
should be removed before putting the plants 
into the greenhouse. If the soil is held in 
the fern pot by both hands the top or 
fronds may be swished about in a tub of 
fish oil soap-suds. Allow the plant to stand 
for an hour after washing and then spray 
with clear water. If the insects are hard 
to remove use an old tooth brush, kept 
mn with fish oil soap, and loosen the 
scale. 


House 
Plents 


Palms and 
Ferns 


The early varieties are coming 
into bloom. Keep the heating 
pipes well painted with sul- 
fur. Some of the varieties are subject to 
inildew. Dust the foliage, if this disease ap- 
pears, with flower of sulfur. Spray the 
foliage only on bright days and have it dry 
before evening. Keep an even, cool temper- 
ature in the greenhouse. Never sprinkle the 
late varieties when the flower is cup shape 
if the sun is very bright. A drop of water 
in the bud may cause the tips of the petals 
to turn brown. 


Chrysan- 
themums 


Keep the plants well sprayed 
and work a little lime into 
the soil the latter part of the 
month. Mulch the plants early and keep the 
soil well cultivated. If any plant looks 
sickly, replace it by another in fresh soil. 


Carnations 


WAR GARDEN BUREAU 


The Independent-Countryside War 
Garden Bureau, 119 West Fortieth 
Street, New York, will answer your 
garden questions freely and promptly 
and will give you expert advice about |q 
any of your garden problems. The |} 

i dates given on this page are for the 

| latitude of New York City. For every 
hundred miles north or south sub- 
tract or add from five to eight days.y 


Nothing is gained by mothering a sickly 
plant. 
Bulbs for Christmas bloom should 
Isulbs be planted this month and started 
_. in a dark, cool place for from six 
to eight weeks so as to develop a strong 
root system. 


Vegetables can be successfully 
grown in combination with 
flowers. Such crops as cu- 
cumbers, beans and tomatoes do well in a 
fairly warm house. The soil for cucum- 
bers should be very rich but care should 
be exercized in placing the manure. Never 
allow it to come in contact with the stem. 
The tissue of the stem near the surface of 
the soil is very tender and decays quickly. 
Cucumbers may be started in strawberry 
baskets. at the same time that radishes 
are planted in the bed. The radishes can 
be removed before the cucumbers are 
ready to transplant. Tomato plants should 
be grown near the glass. String beans in 
pots may occupy the front part of the 
bench while the tomatoes are growing. Sow 
the seed of cauliflower and lettuce in flats 
prior to transplanting to the hotbed in 
October. 


Vegetables 


Pests such as green fly may be 
Eremies kept in check by burning to- 

bacco stems after sundown, 
preferably on damp or rainy evenings. 
Keep the smoke cool by moistening the to- 
bacco stems. Dust the edges of walks and 
moist walls with lime mixt with a little 
salt to prevent slugs. Get the traps in 
readiness for mice. This is the month they 
come under cover. 


Paint the heating pipes in the 
— rosé house with — sulfur. 

Spray the roses and carna- 
tions early in the morning on bright days 
so that the foliage may be dry before sun- 
down. Great care must be exercized in ven- 
tilating during this changeable month. Too 
much heat will encourage a weak abnor- 
mal growth, and a chill or draft will check 
the normal growth. 


FRUITS AND BERRIES 


Keep the berries free 
from weeds; cultivate 
well between the rows 
and cut old canes off close to the ground. 
Do not mulch the soil with manure until 
it is well frozen. 


Blackberries and 
Raspberries 


Work a little wood ashes 
into the soil to help ripen 
the wood and buds. Cut out 
old branches if the plant is too compact. 
Take cuttings of these fruits the last of 
this month, pack them in moist sand in a 
cool place and they will be in good condi- 
tien for transplanting early in the spring. 


Gooseberries 
and Currants 


Cut the grass and rake it under 
Apples the tips of the limbs. It not only 

makes a fine mulch but it also 
prevents, to a large extent, the bruising of 
windfall apples. If the orchard is cultivat- 
ed it is not too late to sow a cover crop 
of peas and rye or corn and rye. Clean out 
hedge rows near the orchard which are 
only: breeding places for rabbits and in 
sects. 

See that the fruit cellar is wel! 
Storing aired, and thoroly cleaned. Place 

a little clean dry straw on the 
shelves before storing the apples. Potatoes 
may be stored on the floor and apples on 
benches in the same cellar. Pad the basket 
with burlap or some material like it beforé 
picking apples. Do not break or pull out 
the stem or break off the fruit spur while 
picking. Never store a bruised apple. 
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How mechanical brac 
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ing 


restores strength to decayed trees 


HE internal woody tissue 
of the tree has the same 
function as the bones in 

the human body—structural 


support. 

When this has been destroyed 
by decay, Nature is helpless to 
restore it and the tree, if neg- 
lected, will soon succumb to 
the force of the winds. And 
no treatment can permanently 
save it unless that treatment 
supplies scientifically the 
strength that has been lost. 

Merely to fill the cavity with ce- 
ment will not answer. The violent 
swaying of trees by the winds makes 
correct mechanical bracing of decay- 
weakened cavities absolutely impera- 
tive. 


Correct mechanical bracing in- 
volves something more than just fix- 
ing bars and bolts in the cavity. 

Every tree is different, and there- 
fore the bracing of each tree must 
differ from the bracing used in all 
other trees, at least to some extent. 

The tree in photograph No. 1, for 
example, required a combination of 
bolts and lock-nuts, reinforcing rods, 
and cross-bolts with lock-nuts above 
the crotch. 

The tree in photograph No. 2 
needed a backbone and rib arrange- 
ment of iron straps, plus torsion 
rods and anchors. 

The tree in photograph No. 3 re- 
quired a combination of bolts and 
criss-cross bolts with lock-nuts, tor- 
sion rods and chains. 

The tree in photograph No. 4 was 
so weak that it required a compli- 
cated and complete system of inter- 
nal bracing, including cross-bolts, 


criss-cross bolts, iron straps, anchors, 
torsion rods, iron backbone and ribs, 
lock-nuts, bolts above the crotch, 
plus chains and lag-hooks higher up. 


Davey Tree Surgeons are the 
only men in the world 
who are really trained 
for this work 


Every Davey Tree Surgeon is 
trained to the point of finished skill. 
He is allowed no responsibility until 
he has conclusively demonstrated his 
fitness. And he must have shown 
himself to be a man of conscience, 
a lover of trees and a worker—a 
man fully conscious of the great re- 
sponsibility that is his, when he is 
entrusted with the care of your price- 
less trees. 

Davey Tree Surgeons are the only 
Tree Surgeons officially endorsed 
by the United States Government, 
which engaged them to save the 
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priceless trees on the 
grounds and elsewhere. 

They are the only Tree Surgeons 
endorsed by thousands of estate own- 
ers—prominent men and women 
whose recommendations you can ac- 
cept with complete confidence. 

And they are the only Tree Sur- 
geons who are backed by a success- 
ful and responsible house, amply 
able to make good in every instance, 
and not needing, for the sake of 
temporary existence, to sacrifice in 
the slightest degree its high stand- 
ards. 


Write today for FREE exami- 
nation of your trees 


—and booklet, “When Your Trees 
Need the Tree Surgeon.” What is 


Capitol 


the real condition of your trees? 
Only the experienced Tree Surgeon 
can tell you fully and definitely. 
Without cost or obligation to you, a 
Davey Tree Surgeon will visit your 
place, and render an honest verdict 
regarding their condition and needs. 
Write today. 


Three typical letters out of hun- 
dreds received from satisfied 
Davey clients 


From Mr. Thomas Goodwillie, Standard Oil 
Company, Baltimore, Md.: “The work that your 
men have done on the forest trees on my 
property at 205 Wendover Road, Guilford, Bal- 
timore, has been highly satisfactory, and as it 
appears now, it will mean a saving of four forest 
trees, which showed marked symptoms of de- 
cline.” 

From Mrs. H. W. Straley, Washington, D. C., 
and “Strahichurst,” Princeton, W. Va.: “I wish 
to thank you for the very splendid work done, 
which is decidedly worth while; also to thank 
you separately and individually for the splendid 


young men. They were all skilled, conscientious 
workmen, as well as kind, courteous gentlemen.” 

From U. T. Hungerford, U. T. Hungerford 
Brass & Copper Co., New York: “When you 
took hold of the job many of the trees were 
in bad condition, and my Superintendent tells 
me that if many of these trees had not been 
treated by you, they would have been blown 
down during the gales last summer. As it is, 
he did not lose a single tree, due, I believe, to 
the treatment given them by you.” 


The Davey Tree Expert Co., Inc. 


209 Elm Street Kent, Ohio 
(Operating the Davey Institute of Tree Surgery) 
Branch Offices, with telephone connection: 225 
Fifth Ave., New York; 2017 Land Title 
Bldg., Philadelphia; 450 McCormick 
dg., Chicago. 
Permanent representatives located at Boston, 
Newport, Lenox, Hartford, Stamford, Albany, 
Poughkeepsie, White Plains, Jamaica, L. I.; New- 
ark, N. J.; Philadelphia, Harrisburg, Baltimore, 
Washington, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, De- 
troit, Cincinnati, Louisville, 
Chicago, Milwaukee, 
Minneapolis, St. Louis, 
Kansas City. Canadian 
Address: 22 Victoria 
Square, Montreal. 


Davey Tree Surgeons 


FOR SAFE TREE SURGERY 


Every real Davey Tree Surgeon is in the employ of the Davey Tree Expert + 
Co., and the public is cautioned against those falsely representing themselves. 
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y IN SEPTEMBER 

vi BY E. I. FARRINGTON 
TH the prices of grain still abnor- 
mally high, many amateurs are 
ee ae te : . a | questioning the advisability of car- 
ee rying over large flocks of poultry this win- 
ter. It is certain that the fowls will fail 
to pay their way unless they are well man- 
aged and rigidly culled. There will be a 


loss if many boarders are carried thru the 
cold months. 


MEETING WAR CONDITIONS 


It will be necessary to simplify the feed- 
ing methods as much as possible and to 
keep down the cost of the feed bill. It will 
pay to make a special effort to utilize the 
waste from the home table. Many families 
can provide at least one meal a day for 
their small flock by the judicious use of 
table scraps. One good way to use all these 
scraps without waste is to put them thru 
e ° . a meat grinder. Another is to keep a kettle 
This Picture on the back of the stove and to throw in 
an untouched photographic reproduction of a corner of one of my Peony all the waste material, allowing it to cook 
fields, shows to what wonderful perfection and profusion of bloom PETER- until needed, and then to mix it with bran. 
SON PEoNIES have been brought. Considerable emphasis should be placed 

Twenty-four years of enthusiastic devotion have taught me how to on the feeding of vegetables like turnips, 
grow this noble flower so that the roots I sell are possessed of most unusual Swiss chard, mangel-wurzels, red beets and 
vigor and vitality—roots that show surprising results the first season so on. In Scotland it is usual to store kohl- 
after planting and prove an ever-increasing delight as the years come on. rabi for winter use and it might well be 

z done here. In some sections kohl-rabi seed 


Peterson Peonies more than “make good” [|| Planted now will yield a crop this fall. 


b Grass clippings properly dried and stored 
They are Peonies of performance—not merely those of clever adver- 


m f CiCV in bags or barrels in a dry place will pro- 
tising. Many thousands of people have learned this to their joy. ; vide an economical green ration when 


Why Not You? soaked out. 


Wheat is considered the best laying ra- 
My 1917 Peony catalog, beautifully illustrated with my own photo- tion, but it is exceedingly high. The Gov- 
graphs, will gladly be sent you on request. ernment experts, therefore, have worked 
out a wheatless ration which gives very sat- 

isfactory results. It is composed of a 


scratch mixture made up of two pounds 

216 N. Calvert St., — jt. ose 60 Montclair Ave., me x _o of cracked corn and one pound of oats, and 

In a letter received from you some time 280, Sty ender: of peenies reached mo yesterday te a dry mash which consists of two pounds 
you stated that the roots e - would send me = splendid condition, I had a man from our local of corn meal and a pound of beef scraps. 
be a revelation—they are in every sense of the florist’s set them today and he told me of the = ° h h 
br oo ee ee ee ne } a hundreds he had set he had set few orders which The recommendation is that the scratc 

old garde i . , : il f " ft . ° 

for half a century, and he tells me they, are, the Your Seats “would” make, two or threo ordinary ee eee eee oe eee toe ee 

1e3 8 : ae >, , F e 
ever come to his notice, and he knows his busi- plants.—(Mrs.) Edith T. Bridge. Will eat about equal par 0 is mixtur 


ness.—W. G. Blandford. and the dry mash. It is well to remember 
Beaver, Pa., June 28, 1917. Hamburg, N. Y., August 10, 1916. that when wheat is omitted from the feed- 


I desire to thank you for the magnificent peo- The peony roots purchased of you were the ing ration, beef scraps must be fed liber- 
nies which I bought of you last year, every one finest roots I ever saw. This year be all lly. Fort ’ tely i a hey penned 
of which grew, and has bloomed profusely. I bloomed and the beauty of them surpasse | ae ally. rtunately in most parts o ra 
have been buying and growing peonies for fifteen expectation by far. People came to see them mn try beef scraps are comparatively cheap 
years and I never in all my experience saw such near and far and went into raptures over them. P . 
magnificent peonies the first year planted. It is by far the finest collection in Hamburg. for the food value which they contain. 


: —Mrs. Geo. J. Brendel. - : 
—John B. McClure. - i — Poultry keepers are learning that wheat is 


ROSE AND PEONY not really essential to egg production. 
GEORGE H. PETERSON, Inc., SPECIALIST cena ween 


Box 70, Fair Lawn, N. J. 


(Note—Peonies should be planted in the Fall.) 














New poultry houses which are to be used 
during the winter should be completed be- 
. +r ‘ad fore the end of this month so that they 

who would be very glad to | may have sufficient time to dry out. He 
You Know at Least Ten People receive a copy of The Inde- ae be an audacious man who will say 
pendent with your compliments. If you will send their names and addresses by an early | that any particular kind of poultry house 
mail, we shall send the copies promptly. is the best. Many different types have been 
THE INDEPENDENT 119 West 40th Street, New York | evolved, most of which have some advan- 
tages. One point, however, has been well 
established. That is that open poultry 
P E; O NJ I E. gy houses are altogether preferable to those 

which can be closed up tightly. 

NE of the largest, showiest, most richly colored and i, It used to be thought necessary to have 

spicily fragrant of all garden flowers. warm houses in winter, for which reason 

My American grown roots are all clean, hardy and c they were built with double walls and even 
ag ge hey the best varieties. an with double doors and windows. It has 

For most entiofactory results they should be planted in * 4 been proved beyond a doubt, tho, that ~ 
September or October. : *” i try thrive much better in a cold but dry 

Send today for my booklet, “Your Spring Garden. It bey 7 2 - 

< Sigg Ms -g «ati atmosphere than in one which is warm and 
also tells about Tulips, Narcissi, etc. ‘e\S aa Winer alice adie tenis te ell 
if they are in a dry place and protected 

V3. from drafts. The so-called “open front” 

house has therefore come into common use, 
. and is perhaps as satisfactory as any for 
178 Broadway Paterson, N. J. either the professional poultryman or tle 
amateur. Yet such a house is not properly 
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In liquid form-Permane 
ctical,durable washab 7 
MADE: BY C0 
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TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


Zeautiful flat tint 
for walls, holdin 

r freshness an 
charm for years... 


“The House Outside and Inside” enlarged 


edition with color plates, on request— 
Indicate whether interested in interior 
or exterior work> . 


She Lowe Brothers Company 


NL / 

: — 503 East Third Street, Dayton, Ohio 

“LOOK FOR. Boston NewYork Jersey City Chicago Kansas City Minneapolis 
— Lowe Brothers, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
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. built unless it is at least ten feet deep, or 
For Autumn Planting better, twelve. The roosts in a shallow 
house are necessarily too close to the 

opening. 

The shed roof type of house is the sim- 
plest to build and is suited to all parts of 
the country. It is important, tho, to get 
the proportions right. It should not be over 
cight feet high at the front, and four feet 
is about the right hight at the rear. The 
length of the house will depend, of course, 
upon the number of the fowls to be accom- 
modated. It is safe to figure that each hen 
should have four square feet of floor space. 
at a minimum. It is better to have more 
room for fowls of larger breeds. 

Not long ago it was considered that all 
hens were better when kept in small flocks 
but not a few commercial poultrymen are 
now keeping flocks of as many as five hun- 
dred hens in one apartment. The amateur 
ean safely keep from twenty-five to fifty 
fowls of the same age together and thereby 
save much time and labor in caring for the 
birds. 

In houses of the more extreme type the 
whole front is allowed to remain open, be- 
ing covered only with poultry netting to 


s confine the birds. This may be satisfactory 

with the very deep house, having a double 

nS pitch roof, but with a house only ten or 

_ Py twelve feet deep it is much better to have 

400 ACRES OF NURSERY 500,000 FEET UNDER GLASS a little different arrangement. The scheme 
, which seems to work best is a long open- 
In quality, variety, and extent our ing about three feet above the floor, the 


: “ : only covering being a muslin curtain tacked 
collections are unrivalled in America to a frame which can be lowered when 


high winds are blowing or when the tem- 


Evergreens and Rhododendrons ||| “istic sist sas sah placed und 


this opening provides additional light in 
4 e ease the curtain is lowered and, what is 
eonies an r1s still more important, allows the sun to play 

is on the floor very early in the morning when 

the hens are just off the roost. When this 

Hardy Old-Fashion Flowers arrangement of the front of the house is 


made, no wind blows directly on the birds, 

S ° Fl : B lb yet they get plenty of sunlight and have 

pring owering u $ an abundance of fresh air. Moreover a 

large part of the house is flooded with sun- 
Special Catalogue of Fall Planting on Request light each day. 

Visit Nurseries only 8 miles from New York Single board walls covered with roofing 


R h rf d N J paper are sufficient. Paper is also to be 
preferred for the roof as a rule, because it 
ut e€ or ’ Cw ersey gives better results than shingles when 
there is but little pitch. With matched 
boards and a good quality of patent roof- 
ing, any poultry house will be tight and 
Bro emorial Ta . Ww ist in | dry. The floor may be of earth, boards or 
JNO = os I .~ Found blets SPEAKERS, LECTURERS: aaBtevating me concrete. If in a location where the water 
th oe © One < Bronze Foundry, 550 W. | thblarly service. AUTHORS RESEARCH’ BUREAU, Soo rims | SeepS away quickly, an earth floor will be 
27th St., N. Y. Write for illustrated booklet. Free. | Avenue, New York. entirely satisfactory but should be built up 
somewhat higher than the surface of the 
outside ground so that it will be dry. The 
9 earth should be thoroly tamped down and 

several inches of gravel thrown on top. 


Some cement floors are good and some 


Floats Over the Uneven Ground as a Ship Rides the Waves are bad. It depends upon how they are 


laid. If they rest on the ground, moisture 
The Greatest Grass- One mower may be will almost certainly rise thru the cement 
cutter on Earth, cuts 


climbing a knoll, the end make them damp, but if the earth is 


- 
ie? Am a dug out a foot deep and a layer of stones 
S th 86 e h naa byes = or cinders substituted there will be no 
a owa inches evel, and the third trouble from this source. It is always neces- 
a 
tx . ‘ 
































wide paring a ‘hollow. sary to keep cement floors covered with 

” several inches of sand, with a deep litter 
_A__} )WNSENDS TR : above, as they are cold to the feet. A ce- 
rye a ment floor is durable, of course, and rat- 
proof. In a permanent house it is probably 
the best kind to use, for it is without 
doubt the most sanitary. 

It is impossible to state accurately what 
the cost of the poultry house should be be- 
cause of varying conditions thruout the 

F country. There is a general rule among 
Ee ieoowtusnies S. P. TOWNSEND & CO. poultry keepers, tho, that when the busi- 
Townsend Patent, Noo 1,209,519. 14 Central Avenue ness is being undertaken on a money mak- 
Dec. £9 , 1916 Send for Catalogue Orange, N. J. ing basis, the cost should not be more than 
one dollar for each hen to be housed. 
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First Cost will be Your ONLY 


Cost if you use Kno-Burn 5273744 








Metal Lath 


MRE, - 
Were. ee .... 


A eee: 
- owen 


HE cheapest wall base is the 
one that unites with plaster or 
stucco to make a wall that lasts 


for years without any expense for upkeep or 
That’s why experienced architects 


repairs. 
and builders specify metal lath. 


Kno-Burn Expanded Metal Lath is made with a 

mesh that clinches the plaster so tightly that it never 

can come off. It expands and contracts with — 
It forms a 


the plaster—preventing cracks. 
fireproof, vermin-proof, trouble-proof wall. 
Send for ‘Modern Walls and Ceilings’’—a book of 
vital interest to home builders. 
Ask for booklet 782 


North Western Expanded 
Metal Co. 


Member 
Associated Metal Lath 
Manufacturers 
978° Old Colony Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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EING a warm air heat, you 
doubtless at once think of 
comparing it with the usual furnace 
heat. 
Please don't. 
The comparison is not a fair one. 
Not fair to furnaces. 


Not fair, because there is no 
comparison. You will find that no 
one claims that such a heat is “more 
economical” than a Kelsey. Some 
do however say it is “as econom- 
ical.” 


Which you at once recognize is 
only another way of saying that 
Kelsey is the most economical. 
Otherwise why would the Kelsey 
be taken as the standard for com- 
parison ? 

But when it comes to radiator 
heats, then that’s a different matter. 

The Kelsey is far more econom- 
ical than steam. We do not how- 
ever claim so great an economy 
superiority over hot water. 


Kelsey Health Heated residence of W. A. Delano 
at Wheatley Hills, Long Isiand. 


Investigate Its 
Economy Satisfaction 











Both with steam and hot water, 
bear in mind however, that you 
first must “heat the water” or “get 
up steam,” before you get any 
heat. 

With the Kelsey, the minute 
you “start the heat,” that minute 
you get heat. 

It does none of its heating by 
proxy. 

In its directness, there is a direct 
saving. 

Of greatest importance, how- 
ever, is the fact that it heats with 
freshly heated fresh air. Ai that 
is warmed to an agreeable tem- 
perature and automatically mixed 
with just the right healthful amount 
of moisture. 

It combines heat and ventilation 
in one. 

Heats any room in any weather, 
regardless of the wind’s direction. 

Send for booklet. 


, P CHICAGO 

ant bot ine. HE | LE: LSE 217-C West Lake St. 
STON DETROIT 
enc F.6. be, Wie. | WARM _AIR GENERATOR pada + 


235 James St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Builders Exchange 








BUILDING IN THE 
VERNACULAR 


(Continued from page $37) 

ed to the eastern states, for, thanks to the 
Spanish mission founders, the seeds of a 
domestic type were planted in California, 
9 type that afterward developed into the 
bungalow form, which, whatever may be 
said for or against it in other parts of the 
country, has amply demonstrated its suit- 
ability for the climate and conditions of the 
lend where it was evolved. 

As opposed to the vernacular, truly 
colonial and informal types just enumer- 
ated, was the Georgian mode which began 
to be in evidence from about 1720 onward 
and brought the elements of formality and 
stateliness into American domestic architec- 
ture. It was transplanted from England 
fully developed and, altho it underwent 
some slight local modifications in the course 
of becoming naturalized, it nevertheless re- 
mained distinct and unmistakable wherever 
it occurred. The Georgian mode was al- 
ways Georgian; it imposed itself and was 
not absorbed. By the same token, it did not 
become vernacular, and its distinctness, 
formal symmetry and classic spirit impart- 
ed to it something of an exotic flavor as 
compared with the inherently intimate and 
informal vernacular modes peculiar to the 
different sections of the country. 

To sum up briefly the qualities presented 
by implication in the preceding analysis 
and common to the American vernacular 
types: they are safe, haying long since 
passed the experimental stage and been 
proved by the test of time; they are con- 
sistent with the climate and with local 
social conditions; they are _ peculiarly 
susceptible of adaptation to modern needs 
without losing their individuality, because 
they represent a steady, normal, progres- 
sive growth and not a recent transplanting ; 
for the same reasons they possess vitality, 
vigor and permanence; they yield unrivaled 
opportunities for ingenious use of native 
materials and the texture interest depen- 
dent thereon ; they are expressive of Ameri- 
can social ideals; they are unpretentious 
and informal and, therefore, other things 
being equal, are likely to be less expensive 
of construction than purely exotic types. 

Unless the house of average size be well 
designed the architectural ensemble of the 
countryside will inevitably suffer. Most of 
the exotic types, as we know them, pre- 
suppose the expenditure of large sums in 
their erection, far larger sums than the 
average client can afford to spend. What, 
then, are we to do? If the so-called exotic 
types are pared down and shorn of their 
nobility in an endeavor to put them within 
the reach of the average purse, there is no 
telling how long it will take us to assimi- 
late them nor how great is the likelihood 
that, when they have at last been assimi- 
lated, they will no longer possess the char- 
acter that gave them their former charm 
and that they may have become abortions 
and monstrosities during the process. 

In view of these facts, when one is about 
to build, especially when one is about to 
build a house in proximity to other houses, 
and the “repertoire of architectural styles” 
is under scrutiny, common-sense counsels 
to weigh well the merits of vernacular 
types. Without surrendering our eclectic 
liberty it behooves us to increase by all 
possible means our knowledge and appre- 
qaation of our architectural heritage so that 
the countryside may be the better for our 
intelligent choice and for our realization 
that architecture ought not to be regarded 
as a purely technical matter, particularly 
when we come to annly the tests of suit- 
ability to climate «  ” individual purposes. 
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' Walls of Lasting Beauty— 
Ceilings that Endure 





ROOMS LIKE THIS ARE ENHANCED IN BEAUTY, DIGNITY AND ARTISTIC 
EFFECT WHEN DECORATED WITH 


wT 


TAS SVPECVOVED BRAMD 


THE WASHABLE FLAT WALL ENAMEL 


LIQUID VELVET is an oil-base wall covering for modern homes and offices. It dries to the hardness of 
enamel and provides a rich, dignified finish without sheen or lustre. 


LIQUID VELVET COMBINES BEAUTY WITH DURABILITY AND ECONOMY 





It is Washable It Has Enormous ‘‘Spread”’’ 
Walls finished with LIQUID VELVET respond One gallon of LIQUID VELVET will cover more 
readily to soap and water. Repeated washing will square feet of wall surface than any similar Finish 
not harm the most delicate tints. on the market today. ; 


Just remember LIQUID VELVET when you redecorate any room in your home, and you can keep this 
room clean and fresh until you tire of the color. 


An interesting booklet on interior decoration showing the twenty-four colors in which LIQUID VELVET 
is made will be sent to anyone on request. 


THE O’BRIEN VARNISH COMPANY 
800 Johnson Street South Bend, Indiana 


Manufacturers of 


FLEXICO WHITE ENAMEL, MASTER VARNISH AND PYRAMID FLOOR FINISH 
“*Standard for Half a Century’’ 
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17 Crades They come 
16, 18 bundled 
24-inch ready to 

30 Colors y—no 

waste 





Arch. 
Gray ‘“‘CREO-DIPT™ 


Shiner & Appel, New Haven, Conn., or, Raymond Saries, New Haven, 24-inch 
Stained Shingles on sides. ““CREO-DIPT”’ Stained Shingles on roo/. 


The Most Beautiful Shingles in America— 


quality that the open market does not afford— preserved with creosote and earth pigment 
stains in lasting colors that do not wash out or fade in streaks. They cost less than “staining 
b.” 


oe &©CREO-DIPT” s34N52 


There are many possible combinations Write for sample colors on wood and Book 
of browns, greens and grays for roofs of “CREO-DIPT” Houses. Names of Archi- 


and side walls. tect and Lumber Dealer appreciated. 


CREO-DIPT CO., INC., 1016 Oliver St., No. Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Factory in Chicago for West 




















BE particular about the hardware for 
your garage. Select it as carefully as 
you choose the design of the building. 


For durability, strength, artistic appear- 
ance and long perfect service, specify 
STANLEY 


Gamesks 


This ee, eeciiiea Garage Door 
Holder No. 1774 which locks the doors 
open, preventing injury to car and occu- 
pants while entering and leaving the 
garage: and Stanley Garage Bolts, Ball 
Bearing Hinges, Latches, etc. 


Samples of Stanley Garage Hardware 
may be seen at any first class hardware 
store. 


Write today for illustrated catalog 
on Stanley Garage Hardware 


THE STANLEY WORKS 


New Britain, Conn., U. S. A. 


New York Chicago 

















O away with all the 
troubles, worries and 
expenses that go hand in 
hand with building. Buy 
a Hodgson Portable House. 
Whetheryou wanttoerect 
a cottage, garage, play 
fouse, poultry house or 
“8 what-not, you "ll ~ 1" ‘just 
pictured in the 

q — 





setsoaeteer, You can put 
E. F. HODGSON CO., Room 230, 116 Washington St., Boston, Mass. UP an son ages 


6 East 39th St., New York City jousaet fin iity. ‘Se 


HODGSON Portable HOUSES 





Mary E. 


makes, 


dramatic detail. 


245 pages to the 


view nor the 


quent to the first. 


type thruout. 
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Knowing Your Neighbors 


book that has long been awaited by 
those interested in social welfare is 
Richmond’s Social Diagnosis. It 
represents the first systematic textbook 
covering a subject which only within the 
last decades has come to a considerable 
measure of public recognition, and its pub- 
lication, we may hope, marks a new epoch 
in the history of social work, namely, the 
epoch of its general recognition. Miss Rich- 
mond attacks her subject fortified by many 
years of continuous and varied case study 
such as grounds the scientific knowledge of 
the horticulturist and the physician. The 
test of experience rather than of theory, 
the teaching of results followed thru months 
and years, give her a firm foundation of 
fact beneath any generalizations that she 


The book is cast in three parts, Part IIT 
being largely illustrative and documentary. 
In the hundred pages which comprize Part 
I, the author deals with the processes 
whereby we secure evidence about people. 
Legal processes and medical methods for 
arriving at the truth are here fruitfully 
analyzed. The commoner sources of error 
in the process of trying to get at facts are 
exemplified and made vivid to us. 

Part II is the kernel of the whole book. 
Thirty pages are devoted to the first in- 
terview with the person ‘to be helped, and 
245 to the study of other sources of in- 
formation—the opinions of his family, of 
his relations, of doctors, teachers, employ- 
ers, neighbors, public officials, social agen- 
cies, are here studied in illuminating and 


Every adult American 


“ 


should read this and discover thereby how 
superficially he knows his own friends, and 
with what devoted intimacy and closeness 
of contact it is possible reverentially to study 
a human being. The most surprizing thing, 
however, in the book is that while thirty 
pages are devoted to the first interview, and 
sources” 
there is only the most casual reference to 
any second, third or fourth interview. In 
my own experience of the attempt to work 
into the knowledge of another person’s life, 
I have found that neither the first inter- 
investigation of outside 
sources gives me the richest and most in- 
timate knowledge. It is the subsequent in- 
terviews with the person that have guided 
me best. In future editions of the book I 
hope that systematic treatment will 
given to the technique of interviews subse- 


listed above, 


be 


The author is remarkably successful in 
holding a proper balance between generali- 
zation and example. She gives no principles 
unsupported by example, 
which do not support some principle. But 
it is a thousand pities that the most valua- 
ble of these examples are tucked away in 
pages of type so small that a considerable 
body of readers will probably skip them 
altogether. As I see it, this is the most 
serious fault in the book. It should have 
been put in two volumes and with a larger 


no examples 


Another leading interest of the present 
reviewer in the reading of this book has 
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‘ Residence at E. Norwaik, Conn. 
w Frank Harper Bissell, New York, Architect 












Cant Burn~ 


Can Yours ? 





ACE that question right now—in time. So many have 
a found out the tremendous value of safety—too late. So 
; ) many have lost all that is dear to them—just because 
they did not know how the fire peril sweeps down when it is 
' least expected—wiping out at one blow a whole life’s happi- 
ness. Be sure—be safe. Build throughout of Natco Hollow Tile. 


Science has made it possible for you to have safety as well as comfort and 
beauty. Natco is the material that made the skyscraper possible. It can’t burn. 
When carelessness brings danger, Natco stands guard over your home—because 
you have been wise enough to choose right—in time. 









Poe GS SES w Pam 


id De 


Made from clay While it costs more than criminally dangerous wood construction, with Natco 
—baked by fire— you buy safety—everlasting safety for a sum so low that in a few years you get 
it cannot be de- it back in lower coal bills, and lower maintenance cost. Can there be any question 
stroyed by fire. in your mind—now that you think of it—in time? And it is building for a life- 
time—-for safety, beauty and comfort too. 


Natco means lower coal bills. Building the Natcoé 
way pays for itself in a very few years. Natco is warmer 
in winter—cooler in summer—thanks to the blankets of 
still air contained in the cells of the tile. Natco is damp 
proof, vermin proof, solid, permanent, and everlastingly 
safe. Can you afford to be always in danger? 


. 
j 
3 


whe ae Sa a's 


Send today for the interesting %32-page book “Fireproof 
Houses” sent free on request. It contains photographs and de- 
scriptions of beautiful Natco residences designed by leading archi- Bs: 
tects. And it may save your life and the lives of those you love. é- 


NATIONAL FIRE-PRODFING | 
COMPANY 


446 Federal Street Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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grace, 


like. 


KING’S ROAD 








New York, 1476 Broadway 
Boston, 1 13 State St. 


GREENHOUSES 


are as different as the settings in which they are placed and 
with which they are made to harmonize. 
alike in one thing—they are intensely practical. 

In King Greenhouses heating, ventilating and the location 
of the benches are a scientific study. 
is built the stately house of glass. 
struction is used which permits this to be of rare beauty and 


Write today for our greenhouse literature and tell us what you would 
Our experts, without any obligation, will put your ideas into practical 
shape and submit plans and estimates. 


KING CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


“All the Sunlight All Day Houses’’ 


Branch Offices: 
Scranton, 307 Irving Ave. 
Philadelphia, Seales Bidg., 15th & Market Sts. 




























































Yet, they are all 


Around these features 
A special type of con- 









NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 




























































































Irises, Hardy Plants, Lilies 
and Japanese Garden Specialties 


Send for our 1917-1918 Catalogue 
=———600 Varieties of Irises——— 


Rainbow Gardens ora 














12 Choice Iris $1.00 


12 Choice Phlox 1.00 
PEONIES 12 Peonies 2.00 


PHLOX Send for List 
GEORGE N. SMITH Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


IRIS 












For Fall Planting. Fruit and Ornamental, 
Vines, Shrubs, Maloney A-1 Quality, direct 
” from the Nursery at wholesale. 
p 3 BEARING AGE TREES $1.00 

8 to 10 foot Trees that will bear in 1918. 
1 McIntosh Red Apple, 1 Bartlett Pear, 1 
Montmorency Sour Cherry, all for $1.00, 
Write for free wholesale catalog today. 


Maloney Bros. & Wells Co., 80 Main St., Dansville, N.Y. 


Dansville’s Pioneer Wholesale Nurseries 

















TRAXLER’S COLLECTION OF 
FRAGRANT PEONIES 


Includes Mr. Brand’s “America’s Best,” the 
world’s best, nothing but the best, all fra- 
grant varieties and only the best of these. 

Write for descriptive folder and price list. 
JOHN A. TRAXLER, 225 W. 24th St., Minneapo!is, Minn. 











been to see how Miss Richmond would suc- 
ceed, where practically every one else seems 
to have failed, in giving to the dangerous, 
overworked word social a definition both 
clear and true: Social Diagnosis studies 
the “situation and personality of a human 
being in some social need,” i. e., “in rela- 
tion to the other human beings upon whom 
he in any way depends or who depend upon 
him, and in relation also to the social in- 
stitutions of his community.” 

Presumably Miss Richmond believes that 
social diagnosis thus defined should give 
us the materials most necessary to help 
people. She does not intend to leave out 
any important part of the human life. But 
to my mind the most important social rela- 
to my mind the most important social rela- 


_ to God and to their ideals. We cannot un- 


derstand a person’s life so as to exercize 
our best powers for its guidance if we con- 
fine our study to his relations to other 
kuman beings and institutions. Before Miss 
Richmond publishes the next edition of this 
book the great increase of interest in char- 
acter study resulting from the studies of 
Dr. William Healy, author of “The Indi- 
vidual Delinquent,” and of others who have 
tried to work so far as they could into the 
intricacies of human personality, will make 
it necessary for her to deal with social re- 
lations not only with human personalities 
hut with those disembodied spirits that we 
call ideals or ideal comrades or saints, as 
well as with the fundamental questions of 
religion. Miss Richmond has felt it best to 
exclude a study of the client’s religious life 
as part of his socially important personal- 
ity. Institutional religion, church member- 
ship and church relations have interested 
her. She has felt that one could adequately 
diagnose and serve the needs of a human 
being without knowing just what his re- 
ligion or irreligion means to him. In my 
opinion this is an impossible attempt. If 
I am right in this a new meaning will have 
to be given to the word social, and the 
whole orientation of social work must be 
reversed. Ricuarp C. Casor. 


Social Diagnosis, by M. E. Richmond. Russell 
Sage Foundation. $2, 


Ancient Beliefs 


HE MYTHOLOGY OF ALL RACES, 

to be completed in thirteen volumes, is 
an ambitious undertaking. That it will be 
carried thru in a scientific and trustworthy 
way is guaranteed by its able editors, Prof. 
Louis Herbert Gray and Prof. George 
Foot Moore. It is planned to cover the en- 
tire field, collecting into a single series the 
myths of the whole human race. More than 
a dozen specialists, American, Oriental and 
European, are codperating in the task of 
bringing together and organizing the scat- 
tered materials of this important subject. 

In the case of some peoples, such as the 
Babylonians, Hebrews, Greeks and Romans, 
their mythological systems and traditions 
are fairly well known. Their literatures, 
which have strongly influenced our own 
culture and religion, have made their myths 
common knowledge and they are set forth 
in many classic and popular writings. But 
in the case of many peoples, such as the 
Slavic, Siberian and American Indian 
races, few comprehensive works are to be 
found, and in the case of some, as the Ar- 
menians, none at all. 

In the first volume the Greek and Roman 
section is excellently set forth by Professor 
Fox, of Princeton. The abundance of ma- 
terial in this field has proved a perplexing 
problem for the author under the allotted 
space limitations, and he has exercized 
great skill in the organization and presenta- 
tion of the subject. In his valuable intro- 
duction he discusses the nature, purpose 
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and value of myths, the character and 


classification of Greek myths, and their’ 


relations to ethics, science and art. The 
volume is beautifully illustrated with more 
than sixty plates, many of them finely 
colored. 

Two more volumes in the series have al- 
ready come from the press. These are of 
special interest to American readers be- 
cause the peoples whose myths they record 
are largely under the American flag. That 
by Professor Dixon, of Harvard, is devoted 
to “Oceanic Mythology,” covering the 
Hawaiian Islands and the Philippines as 
well as Australia, New Zealand and the 
other islands of the Pacific. The value of 
the work for comparative study of the uni- 
versal human inquiry into origins may be 
seen in the Hawaiian account of the drama 
of creation, which develops the evolutionary 
motive, and parallels in many ways the 
old Babylonian and Sumerian account of 
the creation of the world, partly preserved 
for us in Biblical stories. 

The study of the North American races 
is by Professor Alexander, of the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska. Altho many partial ac- 
counts and special treatises on the Indian 
myths have been in existence, this is the 
first systematic and comprehensive treat- 
ment of the subject. Both volumes are 
beautifully illustrated with pictures of 
primitive art, religious symbols and pic- 
ture-language signs and supplied with help- 
ful maps. 

Thus far the work is a model of clear- 
ness, comprehensiveness and convenient 
form. Critical appendices with notes and 
bibliographies assist in making appeal to 
the scholar as well as to the general reader. 

fhe sitatielogy of All Races. L. H. Gray and 


F. Moore, eds. Marshall Jones Company, 
Boston. 13 vols. $78. 


A French Critic 


LBERT LEON GUERADE attempts 

to formulate penetrating and lasting 
dicta as to the literary niches in which 
Five Masters of French Romance, France, 
Loti, Bourget, Barres and Rolland belong. 
He himself writing with French clarity of 
style, critical penetration, piquancy of 
phrase and fancy, flashes: broad lights on 
the very vitals of French life since 1870. 
He envelops Anatole France in a_ not 
wholly unbroken cloud of worship; and 
Bourget in a mist of distaste. He wraps 
Pierre Loti in the veritable sea-scape-sun- 
set glamour, and Rolland in a wide-spread- 
ing glory. 

This is to say, the essayist has been 
creative in an unusual and critical fashion. 
And, lest we think Guérade lacking in con- 
crete logical treatment of mere facts, let 
us say that the individual novels of these 
five romanticists are concretely set before 
us in a way to make us genuinely eager 
to read those still unknown—save 
Bourget’s! ‘ 

Five Masters of French Romance, by A. L. 

Guérade. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 


Out of the Ghetto 


ITHOUT the support of commenda- 

tory remarks by Colonel Roosevelt on 
the outside cover, My Mother and I, by 
E. G. Stern, is a book that would stand on 
its own merits. It is another self-revelation 
story of the ghetto, the story of a young 
woman who rose, intellectually and socially, 
out of “Soho,” the slum of a Middle West- 
ern city where her family lived, into the 
life of an American university and an 
American home. But altho she grew away 
from the ideas and tastes of her parents 
she did not outgrow and could not forget 
the rich motherhood of her mother. The 
interplay of forces in the lives of these two 
Jewish women of two generations, the im- 








McCutcheon’s 
New Catalogue 
Mailed Free 


8 Bie: orderly and systematic way to keep track of the wear 
and tear on your Household Linen is to count it over and 
check it up at the beginning of the winter season. Then put 
in a complete order for the necessary new supplies to bring 
your outfit up to standard. 





Reg. Trade-Mark 





Such an annual inventory may 
save the excessive use of the 








James McCutcheon 5 Co. expensive “best” linen; it may 
Fifth Avenue, disclose undue laundry damage. 
346 334 Streets, New York 


We carry the largest range of 
exclusive patterns to choose 
from and the widest choice of 
qualities. We guarantee that 
the Linen is Pure Linen. This 
sixty year old principle of deal- 
ing in Pure Linens only has not 
been deviated from one iota 
even in these difficult times. 
These facts combine to make 
“The Linen Store” the natural 
place to come to with your buying list. 


“The Linen Store” 


49. 


Fall and Winter Catalogue 
1917-1918 

















Incidentally, we are very slow to discontinue a desirable pat- 
tern once adopted, and your purchase in all probability can be 
matched five or ten years hence. 


Table Cloths and Napkins Fancy Table Linens 
Bed Linen and Spreads Blankets and Comfortables 
Towels and Bath Mats 





Fall Catalogue. Despite the handicap of war condi- 
tions our stocks are so complete that we have been 
enabled to issue this year the best catalogue we have ever 
published. 64 pages. Profusely illustrated. Orders 
can be made from it by mail with ease and complete 
satisfaction. 











James McCutcheon & Company 
Fifth Ave. and 34th St., New York 























Journalism As An Aid To History Teaching 








By EDWIN E. SLOSSON, Ph.D. 


Literary Editor of The Independent 
Associate in the School of Journalism, Columbia University 


This address, which was given before the History Section of the 
New York State Teachers’ Association at Rochester, November 23, 
1915, has been published in pamphlet form and will be furnished free 
to teachers.—Write to The Independent, 119 West goth St., New York. 
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All that can 
be desired in 
Mechanical 
Skill and 
: Artistic 
ae Effect 


2 In selecting a fence it is important that it harmonize 








its surroundings. 


“ | with the architectural taste and spirit of the home and 
You secure both beauty and service in 


IRON FENCE 


Siren “fthce 


‘The Standard of the World” 


Stewart Iron Fence and Gates possess stately individuality. 
A Stewart Fence is economical. 


appearance of lawns and gardens, 


They add to the 
It will endure for 


many generations and stands for permanence and security. 
Get our 1917 Fence Guide Book—FREE. This complete catalog describes several 


hundred Stewart Iron Fences and Gates-—masterpieces of the iron maker’s art. 


We will 


gladly help you make suitable selection for residences, country estates, town houses, or public 


institutions. 


Send for this valuable catalog and give us particulars of your requirements. 


THE STEWART IRON WORKS COMPANY, INC. 


685 Stewart Block 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


The World’s Greatest Iron Fence Builders 
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you will value Hicks Evergreens now 
because they make your place quiet and 
secluded and lessen the noise and dust of 
the street. A wall of green will help you 
to live in the country all winter and save 
the expense of a city residence. Evergreens 
15 feet high shipped safely 1000 miles. 
Order now Hicks big 20-year-old shade 
trees for October planting. Satisfactory 
growth guaranteed. Plant now flowering 
shrubs and berry-bearing shrubs to attract 
winter birds. Hardy flowers in pots for 
immediate planting. Send for catalog. 


Hicks Nurseries 
Box K - Phone 68, Westbury, L. I. 














NEARLY TWICE AS MUCH IN USE 
AS ALL’ OTHERS COMBINED 


—Prove it’s the Best 
BUY 


CHAMBERLIN 





METAL WEATHER STRIPS 
E STANDARD FOR 25 YEARS: 
Installed ONLY by expert mechanics 


from our factory branches—an exclusive 


Chamberlin feature. Insures proper 
workmanship. GUARANTEED 10 
YEARS — but outlasts your building. 
Chamberlin Strip installed over 20 years 
ago is as serviceable as new today. 
wi 
saoekcberdeae ar atdien 
for illustrated, descri 

WRITE Silbtctecosts seme view 
CHAMBERLIN METAL WEATHER STRIP CO. 
Headquarters: 119 Dinan Building, Detroit, Mich, 
a 





When You Bring The 
—-PLANTS Indoors 


Soon you will bring your plants in- 
doors for the Winter. The change will 
set them back unless you replant them. 
You should remove most of the worn 
out soil they have been in since Spring 
and then add equal parts of NAT- 
URAL HUMUS. Mix it in well with 
the remaining soil and you will have 
strong, healthy plants and beautiful 
flowers. 25 lbs. $1.25, Parcel Post Pre- 
paid. (Smaller amounts sold.) 

L HUMUS COMPANY 











NATURA 
614 Vanderbilt Concourse Bldg. New York 











THE BEAUTY 


of my Hardy Phlox both in fragrance and 
appearance cannot be adequately described. 
You want them in your garden. Send for 
list of over 300 varieties. Also Delphinium 


and Iris. 
W. F. SCHMEISKE 
Hospital Station Box 10, Binghamton, N. Y. 


If You Have 
HAY FEVER 


Send for description of a simple mechanical 
appliance for the prevention and relief of this 
dreaded malady. Endorsed by physicians. 


0. L. CHASE APPLIANCE Co. 
108 Kawnear Bldg... Kansas City, Mo- 




















migrant and the American full-fledged, 
makes interesting reading. 

The ideal of the book is the ideal of the 
American home. Says the author: 

In the four walls which enclose that 
which I call so simply “an American home” 
lie the treasures of the world. From the 
doors of each American home wind in- 
visible paths leading to the beauty and 
art of all ages. . . . From the threshold 
of each home spreads a great highway 
taking our children to the learning and 
wisdom of poet and sage in the public 
schools of our country. In its four walls 
live American citizens, who each have the 
privilege to help make those laws which 


govern a great nation conceived in the 
spirit of liberty. 
My Mother and I, by E. G. Stern. The Mac- 


millan Company. $1. 


Touching on the War 


One important aspect of modern pre- 
paredness is knowledge of the languages of 
the nations with which we must deal as 
friends or as foes. First lessons in Spoken 
French for Doctors and Nurses, by Ernest 
H. Wilkins, Algernon Coleman and Ethel 
Preston, is designed to meet one aspect of 
this need. (The University of Chicago 
Press, 50 cents.) 

The publications of the Government cov- 
ering all matters relating to our infantry 
have come out in twenty-five volumes. 
These are in constant demand among offi- 
cers and privates. All have now been com- 
bined in a strongly bound buckram covered 
book, well indexed, which, if cumbersome, 
is far less trouble than twenty-five separate 
books. (J. B. Lippincott Company, $6.) 

The practical, commonsense manner in 
which the women of France rose to support 
their burden of war, has moved Gertrude 
Atherton, who worked beside them, to an 
entirely merited tribute of admiration. The 
second part of The Living Present is less 
worth while being an exposition of her 
own feminist views, and is irritating or 
amusing. as one takes that sort of thing. 


(F. A. Stokes Company, $1.50.) 


Brothers in Arms, by FE. Alexander 
Powell, is a kind of panegyric on the ar- 
rival of the French Mission to the United 
States. In vigorous and sometimes heroic 
diction, the author traces the historic 
friendship between the United States and 
France. By this, he strives to rouse his 
fellow countrymen to a real sense of the 
part they must maintain in the Great War. 
(Houghton, Mifflin Company, 50 cents.) 


Lord Stowell was the father of English 
prize law and substantially of American 
as well. FE. S. Roscoe’s book about him is 
of pertinent value for besides reviewing his 
life, and he was a notable character, it 
sketches his leading decisions on prize, 
blockade, neutrality, contraband, and 
brings these principles thru the century 
since they were uttered showing their ap- 
plication to the Declaration of London and 
to present day problems. (Houghton, Mifflin 
Company, $1.50.) 

The Peril of Prussianism, by Prof. Doug- 
las Wilson Johnson, of Columbia Univer- 
sity, is a popular account of the unceasing 
expansion of the Prussian state, written to 
enlighten the American public as to the 
reasons which made it imperative for us 
to enter the Great War. One of the most 
interesting features of the book is a series 
of historidil maps showing the area con- 
trolled by the Hohenzollern dynasty in 
succeeding centuries from the origin of the 
Brandenburg monarchy to the present day. 
(G. P, Putnam's Sons, 75 cents.) 

The Retreat from Mons, by a Member 
of the British General Staff, is one of sev- 
eral works which have appeared on that 
historic event. The semi-official little vol- 
ume admits records are still clouded con- 
cerning the actions of Maroilles and Le 
Cateau and if it does not add much to what 
is already known of the indomitable spirit 
of the British troops in the famous retreat, 
it is a concise and, so far as possible, faith- 
ful narrative of a kind to refresh the mem- 
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ory as to the units and changing positions 
of the British Expeditionary Force. 
(Houghton, Mifflin Company, 50 cents.) 


Stories 


William MacLeod Raine’s The Yukon 
Trail is a novel of the popular but unim- 
portant type which has to do with the 
rivalry of an Alaska “‘boss” and a special 
Government investigator in their love for 
a charming Irish girl. (Houghton, Mifflin 
Company, $1.35.) 

The Diplomat, by Guy Fleming, is a 
novel of young bucks and “bloods” in Eng- 
lish society, written in a gossipy old-fash- 
ioned style with an attitude of mind that 
takes for granted our leisure and our con- 
tinued interest in many well-to-do person- 
ages. (Longmans, Green & Co., $1.50.) 

Mary and Jane Findlater have written a 
volume of good short stories of Scottish 
life- under the flavorless title, Seen and 
Heard Before and After 1914. Perhaps the 
most interesting tale is “Real Estate,” 
which shows how two dull and aimless 
women with nothing to do find an occupa- 
tion and spiritual prosperity thru severe 
financial losses. (Ek. P. Dutton & Co., 
$1.50.) 

So natural and human are the letters of 
Christine to her mother that it is hard to 
believe they are not really her letters but 
a new novel by Alice Cholmondeley. Were 
they indeed the letters of an English girl 
studying music in Berlin during the winter 
and summer of 1914 they would form a con- 
vincing document on the state of the Ger- 
man mind before the war, A charming and 
intensely interesting book, (The Macmillan 
Company, $1.25.) 

In view of the fact that books about life 
in the navy are few, we may welcome 
Pincher Martin O. D., by “Taffrail.” It is 
a story of the every day life of a British 
seaman in peace and in war, which gives 
a detailed account of his food and his 
drink, his work and his habits, his slang 
and his opinions. Several stirring encoun- 
ters with U-boats, cruisers and destroyers 
in the North Sea are described. (Houghton, 
Mifflin Company, $1.50.) ~ 


Around the House 


An inclusive and detailed ledger is My 
Family Account Book, planned by Blanche 
Geary. Altho few housekeepers will use ac- 
counts carried to so fine a point, the exact 
system will be a great help to those unac- 
customed to strict account keeping, and 
the budget page is very clear and sug- 
gestive. (The Woman’s Press, New York, 
DO cents.) 

The Margiy of Happiness is the out- 
growth of informal talks prefacing the prac- 
tical work of Mrs. Franks’s classes in do- 
mestie science. She discusses the general 
problem of running a household, on which 
by this time there would seem little new 
to be said, (discovery of one least virtue in 
the American housewife would be novel in- 
deed!) but she is no amateur reformer, 
treating her subject with a conservatism 
and good sense decidedly effective. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, $1.50.) 


Among the host of new works on economy 
in food, How to Cut Food Costs is an ex- 
cellent little book. warranted to make clear 
the science of food values to any reader 
and bringing the measuring of costs down 
to penny worths. That the author, L. F. 
Cooper, was formerly head dietitian of 
the Battle Creek Sanitarium speaks for 
the reliability and the practical nature of 
the advice. (Good Health Publishing Com- 
pany, Battle Creek, Michigan.) 


_A book, the outgrowth of the need of the 
visiting housekeeper and the dispensary 
nurse for balanced menus for out patients 
is Food for the Worker, by Frances Stern 
and G. T. Spitz. A complete dietary for 
seven weeks and a series of very economical 
recipes, all with food values and costs 
worked out, take the main part of the book, 
with a discussion of food requirements, 
supplies and prices for introduction. 
(Whitcomb and Barrows, Boston, $1.) 








Dreer’s Reliable 
Spring -Blooming 
Bulbs 


O not miss 
the joy of 
having a bed or 
border of Bulbs 
next Spring. 
Plant them this 
Fall as early as 
you can and success is 
certain. 






We import the very 
highest grades of the. 
finest varieties and offer 
in our Autumn Cata- 
logue splendid collec- 
tions of Hyacinth's, 
Tulips, Narcissi, Crocus, 
Snowdrops, etc. 

The Fall is also the time to set out Hardy 
Perennial Plants, Vines, Shrubs, etc. Our 
Autumn Catalogue also gives a complete list of 
seasonable seeds, plants, and bulbs for outdoors, 
window-garden and conservatory. 


Mailed free to anyone mentioning this magazine. 


HENRY A. DREER, ‘piisaciphis, Pa. 


























The 


‘Bartlett Way” 


of 
Tree Surgery 


MEANS safe, sure and lasting results. 
It is backed by years of “‘knowing 
how.”  Enthusiastically endorsed by 
Forestry Schools. Representatives avail- 
able everywhere. Send for “Tree Talk.” 


THE F. A. BARTLETT CO. Box 802 
536 Main Street Stamford, Conn. West Chester, Pa. 
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A very effective ball-shaped 
shrub. Well suited for 
either dry or damp soil. 
Grows well at the sea- 
shore. Never attacked by 
insects which infest trees. 


$1.00 each, $10.00 per doz. 
Send for FREE catalog 
NOW 


THE MORRIS NURSERY CO. 
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e (ood Things 
of the World 


The fragrant orchards and sun- 
kissed fields of a score of foreign 
lands contribute their choicest 
fruits and sweets to make Coca- 


Cola delicious and refreshing. 


Is there any wonder that its dis- 
tinctive deliciousness and whole- 
some purity have not been suc- 
cessfully imitated? 


Practical Christianity 


If country ministers and church commit- 
tees would ponder well the suggestions 
made in The New Country Church Build- 
ing, by Rev. Edmund Brunner, many com- 
munities might be spared needless expense, 
foolish display and unusable church equip- 
ments. (Missionary Education Movement, 
75 cents.) 


Christian Home Training, by Martyn 
Summerbell, is a protest against leaving 
for the schools what is properly home train- 
ing. It urges home life, thru as long a 
period as possible, with definite religious 
training adapted to modern conditions, as 
the best remedy for the evils of the age. 
(Christian Publishing Association, 75 
cents. ) 


Faith in Christ, by John J. Moment, is 
a spirited appeal for the leadership of 
Christ in the religious life. The chapters 
are short, the language crisp and vivid 
with metaphor and illustration, and the 
substance challenging to the thoughtful 
mind. It is a valuable book for supporting 
the wavering faith of the common man in 
these troublous times. (Charles Scribner's 
Sons, $1.35.) 


Prayers for Home, School and Sunday 
School is a beautiful group of prayers 
where the editor fully appreciates the little 
child’s love of rhythm and repetition, and 
the deeper feelings of the older ones. Tho 
not many are adapted to use in public 
schools, in private schools, in the home and 
Sunday school, they would provide splendid 
suggestive training. (G. H. Doran Com- 


Yi] | pany, 60 cents.) 


The essential elements of Christianity 
are doubtless contained in The Social 
Teachings of the Prophets and Jesus. Prof. 
Charles Foster Kent's discussion of these 
greai themes is put into a volume that will 
be of much assistance to Christian preach- 
ers and teachers. The evolution of the ideals 
of the kingdom of God and their applica- 
tion to social problems are well exprest. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.50.) 


The Minister’s Son, by Rev. Clarence 


}.| &. N. Macartney. was inspired by the re- 


Demand the genuine by full name— 
nicknames encourage substitution. 


THE COCA-COLA Co. ATLANTA, GA. 
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election of President Wilson, who is a son 
of the manse. In spite of aspersions to the 
contrary, a splendid record of achievement 
has been made by sons of the clergy. Scores 
of notable scientists, philosophers, authors, 
educators and statesmen are cited to show 
the value and inspiration of training in the 
ministerial home. 4{Eakins, Palmer and 
Harrar, Philadelphia, 50 cents.) 


Good Ministers of Jesus Christ, by 
Bishop William F. McDowell, contains the 
Lyman Beecher Lectures on Preaching 
delivered at Yale last spring. The style is 
clear and incisive, the substance rich with 
accumulated wisdom and instinct with pas- 
sionate earnestness. The ministry of Jesus 
in its great aspects of revelation, redemp- 
tion, conservation, is commended as the 
type of ministry still needed. (Abingdon 
Press, $1.25.) 

Jesus: for the Men of Today, by Prof. 
George H. Gilbert, is an attractive life of 
Christ in story form. The main facts of 
the Gospel narrative are made to live again 
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The Independent offers a Service for Investors in which personal attention is 
given to the desires of its subscribers for information in regard to investments 
of all kinds. We cannot, of course, decide for our readers where they should put 
their savings and will not undertake the responsibility of recommending specific 
securities to any individual. But we ask our readers to write to us frankly and 
this Department will give them by letter or thru the columns of The Independent 
such impartial information as may assist them in making a wise decision for 
themselves. Readers who request advice on investments will receive better service 
when they specify the class of securities now held, approximate amounts of each, 
stating if the investment is for an estate, business or professional man, woman or 
minor. All information given will be held in strict confidence. 




















amid the homely human surroundings of 
Galilee and Judea. The ample historical 
and archeological knowledge of the author 
guarantee the accuracy of the picture, and 
the characters are sketched with the mod- 
ern touches of realism. (G. H. Doran Com- 
pany, $1.) 


In The Christian Ministry and Social 
Problems Bishop Charles D. Williams dis- 
cusses with deep conviction and enthusiasm 
the demands upon religion and the oppor- 
tunities of ministers brought about by the 
new social conscience, the present unjust 
distribution of wealth, and the attempts on 
every hand to devise schemes of justice 
rather than charity. The author holds that 
the ministry should not only represent the 
truest and deepest radicalism, but should 
give a religious interpretation to all move- 
ments that embody true Christian ideals, 
whatever may be their form. (The Mac- 
millan Company, $1.) 
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THE GAP BETWEEN 
TWO GENERATIONS 


(Continued from page 318) 


in which I would have 
told my family about it with breath- 
less interest. And my governess, now 
in charge of a younger sister, said, “What 
utter nonsense! As if children could have 
any valuable ideas on such subjects!” I 
remember explaining impatiently that it 
was not done because our ideas were sup- 
posed to be valuable but to teach us how 
to think so that we would be ready for life 
later on. How I understood that I do not 
know. I wondered why it was that I, who 
was still a little girl, could know the value 
of my teacher’s plan and the reason for the 
plan, while my adorably clever mother and 
my good governess could not. In discussing 
it later my governess said, “It may be all 
right for boys to bother their heads about 
such things but what good can it do girls?” 
I was instantly curious as to her exact 
meaning. This was the first time I had 
felt the sharp edge of androcentric prejudice 
and of the world’s artful discrimination 
against women. “Why shouldn’t girls know 
as much about things as boys?” I asked. 
“Because,” said my governess, “they don’t 
need to know. They never do things in the 
world as men do. They haven’t the brains.” 
1 looked at her steadily for a moment. I 
was only thirteen years of age but every 
nerve in my body tingled with beautiful 
anger, every bit o* me, ‘flesh and soul in- 
herited from fathers as well as from moth- 
ers, from pride as well as from gentleness, 
rebelled gloriously against the idea. “May- 
be they don’t use their brains the same 
way,” I flashed, “but I know it isn’t true 
about women not having brains. I have 
brains. Etta (one of my school friends) 
and I are better in our studies than any 
boy in the class except Johnnie. And we 
don’t study any more than the boys, either.” 

Until that day most of the opinions held 
at home had been final and decisive with 
me. But from that day on I gave the opin- 
ions learned at school .or the opinions 
which I discovered for myself, first place 
in my intellectual world. From that day on 
I gave myself up to school wholeheartedly. 

In looking back I love my mother for 
her patient wistfulness in watching this 
separation of my real interests from the 
home she had made and kept lovely for us. 
I love her for her willingness to let my in- 
terests grow even when she had no part in 
them, and for her large-heartedness in let- 
ting me choose the studies and occupations 
which interested me most, even when she 
knew that they were creating for me a new 
world in which she did not live. I would 
have been a dangerous young person, I 
fear, if I had been thwarted. For I was 
very stubborn and very sensitive. And so, 
in looking back I am most grateful, altho 
I never guessed, at the time, what it must 
have cost her to let me spend my time on 
subjects and activities which would never 
lead me to the goal her education had 
taught her to seek. But perhaps, while I 
was living the life of the young ego pas- 
sionately seeking its own, mother was pa- 
tiently waiting for the time when school 
days would be over and I would settle down 
to a life more like her own. 

But I did not settle down. When my 
years in the secondary school were over I 
spent one restless year at home learning 
to play bridge and to keep house. I did not 
mind the housekeeping because it might 
possibly be of value sometime to know 
something about it, but I objected to the 
bridge whist. I was supposed to be grown 
up and was admitted to the society of my 


to live. I 
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ease to tired bodies, be- 
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careful workmanship, be- 
cause its price is within 
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YOUR BUSINESS 
AND THE WAR 


The Independent offers you the free service of its 
Efficiency Plan and Purchase Department to help 
you put your business house in order. 


We are at war. It is a time for clear thinking 
and exact planning. It isa time to consider thrift, 
economy, cost-saving, organization, equipment, 
efficiency. 


ARE YOU READY? 


You will lose some of your valued men. How will 
you replace the lost effort? How will you keep your 
business machine running smoothly under the 
new war conditions? Have you figured out the 
way to meet the emergencies which are inevitable? 


Is your business in “the third line of defense’’? 
Do you know the list of “war trades” that experi- 
ence has taught England must be carried on and 
not suffered to slacken? Do you know how this 
list compares with ours in the United States? 


Have you arranged your office expenses on the 
budget system? Have you estimated what your 
business should cost for the next twelve months? 


Have you considered how many machines there are on the 
market that will make your workers more efficient—and save 
many dollars in your pay-roll? 


Without cost to you, The Independent-Harper’s Weekly Effi- 
ciency Service stands ready to help you meet these questions 
squarely. Our files of information are at your service. Our 
expert counsellors are at your service. 


This is a time to chart your course; to perceive your actual 
needs; to take an inventory of your dependable resources; to 
strike a balance on which you can proceed intelligently and 
with every possible chance of future surprise and shock 


eliminated. 
IF YOU WILL WRITE 


to our Plan and Purchase Department and ask for its Check 
List of useful suggestions as to appliances, and ways and 
means the chances are that you will get new light on some 
business problems that concern you now more than ever 
before. 


When you get the Check List, mark it carefully. State your 
problem exactly and fully, and within a reasonable time you 
will receive a complete report on the matters you have 
indicated. 


We have served hundreds of executives throughout the United 
States during the last few months in all lines of business 
endeavor. We are ready to help you now—without expense 


or obligation on your part. 


The Independent-Harper’s Weekly Efficiency Service 
New York City 


119 West Fortieth Street 




















elders. But I was bored by it. The tre- 
mendously interesting game of life which 
school had been teaching me to play was 
interrupted. I seemed to be sitting at home 
patiently waiting for a man to come and 
dispose of my life for me. I remembered 
Napoleon. I wanted to triumph over cir- 
cumstances. But I did not know how. I was 
not sure what I wanted. But when my 
friends who had gone to college came home 
for vacations and talked of their new inter- 
ests I felt that I had not grown as they 
had grown. And I wanted to go to college. 
I told my family that I would like to go 
to the big university in the town where we 
lived. They opposed the idea. They said 
I was not strong enough for college work. 
I said I would be a special student. They 
said they did not approve of the university 
in town. I said I would go to another if 
they wanted to send me. They did not want 
to send me. My mother said that it was 
time I should think of womanly things. I 
said that I thought college was womanly. 
We argued. I begged. I coaxed. But I was 
not sent to college. 

The fall term opened and I made up 
my mind to go to college whether my fam- 
ily opposed it or not. I knew that I was 
wasting my time at home and that I was 
not intellectually mature. I knew that my 
life was still a problem. Finally the day 
came when I went to my father and mother 
quietly and said, “I am going to the uni- 
versity. I have been to see the professors. 
I am to be admitted to class next week.” 
Then all opposition disappeared. My father 
and mother knew that I would go. They 
realized that I was a grown woman, a child 
of my own generation ready to take my life 
in my hands. My father smiled gravely and 
sighed as if he were remembering some- 
thing in his own young manhood, perhaps 
a day when he became “of age” and decided 
to solve his own problems. My mother’s 
lips twitched and her pretty white hands 
trembled. Then my father got out his check 
book and wanted to know what my ex- 
penses would be. 

“You are a dear,” I said, throwing my 
arms around him, and then kissing mother, 
“you are both dears,” I said, “but I can’t 
let you pay for my lectures because you 
didn’t approve. I shall have to earn my 
tuition myself.” They told me that they 
had never begrudged me the money for the 
tuition. I told them that I knew that. It 
would have been quite unlike them to be- 
grudge me anything. But I told them that 
I thought it would not be right to take 
their money and use it for something they 
had not wanted me to do. My father closed 
his check book. “If there is any way in 
which I can help, let me know,” he said. 
He was treating me as he would have treat- 
ed a son. And as for mother she did not 
need to tell me that she would help,if I 
needed help! My parents might have built 
up a wall of bitterness higher than the 
intellectual gap between us was deep, but 
they never did. They kept my respect and 
affection by giving me their respect and 
affection when we could not agree. I have 
realized in these later years how big they 
were. For altho young women of their gen- 
eration sometimes opposed their parents in 
matters of love and sometimes even eloped 
with forbidden suitors, few of them would 
have shared my feelings about education 
and opportunity and fewer still would have 
refused a father’s financial assistance on 
grounds which seemed good and sufficient 
reason to me. I went to the local univer- 
sity for several years and I did pay my 
own way. By going I put away from me 
the intellectual scheme of things which be- 
longed to my mother’s generation and grew 
up with my own generation as a pioneer in 
a new world of new ideas, 
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THE WOMAN BEHIND 
THE GUN 


We are glad of the opportunity to intro- 
duce to our readers our contemporary “The 
New France,” the first number of which 
has just been published. It has a different 
place and a different function from any of 
the other periodicals which have aimed to 
bring about a Franco-American Entente, 
since it deals neither with international 
politics nor with the achievements of the 
two republics in art and letters. “The New 
France” aims to strengthen the ties of com- 
merce and industry between France and 
the United States. We in America 
need to realize more clearly that “behind 
France embattled there is always France 
the hard-working, the country of industry, 
economy and precision.” A brief extract 
from an article by Pierre Hamp on the 
work of the French women in the muni- 
tions factories may in some degree help us 
toward this realization. 

Between the sewing machine or the 
typewriter key and the mechanic’s lathe 


there is no very great distance; there is | 


more fatigue in making clothes on a sew- 
ing machine for the troops than in turn- 
ing a 75 mm, gun on a lathe one meter 
long. To pass the inside border of the hem 
exactly under the needle requires about 
the same attention as to follow with one’s 
eye the working of the tool while calibrat- 
ing the weapon. 

Woman could easily pass directly from 
her previous tasks to this treatment of 
steel in the workshops, for she had been 
spending herself before in more exhausting 
work. No great effort is required of her 
in metal turning. She has soon come to 
excel at it, and is as efficient as man and 
often more so. In a workshop for making 
shell cases one woman succeeded in a fort- 
night in attaining the average rate of pro- 
duction at piece-work rates. She asked if 
she would be paid for all she made, irre- 
spective of their number. This privilege 
was given, and in six weeks she réached 
a seale of production twice as great as 
that of the men. 

At first the foremen had to set the speed 
and fix the tools upon the women’s lathes. 
They could then operate only machines 
thus made ready. “We have to be behind 
them all the time,” complained the fore- 
men. But soon many of the women could 
dispense with such assistance, and were 
able to regulate iron-cutting tools in the 
same way that they used to change the 
needles in Singer sewing machines or the 
margins on Underwood typewriters, 

This employment of women is a great 
spur to improving machinery. While at 
first they had to work in old shops adapted 
to men, they are now beginning work in 
new shops which have been especially de- 
signed for them 

It was formerly thought that woman’s 
care could not be trusted when very exact 
measurements had to be made, but the 
eyes of an embroiderer are sharper than 
those of a man, and machines for making 
light artillery presented few difficulties. to 
her, The adjustment and testing of a shell 
fuse require careful attention; no defects 
are tolerated. The adjuster has to discover 
errors that the workmen have overlooked. 
This delicate work is just the reverse of 
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HORSFORD’S 


COLD WEATHER 


PLANTS 


are the best to use where winters are severe. Don’t forget that plants 
which have stood Vermont winters can stand any cold climate where 
white folks are willing to live. I grow and sell Trees, Shrubs, Hardy 
Flowers of best sorts, Wild Flowers, Orchids for outside culture, 
Hardy Ferns, Lilies (mostly fresh from the beds), Crocuses, Tulips, 
Narcissus, Trilliums, etc. 

Before placing your orders drop me a card and get my spring and 
fall catalogue. Don’t fail to see it before ordering. Ask for Catalogue L. 
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the heavy forging, as the working woman 
uses only her eyes and the tips of her fin- 
gers. Long tables are covered with copper 
pieces arranged in perfect order. The 
women must make sure that every piece is 
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are endorsed by leading architects because of the wonderful beauty 
and character they give to a building. The Tiles in roof of this 
handsome residence of F. C. Werk, Cleveland, Ohio, are the pattern 
known as Imperial Spanish. (See border of advertisement for detail.) 









Your architect will help you to select a pattern. Our 
illustrated Looklet, “The Roof Beautiful,” in colors, 
is sent free to any prospective builder on request. 
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CHICAGO, ILL. 
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A NUMBER 


That sounds sensible. 


abandon the practise. 
am 
* 


Opinions are not so important as atti- 


tudes. 


Selfishness is not living as one wishes to live, 
it is asking others to live as one wishes to live. 
And unselfishness is letting other people’s lives 
alone, not interfering with them. 
said that. I found it 
in a recent article introduced by the words: 

A recent British writer who lent for a brief 
to British letters has 
pointed out, quite truly, that 

Now whom does he mean? Why didn’t 
he give his name instead of a description? 
I lost my fondness for charades at the age 
of sixteen. It is a vile custom, this of not 
telling whom you borrow from. But I'll 
get even with this man. I won’t mention 


I wish I knew who 


space a certain dignity 


his name. 


OF THINGS 
BY EDWIN E. SLOSSON 


Curious that two desirable things added 
together should sometimes make an unde- 
sirable thing. It is proposed to use f in 
place of ph in such words as “philosophy.” 
It is proposed to use 
| the English instead of the Latin order in 
| college degrees. That 
But if both these reforms are adopted I 
foresee that those who are now proud to 
write Ph.D. after their names will speedily 


sounds sensible, too. 
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another : 








Partir, c'est mourir 


I tried it myself, but 
for half an hour all 
was the following: 


Each parting is a little death, 

We sow our souls along the way 

In farewells till at last we say 
our last breath. 

The trouble with that as a translation 
is that all the poetry has leaked out in 
transit. I handed the French quatrain to 
the lady across the table and this is what 


Good-by to all with 


she made of it: 


Parting is a little 
Its pangs the loss supreme foretell 
The soul, sad sower, scattereth 

Bits of itself in each farewell! 


This is better poetry, but less literal. But 
the reader is not entitled to criticize these 
versions unless he can improve upon them. 


& 


Talking of maverick quotations here is 


un peu 
Et jusqu’a l’Adieu Supréme 
C’est son Ame que l’on seme 
Que l’on seme a chaque adieu. 

Who can tell me the author of that? And 
who can give me a good translation of it? 
after fussing over it 
I could make of it 





death 


Of course the journalist is always in a 
hurry and so sometimes, I fear, inclined to 
finding just what he 
wants at once. But if when I run across 
Bryant Park into the New York Public 
Library I have to wait over seven and a 
book to be delivered 
in the big reading room I console myself 
with the remembrance of my experience in 
the library of Berlin—the Germans are 
models of efficiency, you know. After I had 
hunted up the book I wanted in the cata- 
no easy task—and made out the neces- 
sary documents, including information as 
to my private affairs that no American 
red to ask, and when 
the librarian had ascertained that the book 
was in, he politely notified me that all was 
in order, und morgen kommen Sie. I could 


be impatient at not 


half minutes for my 





census taker ever da 


get the book tomorrow. 


No, I never find 


fault with librarians 
for lack of efficiency—of their own kind. 
Sometimes I have thought they erred on 
the other side, and were too diligent, too 
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patient, too thoro and too careful. For in- 
stance, their curious curiosity to know 
what a middle initial stands for. In being 
shown thru one of the leading libraries of 
this country there was pointed out to me 
an assistant who, I was told with some 
pride, devoted her whole time to running 
down middle names. She looked overworked. 
And she was, even tho she only put in two 
hours a day. 

A few weeks ago I got a letter from a 
librarian in the antipodes asking what 
the E. stood for in my name. There was, it 
appeared, a book of mine in the library 
there which the people of that country were 
anxious to read, but she evidently thought 
it unsafe to give it to them until she ascer- 
tained what mystery was concealed behind 
that E. The tone of her letter conveyed the 
impression that she suspected me of con- 
cealing it, either for the purpose of both- 
ering librarians or shielding some discredit- 
able godfather. Not so. I am not ashamed 
of the respected uncle from whom I re- 
ceived it nor is it uneuphonious. But if the 
public remember two out of three of my 
names it is more than I have any right to 
expect. It is more than I can remember of 
other people’s. 

The meek reader as well as the obedient 
cataloger is almost driven to rebellion at 
the thirty-first entry of “Lafayette, Marie 
Jean Paul Roch Yves Gilbert Motier, mar- 
quis de, 1757-1834,”"—“Byron, George Gor- 
don Noel Byron, 6th baron, 1788-1824,”— 
“Marie Antoinette, queen consort of Louis 


XVI, King of France, 1755-1793,”"— 
“George Washington, President of the 
United States, 1752-1799.” Somewhere 


there should be a full, precise description 
of every book in the library, but sometimes 
one wonders if the extraordinary amount 
of information packed by means of abbre- 
viations, colons, semi-colons, brackets, and 
parentheses on a small card be not the rea- 
son for the course in the use of the card 
catalog now given freshmen at various 
universities, Consistency is a cracked jewel. 
Librarians catalog proper names in the 
native tongue of the owner thereof now, 
and deny acquaintance with pseudonyms. 
This is valuable practise for the cataloger 
but hard on the unerudite public who find 
Gorki under P, and Philip IV under F, 
George Sand under D, George Birmingham 
under H, Norman Angell under L, and old 
Frederick of Urbino as Federico and final- 
ly call in the head cataloger to disentangle 
the Albrecht von Brandenburgs and explain 
why one is “graf von Sachsen” and another 
plain “abp. of Mainz.” 

+ 

s* 


Pince-nez—sansculotte. I have been re- 
volving these two words in my head for the 
last two months, convinced that somehow 
there was in them the makings of a pun 
or a good, old-fashioned conundrum. But it 
is too much bother. I give it up and turn 
over the crude materials to whoever can 
use them. 


2 
s**t 


This newspaper discussion of whether 
the plural of bus is “busses” or “buses” 
shows how much the world has lost by the 
neglect of the classics. Of course the only 
proper plural is bi. 

+ 
ss 


For the benefit of out-of-town tourists 
I may explain that Greenwich Village is 
situated at the cross-roads of Fourth and 
Tenth Streets. It is inhabited by Bohemians 
who are trying to live as tho they were in 
a Russian novel. Their diet consists of 
truffles and their chief industry is running 
playhouses too small to hold any audience. 
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those endeared to all by use and association. 

Just the book to send to the boys at the front; to have in the home, and to 
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Waiting 


Big stocks in our warehouses in- 
sure prompt filling of your order. 
Write y and get manufactur- 
er’s wholesale price on the Kala- 
mazoo Pipeless Furnace. Heats 
the whole house. Burns any fuel. 
Kalamazoo Pipe Furnaces where desired. 

Heating 


\ Kalamazoo BRS 
Direct to You 


Write ana 
get our new 
Today book on home 
heating. Learn what 
ou can save in fuel bills this winter. 
igh-priced fuel makes Kalamazoo 
savings bigger than ever. Cash or 
easy payments. We pay the freight 
and guarantee safe delivery. 
Ask for Catalog No. 1030 


KALAMAZOO STOVE CO. 
Manufacturers KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
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_Shur-on 


Economy 


+ Style 
Economical, besides 
being comfortable 
and stylish, for they 
protect the glasses from break- 
age and save extra lenses. 
Like all Shur-ons— Quality Guaranteed. 


At most high-grade optometrists, opti- 
cians and oculists, or write us. Look for 
the name Shur-on or Shelltex in the bridge. 


E. KIRSTEIN SONS CO. 


253 Andrew Street Rochester, N, Y. 
~<—euTrademark Established 1864 
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PEONIES 


Fifteen fine named Peonies for 
$2.50, or 25 for $5.00, all different 
and truly labeled, a chance to obtain 
a fine collection at half price, com- 
prising such varieties as Festiva 
Maxima, Delachei, Achillea, Lady L. 
Bramwell, Couronne d’Or, Louis Van 
Houtte, and various other fine sorts. 
With any order of above for $5.00 I 
will include one plant of Baroness 
Schroeder, free. I have the largest 
stock in America of Lady Alexandra 
Duff (absolutely true) and many other 
fine varieties, Send for catalogue. 


W. L. GUMM 


Peony Specialist 
Remington Indiana 


Some time ago I had a chance to read 
a letter from a prominent Englishman to 
an American friend which contains a pas- 
sage so curious that I am taking the lib- 
erty of quoting it. I have not been able 
to make up my mind whether it is as pes- 
simistic as it appears or as satiric as it 
sounds, 
Not even the most timid now expects that 
the existence of England is going to be im- 
periled in this war. The one after is a different 
matter, for coalitions are already forming for 
it. But I don’t feel sure that you won’t be in 
then. For remember what a great military power 
we are and are to remain. If you want to re- 
main at peace or to survive to the Finals of 
the World Dominion Stakes—the next war be- 
ing the Semi-Finals—hadn’t you better sell the 
Philippines, buy us out of the West Indies and 
beware of growing too large a navy? 
No doubt the time has come for the earth to 
be unified politically as it has been economically 
and what better fate could befall it than to be 
unified under British rule? But the imagination 
rather boggles at a series of wars, each worse 
than its predecessor by as much as the latter 
exceeded the one before. Of course we shall go 
on “fighting for Civilization” as before and 
shall compel the others to come in, but one 
wonders whether our rulers have considered the 
possibility, not of defeat (for that is impossible 
for a people so brave and so easily led!) but 
that the thing may go on until Civilization has 
been driven entirely underground. It need not 
perish even so, if it can build its dug-outs deep 
enough. But what if the whole show busts up 
and the European race commits suicide? 

* 

es 
What a different country this would 
have been if the ideals of its founders had 
been carried out! For instance, there 
would be never a lawyer in America if the 
first Adelantado of the South Sea and 
Governor of Panama had had his way. 
This is what Vasco Nuiiez de Balboa wrote 
to the king of Spain: 
One thing I supplicate your highness, for it 
is much in your service, and that is, that you 
would give orders, under a great penalty, that 
no bachelor of law, or of anything else, except 
medicine, should be allowed to come to these 
parts of the Tierra-firme, for no bachelor comes 
here who is not a devil, and who does not lead 
the life of a devil; and not only are they 
themselves, but also make and continue a thou- 
sand law-suits and iniquities. This regulation 
would be greatly for your Highness’s service, 
for the land is new. 

Poor Vasco Nufiez, good reason had he 
to fear the black gowned LL.B’s who fol- 
lowed his trail thru the jungle like carrion 
crows. It was Bachelor Corral who stole 
his ten thousand gold pieces and it was 
Licentiate Gasper de Espifiosa, alumnus 
of the University of Salamanca, who con- 
demned him to death for the crime of dis- 
covering the biggest ocean in the world. 

a 


s* 

A Freshman in the University of Hes- 
perus was presenting his first theme to the 
professor in English. It seemed to him that 
he had followed the prescribed form of 
heading: Name of class, name of instructor, 
name of student, title of theme. But the 
practised eye of the professor noted an 
omission, 

“You forgot your date,” he said to the 
student as he handed back the manuscript. 

“Must I put that down?’ inquired the 
Freshman. 

“Certainly.” 

Blushingly the Freshman pulled out his 
pen and wrote “Mary Jones” at the head 
of the manuscript. 


** 

I don’t profess to understand much about 
the higher criticism of the New Testament, 
but as near as I can make out it is rob- 
bing Peter to pay Paul. 

= 


** 

There is many a slip ’twixt the sublime 
and the ridiculous. 

It’s an ill wind that has no turning. 

Rolling stones flock together. 

If you eat with the devil make hay 
while the sun shines. 

A cat may look at a king, but he laughs 








best who laughs last. 
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ALL THE KING’S MEN 


(Continued from page 325) 

be set aside every year toward provid- 
ing them with dowers. Dowers are quite as 
cheap in the long run as supporting daugh- 
ters in spinsterhood conformable with their 
social station during the whole course of 
their lives. Then there were probably poor 
relations to be accorded pensions. And no 
telling how much went out for “representa- 
tion” in the two winter months that the 
family spent in Berlin attending the court, 
and during the two summer months which 
they were wont to spend at bathing places. 
There were besides the game preserves to 
be kept stocked, the accidents to mounts 
to be made good, the state lottery to be 
played, insurance policies to be kept run- 
ning, no end of things. And all belonging 
to an “order” that must be maintained. 

“Well,” I said, rising from my chair, 
as Frau von W. entered the room and ad- 
vanced toward us, “there is one comfort- 
ing thought: On three thousand a year 
Carl in America can have his farm at last. 
After the first strangeness wears off, he 
will be kappy.” 

The Freiherr sprang to his feet, “What !” 
he exclaimed, in a voice of almost insult- 
ing wrath. “You imagine that a noble Prus- 
sian estate has money for America? Money 
for the king, money for the family honor, 
ves; that the Waldows have always had, 
and with God, will always have. But for 
a ig 

“What he suffers,” murmured Frau von 
W., who had started leading me away at 
his first words, and sank upon the nearest 
fauteuil within her boudoir. “He suffers 
terribly.” A sobbing catch held her voice, 
and then she added in a tone of admira- 
tion: “But he does his duty.” 





HEY are fanatics, I thought to myself 

on the drive home, reflecting on how the 
Fnglish, for example, will support their er- 
ratie sons with continued affection and help 
in America, in spite of the fact that Amer- 
ica is not a monarchy. I wondered for a 
moment whether the Freiherr’s narrowness 
and harshness could be. due to his having 
been so long an officer. It would not be 
strange if men who pass their youth in 
army commands should carry a summary 
habit of dealing with things into married 
life. But there was the early part of my 
painful visit—the scene of the ledger, over 
which I bad found him brooding. The book 
contained indisputable proof of his having 
wrestled in much thought with the problem 
of Carl’s welfare; he had not settled the 
preblem with military promptness, without 
ado, but had pondered over it with concern 
and love, like any other parent. What had 
baffled him were the requirements of their 
caste. The Ordnung of Junker living, noth- 
ing else, made it impossible for him to con- 
fer a boon upon one son without unset- 
tling the position in social life of all his 
other children. And now the same “order” 
was requiring him to cast the son adrift 
without support, because he could repre- 
sent class prestige no longer. 

Everywhere one turns one comes up 
2gainst this Ordnung. It is Protean; some- 
times it means an old standard, sometimes 
a new rule. But as you see, if the lower 
classes sre tyrannized over politically by 
the Junkers, Junkerdom itself is tyran- 
nized over by Ordnung. 

As for the hallowed doctrine of obedi- 
ence which always accompanies that of 
order, I have seen worse examples without 
ever being able to forget my first vivid 
realization of what may be the results of 
it upon the humble. 

On our place was one of those bent over, 
Wizened old women Germans call “Mut- 
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ter.” Her daily leading of the ducks across 
the park, to and from the pond, so attract- 
ed our little son that he would leave his 
play and fall in line behind the feathered 
waddlers. One day the Mutter failed to 
come, and the boy was disconsolate, the 
procession to the pond without thrills, for 
the sad reason that her substitute let no 
tidbits fall for the ducks along the way. 
The child wanted to see “the poor, sick 
Klimpemutter,” and in the face of custom 
I took him to see her. It was the first time 
I had set foot within her cottage, or within 
any cottage. Her whole life long she had 
lived and worked as a gardener’s help 
upon the place. And what had she to show 
for her toil in decrepit age? A damp room, 
with a window that looked out on dirt 
piles in the rear of the forcing house. A 
bed was in it, a stove built of brown tiles, 
a chair, a table and a cupboard. Some dirt- 
thickened jackets and skirts hung on nails 
driven into the woodwork of the door. Of 
comforts there was no suggestion beyond 
a mat that lay in front of the bed, and 
warmed a space of the brick pavement. A 
chromo portrait of the Emperor had been 
tacked to the brick wall near the stove, 
but now hung by a single corner. The 
yellow and crimson colors of the ragged 
print composed the one bright spot within 
the whole dark-hued place, excepting, for 
the moment, the white clad figure of the 
boy with the radiant flowers in his hand. 

Across my mind flashed sunny pictures. 
of remembered homes of garden workers 
on the Hudson—homes, too, not toiled fifty 
long years for. And people in them, I had 
presently te add in a passionate revolt of 
thought, whose souls had not been so de- 
humanized as to kiss one’s hands with an 
expression like a dog cowering in licking 
terror. For the absence of comforts in the 
room was but a symbol of the absence of 
self esteem, the sense of merit, of desert, of 
vanity, of hope, of satisfactions, of any 
brightening encouragements of a spiritual 
nature, within the heart of this victim of 
social “order and obedience.” 

66 F course you terrified her,” scolded 
my husband on our return. “Who- 
ever heard of a lady intruding on the 
squalid barrenness it is the duty of menials 
to protect gentry from the sight of. If 
she needs anything, send it to her by one 
of the servants. I have ordered the Circle: 
doctor to look after her so long as it is 
necessary. Transferring her to other quar- 
ters is out of the question. All the rest 
would take offense. And they would be quite 
right. You can’t insult the head gardener 
by lodging a. female helper in as many 
rooms as he is entitled to. But you will 
never learn,” he concluded in a tone of ex- 
asperation, “that this is a land of order.” 

Three weeks later when the body of the 
Mutter was carried out of the room to the 
hearse, a commissioner stalked in and be- 
gan searching about. Under the mattress 
of the bed he found a postal savings book 
and confiscated it. 

Then in a month or two the village gos- 
sips were reporting that the Mutter’s sav- 
ings had amounted to 188 marks (about 
forty-six dollars), but that the authorities 
would keep back a part of it in addition 
to their fee. “Why is that?’ I demanded, 
“when it was her wish that ‘everything’ 
should go to her old sister?’ 

“But, Frau Griifin,” answered Mamzell, 
“it is a penalty, the money the authorities 
mean to keep. The Klimpfin either didn’t 
know the law, or else she purposely evad- 
ed it. Anyway, she failed to inform them 
that she possest savings. So now they take 
a fine from what she left in punishment of 
her silence.” 

The business had seemed to me very pal- 
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try from the first. How can a genuinely 
benevolent government afford to pay sal- 
eries to officials for ferreting out such in- 
significant hoardings as the poor Mutter’s? 
It maintains what amounts to an army of 
such men in all of its departments, and 
will talk of “frugality” when an extra paid 
clerk in a village post office, for instance, 
discovers some week a word or two scrib- 
bled inside a newspaper, and collects two 
cents of fine from the recipient of the 
paper. Is not its system of minute inquisi- 
tion and prosecution a device for accus- 
teming the people to fear its omniscience 
and rigor rather than an honest expedient? 

“Well,” I said aloud, “and what are the 
villagers saying about it?’ 

“What should they say?’ she exclaimed; 
‘it is only in accord with order,” “es ist 
ja in der Ordnung.” 


HE very name of their idol has come 

to exercize a hypnotic influence upon 
Germans’ minds. If you label any measure 
“Ordnung,” obedience is rendered to it al- 
most mechanically. I cannot see how more 
new laws in addition to the countless re- 
strictive laws swaddling them already, even 
altho they be laws restricting the auto- 
cratic powers of the throne, can effect any 
real change in Germanism, that is to say, 
rouse the people out of their stupor of 
automatic docility, and put them into com- 
munication with their common sense. A 
disruption only can effect this. M. Jaurés, 
I think, was right when he thundered his 
reproaches at the German delegates to the 
International Socialists’ convention, in 
1912, for the want in their history of a 
national revolution, the revolution so- 
called of ’48 having composed but a series 
of local outbreaks. Prussianized Germany, 
under the spell of an ideal that originally 
represented a curb to individual turbulence, 
but has become a curb to all individual 
acting and thinking, needs a very great 
revolution. For it is the mission of great 
political revolutions to do more than secure 
political government; they must and do 
create a moral change, by bursting open 
the crust of mental habits that enclose so- 
ciety, and set free the souls of men. But 
so long as the German people behold their 
army, which is the “bronze flower” of their 
national ideal, standing upright against 
the onslaught of the armies assailing it, it 
would be fatuous, I think, to expect a 
spontaneous revulsion of feeling in them 
mighty enough to burst the teguments of 
Prussian Ordnung und Gehorsamkeit. 

Saugerties, New York 








THE SUBSTITUTE 
(After Alfred Tennyson) 
Come into the kitchen, Maud, 
For our bad black cook has flown. 
Come into the kitchen, Maud, 
I am here at the range alone. 
And the smell of burnt bacon is wafted 
abroad, 
And the smoke in my eyes has blown. 


There has fallen a storage egg 
From my hand to the waiting plate. 
Oh, take it from me, I beg, 
’Twas out of a last year’s crate. 
The toast seems to say, “Don’t drop it 
here”— 
The coffee-pot moans, “It’s fate!” 
The saucepan shrinks from my hand in 


ear, 
And the puffed oats mutter, “We wait.” 


Are you coming, my own, my sweet? 
Oh, come and be cook instead! 
Pray hasten your laggard feet— 
Why, why did you linger in bed? 
These eggs are not fit to beat, 
They were lain in a century dead. 
If you count upon me to fix something to 


eat 
We'll feast upon prunes and bread. 
—Judge. 
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way. It is a handsome, convenient, flexible 


volume that is an ornament to any library 
table or bookshelf. 


THE PUBLIC HAS LONG BEEN 
WAITING FOR AN ATLAS 





volume, actual size 9144 by 6% by 
1%, bound in flexible leather, with 
round corners, stamped in gold. It 
contains beautifully engraved large- 
scale maps of all the States, Cana- 
dian Provinces, Countries of the 
World, ete., printed in four colors, 
showing Cities, Towns, Counties, 
Railroads, Lakes, Rivers, ete., all 
thoroughly revised and up-to-date. 
Each map occupies 2, 4, 6 or 8 
pages, as required, thus achieving 
the long sought ideal in atlas mak- 
ing, of providing easily readable, 
large-scale maps in a compact vol- 
ume of handy size. 


RECENT CHANGES NOTED 


New Towns, Post Offices and Railroad Sta- 
tions are added in-incredible numbers each year, 
and this Self-Revising Atlas shows them all to 
date. A Complete Index of the United States in- 
cludes all towns of 100 population, or over, and 
locates them instantly on the State Maps. Co- 
pious statistical matter is included, relating to 
every Country in the World. What you want 
to know and find is here. 


THE SELF-REVISING FEATURE 


_ The Warring Nations of the World are mak- 
ing History and New Maps Every Day. When 
the War is over all existing Atlases will be 
obsolete, except this one with its SELF-REVIS- 
ING GUARANTEE, Please read our guarantee 
carefully, for we have made it as strong and straightfor- 
ward as we possibly could. The frequent use of en up 
to-date Atlas is a habit that will yield big returns in an 
intelligent understanding of history and events in your 
own Country as well as throughout the World. Every 
member of the family will be interested in this beau- 
= book, and will use it frequently with pleasure and 
profit. 





2 Your co 
Self-Revising Guarantee Sntainex 
certificate entitling you toa sixteen page 
supplement of maps showing the new 
boundaries of all countries affected as deter- 











oa JUST LIKE THIS free within sixty days alter thew oan 

pecial new large-scale maps of the European vis supplement will Dring the atlas up-to- 

Frontiers show the several War Zones with com- — = py he ft e 

prehensive accuracy. book. oF Se 
There are 512 pages in this handy, compact oe Pa > 

+ 2 <= v a 
A SPECIAL BARGAIN—FREE APPROVAL OFFER. FESSSS 

Real bargains sometimes do exist, and we want to prove that this is one to you. OESEES 

We will gladly send you _ this handsome, handy, Self-Revising Atlas, charges = PLO S. 

prepaid, and if it doesn’t piease you, send it back at our expense. If you desire # os OKs 


Pe ‘ 
_. We are able to make this offer for reasons we cannot now explain, but A ESS Say a 
if the rise in cost of paper continues, and if the proposed new tax and . 
postal rates go into effect we shall have to withdraw our terms im- 72% 
mediately. Therefore it would seem wise to take advantage of the # ¥ & 


opportunity, before it is too late. - 
the coupon today. 


C. S. HAMMOND & CO., 30 Church St., New York City“ oss? <* 
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NOW is the time to PLANT 


eones 
Ming of all Flowers 


Set out the roots now and they'll bloom next year. 
Peonies grow almost anywhere. Immense of blossom, 
gorgeous yet delicate and refined, they add the touch 
of beauty no other flower gives. 

You may select from more than 100 varieties, includ- 
ing the magnificent new and brilliant sorts—as The- 
rese, LaFrance, Marcelle Dessert, M. Cahuzac, Karl 
Rosenfield and dozens of others very rare and scarce. 
All from the famous 25-acre Rosenfield Peony Gardens. 

FREE—booklet of varieties and valuable informa- 
tion on growth and care of Peonies—the experience 
of J. F. Rosenfield, originator and specialist for 33 
years in these flowers. 


J. F. Rosenfield Peony Gardens, Box 3, Omaha, Neb. 

















WHAT KITCHEN CONVENIENCES 
DO YOU LACK? 
Tell us your problems—we may be able to 
help you more than you suspect. 
THE COUNTRYSIDE SHOP 
119 West 40th Street - New York — 
~ G Pe Se8 evn 2 nome 
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Dicksoa Wemory School 1404 Hearst Bldg. 
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The "an Classified Directory 


A Ready Market Place for Country Property, Dogs, Poultry and Live 


Stock. The free service of The Countryside Shop i 1s at your disposal. 


Write to the Manager, who will gladly supply the desired information. 




















Dog Kennel No. 4 Poultry House for 200 hens—85 units No. 3 Poultry House for 30 hens 


HODGSON PORTABLE HOUSES 


The Hodgson poultry and dog houses enable you to take care of the 
stock with the least amount of trouble. This dog kennel is well-ven- 
tilated, sanitary and storm-proof. The poultry “houses are made of 
red cedar, vermin-proofed, and are absolutely complete inside. All 
neatly painted and made in sections that can be quickly bolted together 
by anyone. Send for illustrated booklet. 


_E F. HODGSON COMPANY *°** rs Son'Siea Nee Yor Gy 











G. D. TILLEY, tn. 
Naturalist 


**Everything in the 
Bird Line from a 
Canary to an Ostrich’’ 


Birds for the House and Porch 

Birds for the Ornamental Waterway 

Birds for the Garden, Pool and Aviary 

Birds for the Game Preserve and Park 
Special Bird Feeds 


I am the oldest established and largest exclusive 
dealer in land and water birds in America and have on 
hand the most extensive stock in the United States. 


G. D. TILLEY, Inc., Naturalist, Box $, Darien, Conn. 
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LICE DOGS| 


PUPPIES A 
SPECIALTY 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 
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VOLS 


Ask For Illustrated Booklet 
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=“BUFFALO” PORTABLE POULTRY 


RUNWAYS 


Enable you to. make any size yard or run- 
way desired. Can be moved to other loca- 
tions at will. Prices as follows: 


Sg tg oc 
7f. longx Sit. high . §3.75 
2ft 6in longx 5 ft. (Gate) 1. 6 
8 ft. long x 2 ft. high 2.00 
6 kt. long x 2 ft. high 


Above prices are for orders consistin, of six 
or more sections and are f. o. b. cars Sea 
Best article on the market for young chicks, 
ducks, geese, and other small fowl or animals, 
also for inclosing small garden plots. Place 
your order today! You will be well satisfied. 


Send for Booklet No. 67-B. 


BUFFALO WIRE WORKS COMPANY 
(Formerly Scheeler’s Sons) 496 Terrace, Buffalo, N. Y. 


TULL CLLR Loh 

















LET US SEND YOU 


Polk Miller’s Dog Book—Free 


America’s greatest authority on dogs and how to treat them. 
Originator of the world-famous Sergeant’s Dog Remedies. 


POLK MILLER DRUG CO., Inc. Dept. 206 Richmond, Va. 














“COUNTRY AND SUBURBAN HOUSES ” BOOK ON 


somely ulustrated he DOG DISEASES 
Colonial, Artistic, stue-|J "4 AND HOW TO FEED 


Co, Hall Timber, in and other 

heed eee pore. Mailed freeto anyaddres bythe Author 

cates Benet Piece piano with Pioneer H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc 

mensions. Special s hes, ° “4 

weeaiens costing $4.0 000 to $25,000. Price $1.50 Prepaid. 118 West 31st Street, New York 
W. W. DEWSNA y, New York City 























Orange County 


NEW YORK 


Complete list of personally 
inspected farms. High state of 
cultivation. Moderate prices. 


Worthington Whitehouse, Inc. 
Telephone: Murray Hill 1000 
9 East 46th Street NEW YORK 





























PARTIAL PROGRAM OF OCTOBER COUNTRYSIDE NUMBER 


BRICK AND STONE, by Aymar Em- FROM GARDEN TO TABLE, by Anna 
bury II. Another of the House Livable Barrows. A page of Solutions of War-time 
series, illustrated with pictures and plans. Household Food Problems, endorsed by 

WALL PAPERS AND THE HOUSE the Government. 


OF BEAUTY, by George Leland Hunter, INTO WINTER QUARTERS, by Pro- 
foremost authority in America on tapes- fessor Hugh Findlay. Garden Counsellor 
tries and wall covering. —, illustrated of The Independent. The last of the 
with new and exclusive design serie r : : 

RUG BEAUTY IN. THE SMALL | “rics of War Garden articles. 

TT 1 f The In- INEXPENSIVE CURTAINING, by 
HOUSE, by Churchill Ripley, of The In Harold D. Eberlei Tl - h 
dependent’s Staft of Countryside Coun- arok -, Eberlein. ustrated with .pho- 
sellors. Illustrated. tographs of materials. 

WHAT TO DO IN OCTOBER. Our (See later announcements for fuller = 
regular monthly reminder page. schedule.) = 
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FARM AND ESTATE 
FOR A COMMUTER 


This 75 acre farm—only half mile, or ten 
minutes walk from express station, hour from 
Hoboken, Lackawanna Railroad; express 
service; charmingly located; s500 feet eleva. 
tion; four minutes walk trolley to Morris- 
town; near two country clubs; good fishing 
nearby lakes; near good markets; fertile, 
profitable land; lots of fruit; some wood- 
land; never failing brook; fine large vege- 
table, fruit gardens; extensive shrubbery. 
Large house, 11 rooms, steam heat, electric- 
ity, bathroom, hardwood floors; farmer’s 
house; splendid large ceiled barn, electric 
lighted; will sacrifice; $14,500, easy terms. 


ALLABOUGH & SON ¥>'yz, 254 
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WHEN THE GAS 
FLOWS 


(Continued from page 320) 

ter of the room. We were all there, bran- 
eardiers, dog and cat. Some one laughed 
and we all sat down, white and sheepish, 
our hands all a-quiver, around the table. 
Out came the ever ready coffee pot and 
our readier cups. We had hardly touched 
the scalding stuff when down the steps 
with a clatter rushed a brancardier. He 
shouted something excitedly. There was a 
sudden commotion. I did not understand it 
at first until I looked across the room and 
saw a pair of goggle eyes glaring at me 
thru the half haze. Then it came over me 
with a sudden sinking of my heart and a 
heavy feeling in the pit of my stomach 
what the trouble was. I fumbled at my belt. 
Thank God! it was there! I had half ex- 
pected it not to be. I drew it out—ginger- 
ly, fearfully—and adjusted the straps over 
my head. The next moment I was in an- 
other world; a world of smell; a great 
waste of mingling odor and soul devouring 
fear. The world I had left I could see 
dimly thru mica eyes. I saw a dozen frog- 
like men scurrying around. I saw the huge 
trench hound standing quietly, while his 
great frog of a master adjusted a curious 
contraption of straps and cloth over his 
head. It was funny, horribly funny. I 
laughed and choked on a dozen evil odors 
which rushed wrathfully down my throat. 
I sat down and breathed gently, fearing 
lest I might again disturb that life-saving 
vapor surrounding my face. 

Presently one of the Frenchmen lifted 
his mask and snuffed cautiously. The result 
of his investigation seemed satisfactory 
and one by one the masks came off, mine 
among the last. I drew a deep breath of 
fresh air and satisfaction, and grinned at 
a jolly little Frenchman whose face was 
flushed with the exertion of keeping quiet. 
For the moment the possibility of going 
thru such another ordeal never occurred to 
me. Not so the Frenchmen. The Boche 
might catch them napping once but not 
twice. They hustled about in preparation. 
One man, dubbed by us the official snuffer, 
was stationed outside to give warning. 
Others set about covering the floor with 
blankets, while each hung his gas mask 
around his neck, ready for instant use. 
The bombardment had ceased and every- 
thing was still but for the incessant dis- 
tant rumble of heavy guns. We waited ex- 
pectant. Presently—pss-ss-ss-s-s phut! four 
or five times in rapid succession. Down 
tumbled the official snuffer. “Bang!” 
slammed the blanketed door, and in a jiffy 
we had again become as many human frogs. 
This time things were more calm. We sat 
down quietly and breathed as carefully 
as possible our man-made atmosphere. Thru 
the muffled door we could hear occasionally 
the “phut-phut” of the gas shells. Present- 
ly they stopped. The death-like silence was 
nerve-racking. The gas seemed to have 
killed all sound. My mask was stifling and 
I felt that I must be suffocating. I felt a 
tugging at my elbow and turned to find a 
brancardier jerking at a newspaper on which 
I was leaning. I thought the gas must have 
gone to his head. Why should a French- 
man who could hardly read his own lan- 
guage wish to read an English newspaper 
in the midst of a German gas attack? How- 
ever, I grinned stupidly and gave him 
the paper. He immediately tore it up and 
shoved the pieces into the fireplace. Then 
he threw several sticks of wood on top 
and set the whole off with a candle. The 
blue smoke began to fill the room and gas 
masks to come off. I had watched the whole 
proceeding in a sort of stupor, struggling 








What Ts he: Matter With Me? 


W “ce don’t I get ahead—I work as hard as I can, I have as much 


sense as other men?” 


A million men are asking themselves that 
question today. The answer is simple. 


You have the brains, you 


work as hard as other men—but you do not put work and brains together. The 


Course in Personal Efficiency 


I* now showing 20,000 men how to get 
more pleasure—more money out of 
life. 

R. S. Howland, who owns fruit groves 
in Florida, found that it gave him 24 
hours more a week—a whole day. Sup- 
pose you had one day more a week in 
which to make money, or to play golf, 
or to run your car? 

R. F. Brune, a grocer of California, 
got $3000 a year extra in income and 
cut down his working hours. 

El Swanson, Secretary of the Fort 
Pitt Chocolate Company, Inc., got a 
33 1-3% raise in salary. 


Every day that you work wrong is a day taken out of your future success. 


today. 


E. Q. Cannon, President of the Salt 
Lake Stamp Company, learned how to 
quit before quitting time. 

And so it goes with 20,000 men all 
over the United States. What you get 
out of efficiency is what you want to get 
—whether it is leisure, health, money, or 
peace of mind—that thing you find in it. 

Harrington Emerson has applied his 
principles to over 200 factories, rail- 
roads and other organizations. They 
are studied by efficiency engineers in 
America, in England, in France, in Ger- 
many, and in other countries who have 
learned them from Emerson. 


Send the coupon 


It costs you nothing and may mean the doorway to a great new future for you. 


First Lesson and Big Book FREE 


It’s too big to explain—too new and too vital. 
free. Fellow its instructions. 
bigger—you can have the whole course 


tories. Your capital is es servant is time. 
teach you to make the most of 


°F calcite Mel you are you need 
on today for the whole 


Efficiency. Send the cou 
story and the first lesson FREE and the big 14 
chapter book, “A Short Cut to Success.” 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS CO. 
30 Irving Place, New York 


Send the coupon for the first lesson 
Then if you feel your work easier and its results 
t the course reorganize you and 
your life, as its principles have reorganized hundreds of plants and fac- 
Let this course 
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Send me 
particulars 
about your 
~” course in Effi- 

ciency and Story of 
Emerson, also the 





Union Telegraph Co., New York, 
Towne Mfg. 


Co., New 





More and more big business concerns are subscribing for this 
Course in Personal Efficiency for the individuals in their em- 
ploy, Here are a few who have already subscribed in this way. 
Woolworth Company, New York, N. Y.; Western 
N. Y.; Yale & 
Co., Stamford, Conn; Simplex Auto 
runswick, M. 58. do & "Mott Co. » lron 
Works, New York, N. Y.; Baker-Vawter Co., Ben- 


ton Harbor, Mich; Ward Baking Co., New York, ° 

N. Y.; Childs Restaurants, New York, N. Y.; @ Address........--..se ee eee neces “ 
American Dry Goods Co, New York, N. Y.; Cen- o 

tral Hudson Gas & Electric Co., Poughkeepsie, 

N. Y.; Mutual Telephone Co., Erie, Pa. F EEO, FO ODE ennai 





@ first lesson Free and 
your book * ‘A Short Cut 
Y¥Y@ to Success.’ This puts 
Me under no ‘obligation. 











MANUSCRIPT 


Fiction, narratives, travel; historical and scien- 
tific matter in prepared MSS. -» 25.000 words mini- 
mum, receives our careful consideration for BOO 

issue. Readings absolutely necessary, no charge. 


Roxburgh Pub. Co. (Inc.), 61 Court Street, Boston 
TYPEWRITERS 


Save You 
From $25 to $75 


Up-to-date Machines of Standard Makes _2aeeeay 
thoroughly rebuilt, trade-marked and gm 
guaranteed the same as new. Efficient 
service through Branch Stores in leading 
cities. Send for latest booklet. 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., Inc,, 339 Broadway, N.Y. 





FACTORY 







REBUILT 








Romeike’s Press Clippings 


are used nowadays by every modern 
up-to-date business man; they bring 
you in constant touch with all public 
and private wants, and supply you with 
news bearing upon any line of busi- 
ness. We read for our subscribers all 
the important papers published in the 
United States and abroad. If you have 
never used press clippings, drop us a 
postal and we will show how they can 
be of advantage to you. Write for 
booklet and terms. 


ROMEIKE, INC. 
106-110 Seventh Ave., New York City 
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| Private School Service 
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CALIFORNIA 
1 Pacific School of Religion (Men 
and Women) Berkeley 


COLORADO 
Wolcott School (Girls) 


CONNECTICUT 
The Ely School for Girls.. 
Hartford Theological 
(Men and Women) 
Saint Margaret’s School 


Denver 


-Greenwich 
Seminary 
Hartford 


Wixitess 
DELAWARE 
The Women’s College of Delaware, 
Newark 
ILLINOIS 
Pestalozzi-Froebel Kindergarten 
Training School 
The University of Chicago (Boys _ 
and Girls) 
Northwestern School of 
Cee. GN GE) cv cecesecs Evanston 
Todd Seminary (Boys) ....Woodstock 
INDIANA 
tr Tudor Hall School for Girls.Indianapolis 
12 Interlaken School (Boys), 
Rolling Prairie 





10 


MAINE 
Hebron Academy (Boys and Girls), 
Hebron 
MARYLAND 
Home School for Little Deaf Chil- 
dren (Boys and Girls)...Kensington 
5 Maryland College for Women, 
Lutherville 
Briarley Hall Military Academy, 
Poolesville 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Emerson College of Oratory (Boys 
and Girls) 
School of Expression (Boys and 
Girls) 
Sea Pines (Girls) 
New Church Theological School 
(Men) Cambridge 
The Sargent School for Physical 
Education (Women) Cambridge 
Williston Seminary (Boys).Easthampton 
3 Dean Academy (Boys and Girls), 


Franklin 
Walnut Hill School (Girls) 


Natick i 
TEAR COUPON HERE 


Wheaton College for Women...Norton 
Worcester Academy (Boys)..Worcester 
NEW JERSEY 
The Peddie Institute (Boys), 
| Hightstown 
| 28 Blake Tutoring School (Boys).Lakewood 
| NEW YORK 
Metropolitan Hospital Training 
School for a. epee s Island 
Stone School (Boys)...... 
Elmira College 
French School (Girls) New York 
Union Theological Seminary.New York 
Hartwick Seminary and 
Girls) 
Skidmore School (Girls), 
Saratoga Springs 
Miss Mason’s School + Tarrytown 
7 Russell Sage College of Practical 
Arts (Women) 
The Oakwood Seminary (Boys and 
Girls) Union Springs 


NORTH CAROLINA 


De Meritte Military School, 
Jackson Springs 


25 
26 


roy 


OHIO 
Grand River Institute (Boys and 
Girls) -.----Austenburg 
Glendale College Glendale 
The Law Froebel Kindergarten 
Training School 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Linden Hall Seminary (Girls)... 
Mercersburg Academy (Boys), 
Mercersburg 
5 Pennsylvania College for Women, 
Pittsburgh 
for 
Saltsburg 


- Lititz 


Kiskiminetas Spring School 


TENNESSEE 

Martin College (Boys) 
VIRGINIA 

8 Eastern College (Boys and Girls), 


.-Pulaski 


49 Roanoke College (Men) 
50 Stuart Hall (Girls) 
WISCONSIN . 
51 Northwestern Military and Naval 
Academy Lake Geneva 
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THE INDEPENDENT PRIVATE SCHOOL 


Numbers 


Post Office. 





SERVICE, 119 West 40th Street, New York, 


Send me information about the following schools and colleges listed on this page. 











WOLCOTT SCHOOL 


The West's Leading School for Girls 


Eastern Advantages in the West. Everything First-Class, 
In addition, Denver's Climate. Address for Information. 


Dr. J. D. 8. RIGGS, Principal, 1405 Marion 8t., Denver 


COLLEG 


ROANOK 


For Men. Courses for Degrees; also Commercial 


Course. 
Library 25, “ed volumes. Mountain location. Six Churches; 


no bar-room: Ex 


The President, lem, 


65th YEAR. 


mses small. Catalogue free. Address 
a. 











NURSES’ RESIDENCE 





Metropolitan Hospital Training School for Nurses 


BLACKWELL'S ISLAND, NEW YORK CITY 


offers a three years course of training. The school 
is registered by the University of the State of New 
York, and connected with a hospital of nearly two 
thousand beds, which gives ample opportunity for 
a broad, general training. 

The Nurses’ Residence, removed from the hospi- 
tal, is homelike and ideally located. 

Requirements: At least one year of high school 
or equivalent. Age limit—18 to 35 years. 


Remuneration—$10.00, $12.00 and $15.00 per 
month; the increase made yearly. 


For information address Suverintendent, MISS AGNES S. WARD 














with my determination to die of suffoca- 
tion rather than German gas. It suddenly 
dawned on me what it was all about, and 
I jerked off my gas mask and filled my 
lungs with wood smoke. Thicker and thick- 
er became the haze. “Why do they make 
such a smoke?” I asked. “It drives the gas 
away,” was the only answer I could get. 
Why it drove the gas away I could not 
imagine, but contented myself with the 
thought, at least, that it did. 

But soon the smoke became unbearable. 
Our eyes began to smart and we choked on 
every breath. “Let’s go out doors,” some 
one suggested. It was a risk, but two of 
us decided to chance it. We approached 
the battered door and as no one seemed to 
cbject we undid the bar and swung it open, 
half expecting to be blown over by a rush 
of evil smelling gas. We ascended the steps 
and stood drinking in great drafts of the 
cold, keen air of dawn. The east was pale 
with the first faint flush of day. We could 
half see around us the débris thrown by a 
huge shell which had struck in a pile of 
trash in the middle of the courtyard. The 
walls of the building were plastered with 
mud. A huge hunk of turf reposed on the 
roof of one of the cars. The whole thing 
was rather ghastly and funny, and I 
grinned sleepily as I rubbed my burning 
eyes. As I did so, my hand caught in a 
strap around my neck. I looked down and 
saw my gas mask swinging. I took it off, 
folded it carefully and slipt it back in its 
case—a henceforth priceless possession. 


If the Irish convention is enabled to 
bring a settlement to Ireland, then our 
hearts need no more go “Pity Pat.”— 
Cassell’s. 


“Do you often change your 
ment?” 

“Shure an’ I do; ivry Saturday noight.” 
—Penn Punch Bowl. 


environ- 


William looking down the gun 
Pulls the trigger “just for fun.” 
Mother says in accents pained— 
William is so scatter-brained. 
—Tiger. 


John H. Woods, a Brooklyn undertaker, 
advertises in a theatrical program as fol- 
lows: 

“During my career as an undertaker I 
am yet to have my first dissatisfied patron.” 
—New York World. 


Presiding Genius—What is the charge 
against Private Jones? 

Sergeant—If yer plase, ’e’s been drunk, 
an’ ’e’s been breakin’ things, an’ he won’t 
obey no orders. In fact, ’e’s been behavin’ 
ginrally as tho ’e wuz the bloomin’ colonel 


| himself!—Sydney Bulletin. 


It appears that once a Westerner, visit- 
ing New York, was held up by a footpad 
with the demand: 

“Give me your money, or I'll blow out 
your brains !” 

“Blow away,” said the man from the 
West. “You can live in New York without 
brains, but you cannot without. money.”— 
The Lamb. 


“Germany’s claim that she imports noth- 
ing, buys only of herself, and so is growing 
rich from the war, is a dreadful fallacy.” 

The speaker was Herbert C. Hoover, 
chairman of the American Food Board. 

“Germany,” he went on, “is like the 
young man who wisely thought he’d grow 
his own garden-stuff. This young man had 
been digging for about an hour when his 
spade turned up a quarter. Ten minutes 
later he found another quarter. Then he 
found a dime. Then he found a quarter 
again. 

“*By gosh,’ he said, ‘I’ve struck a silver 
mine,’ and, straightening up, he felt some- 
thing cold slide down his leg. Another quar- 
ter lay at his feet. He grasped the truth: 
There was a hole in his pocket.”—Wash- 
ington Star 
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Mr. Purinton’s War 
Service Question Box 











Miss A. L. W., Connecticut. “For a long time 
the waste of tin cans in American house- 
holds has troubled me; they disfigure otherwise 
picturesque spots in the country, or fill up 
empty city lots to no purpose. The rag man will 
not buy them, nor the Salvation Army take 
them. Why may not cans once used be sterilized, 
and have new tops soldered on? What institu- 
tion would consider this matter? And is there 
any little pamphlet I could distribute among my 
neighbors who think more of getting and show- 
ing money than of saving it?” 

Every grocer and every housewife should be- 
long to a wartime committee on the preserva- 
tion and utilization of empty receptacles; or, in 
plain parlance, a tin-can saving club. One pile 
of old cans now going to waste in a certain part 
of the country means a loss of more than $10,000 
—the salvage worth of this collection of cans. 
The total yearly waste is enormous. First find 
how many tins, approximately, are thrown away 
each year in your community; then figure out 
a plan for the town to preserve them for ship- 
ping; then write the following men for advice 
and coéperation: Frank E. Gorrell, secretary 
National Canners’ Association, Washington, D. 
C.; Secretary Houston, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, and Secretary Redfield, U. S. De 
partment of Commerce, both Washington, D. C. 
A series of Thrift pamphlets for general use 
may be had from American Society for Thrift, 
6 North Clark street, Chicago. 





Prof. R. J. Y., New York. “I have read a 
statement that the British Food Council are ad- 
vising thoro mastication of all food as a war 
measure, with announcement that if people 
would chew twice as long they would eat only 
half as much. How far is this true, on general 
principles and for special adoption by the 
American family? Should the experiment be 
tried here?” 

It certainly should. I know about seven women 
and three men who eat slowly enough—and my 
acquaintance list runs into the thousands. Prob- 
ably 299 Americans out of every 300 need edu- 
cation in mastication; tho we regard it an ex- 
treme statement to promise a man he can live 
on half as much food when he chews it twice as 
long—a reduction of twenty to thirty per cent 
would be nearer the truth. See Horace Fletcher’s 
books (published by F. A. Stokes, New York). 

The habit of natural’ (complete) chewing of 
all foods lessens in various ways the amount 
needed: by sharpening sense of taste, which 
then discards unnatural and unnecessary dishes ; 
by getting maximum of nutrition from all edi- 
bles, due to increased digestibility; by curing 
abnormal cravings and restoring a hungry ap- 
preciation of simple fare; by cutting out the 
false ideas and customs of porcine hospitality, 
and making nourishment the real object of eat- 
ing. 





A Young Man from Connecticut. “I have just 
graduated from a theological seminary. Had 
contemplated taking a small chapel for the sum- 
mer, but am now undecided, because of the war. 
I consider that my duty as a minister lies on 
the constructive side of war activity. Should I 
enlist, or take the chapel, or do something else? 
How about working in a factory or other in- 
dustry during the week, and maintaining services 
on Sunday ?” 

You have answered your own query, in sug- 
gesting that you work as a laborer during the 
week and minister as a pastor on Sunday. We 
believe that every young clergyman, war or no 
war, should do what you are doing, by way of 
apprenticeship. The sooner a preacher learns 
that religion is life, the sooner he can make 
every life religious. 

Get a job—a man’s job. Let your sermons 
evolve out of your own experience. Learn why 
your fellow-employees do not go to church. 
Make your chapel fill the daily needs of workers. 
Vitalize it, practicalize it, socialize it. Har- 
monize war and worship, tell your people how 
fighting and praying can go together. But do 
not let your pastorate be mentioned where you 
work—neither employers nor employees want a 
preacher in their midst. 


You are undertaking a big thing. Success to 
you. 


“How the United States could honorably have 
kept out of war I do not see, and yet with a 
boyhood of strict Quaker training I do not see 
how I could possibly put any heart into the tak- 


School and Military 


SUPPLY WEEK 


SEPTEMBER Ist to 8th, INCLUSIVE 


This week has been set apart for special displays and demonstrations by 
the army of Parker dealers. To the Army man and the Navy map just going 
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into service—to the student just beginning the year’s work—the Parker 


SAFETY-SEALED—The new type “‘no holes 
inthe wall” fountain pen. Ink can’t get out to 
soil clothes or person. In event of accident to 


changes from a Self-Filler to a non-Self- 
without interruption of service. 


PARKER INK T. 
<©— for a soldier's “kit” in 
Ten cents per o! 


ealer’s window. 
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PRICE 
Sterling 
Silver, $5 
18-K Gold 
Plate, $6 
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immediatel 


into fluid ink 


mn eutomatically 


Parker Pen Co.,239Mill Street, Janesville, Wisconsin. New York Retail Store, Woolworth Building 








Prepares for all universities. 
Spanish; in mathematics, physics, chemistry. 









ments. 


September. 


INTERLAKE 


Thorough instruction in German, French, 


sought by applying academic work in practical mechanical and agricultural 
training. Each boy is daily assigned some practical work in 
either the wood or metal shops, light or power plant, or on the 
farm. A simple open-air life, with plenty of athletics, group 
and team games, develops a robust body. 
Initiative and executive developed through 
opportunities of leadership in work assign- 
Observation trips to factories, 
city institutions, etc. Boys received at 
any time. Summer camp, mid-June to 
Address : 

HEADMASTER, Box 128, i“ 
Rolling Prairie, LaPorte Co., Ind. “ 


A School community on a 700-acre 
estate with woodlands and water. 
“Where boys learn by doing” 
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unusually adapted to a sane and simple out-of-door life. 


mentally to increase individual efficiency. 


Small classes: 
ATHLETICS: 








THE STONE SCHOOL 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, 
FIFTY-FIRST YEAR 

A School in the Heart of the Open Country. 
LOCATION: 50 miles from New York, on a spur of Storm King Mountain, 900 feet above sea level. Healthful, invigorating, 


WORE: Preparation for College or Business Life: recent graduates in 12 leading colleges. Each boy studied physically and 
ici A teacher for every six boys. 
Two fields with excellent facilities for all sports, under supervision; hiking, woods life, swimming pool. 
You are invited to come and see for yourself. 


ALVAN E. DUERR. Headmaster 


Box 5, New York 


For Boys from 9 to 19. 


Catalog sent on appiication. 














Union Theological Seminary 
Broadway at 120th St., New York City 


The charter requires that, “Equal privileges 
of admission and instruction, with all the ad- 
vantages of the Institution, shall be allowed to 
Students of every denomination of Christians.” 
Eighty-second Year begins September 26, 1917. 
For catalogue, address The Dean of Students. 





Blake Country School 


LAKEWOOD, N. J. 


An ideal school for a boy who wishes to be 
rapidly prepared for college. The mild climate 
makes possible horseback riding and other out- 
door sports throughout the winter. Special atten- 
tion given to boys in delicate health. Located in 
pines near three mile lake. 
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ing of life. But I want to do something for my 
country. Into work even as dangerous as actual 
fighting I could put every ounce of energy I 
Possess.” 

The Government has expressly taken into 
consideration those of pacifist training. If you 
are really prepared for hard work and consid- 
erable risk join an active unit of the Red Cross. 
It is patriotic work and by no means dishonor- 
able. 


“Some time ago I wrote the Quartermaster’s 
Department of the Army concerning a place in 
that department, but have not yet received a 
reply. I have four years’ experience in book- 
keeping, clerical and mercantile work and 
—- I could best serve my country in that 

a” 


Demand for men in the Quartermaster’s De- 
partment varies with different localities. You 


could learn the facts by personal application at D k 
the nearest regimental headquarters. a n e r S 
FE’ v4 * 
I “TI am an efficient stenographer, twenty-three F t 
wil NE years old. Washington is calling for stenog- u rnil Uu r e 


SW HARDWARE raphers, but I’d much rather do something else | | 
than pull down a salary for the cause. Is there 
anything else I could do to help win this war?” The Charming Thing is 


We believe, in spite of your creditable feeling, | | Rarely the Usual Thing 


° ° that you would be doing very useful war service 
an na aie Era in if you secured a post in a Government depart- Individuality i in furniture can best 
Casement Window ment and so ‘relieved a man for other duty. be obtained by buying from those 
Fs Register at once by mail with the National people who manufacture. DAN- 
Construction League for Women’s Service, 257 Madison Ave- ERSK FURNITURE is made in 

By overcoming all the faults of the ordinary 


pan Dew Tas Cy. our own factories. We have every 
hinged casement window—Whitney Casement Win- 


“I am forty-four years of age; a teacher in — facility for immediate 
dow Hardware ‘not only increases the desirability of a state normal school; have a wife and four decoration of your choice from 
—but also makes them practical for any and all small children; A. M. Columbia University ; our complete line. We ship daily 

mee of the home and for all other types of build- reared on a farm and can do farm work but direct to all parts of the country 
have not capital enough to start for myself. b tiful pi : ti Inut 

T fact, casement windows installed with Whitney Am ready and willing to operate a farm, if it cautitul pieces in antique wainu 
Hardware hove qesy otventenes Coat - 1 tn will pay enough to keep my family.” i and old Venetian colorings. Tell 
a Sa ‘tight — oe — 4 when You might send your name and qualifications us the pieces you desire and we 
clo also burglar-proof. to the Department of Agriculture, and also to|}|-} will send samples of fabrics and 

They open outward—out of the way of shades the Council of National Defense, Washington, | | suggestions for color schemes. 


curtains and furniture. They afford perfect controt za ¢. u ss * P 
of ventilation and drafts. You can easily move the C., but unless your ability in farm work is 


sash to either side of ,the opening and have 8 wide we see than —— it 2 ae os it will Do not compromise when you can 
unobstructed the ou rs and a clear sweep ring in enow suppo . ™ : ° 
Of the breeses when desired. ‘They never rattle or |I|c. ¢ a mppect your family. Teach have things just as they ought to 
slam shut—always work smoothly and quietly. ing is good and patriotic work, especially if you be 

We manufacture only the patented Whitney Win- have organized a students for food produc- : 
dow Hardware and screen fittings—use any style tion. If you haven’t and want information, ap- | |> Write 


toda for our 
sash you wish. If you cannot get the sash bee a ply to the Government Printing Office, Washing- valuable Catalog “P.o” or 
ei ste, Nou on Your requirements complete, | ton, D. C., for Bulletin 1916, No. 4, of the De- | | call at Exhibition Rooms, 
: a> ene denartment will help you, without partment of the Interior, Bureau of Education, 
charge, to adapt Whitney Windows to any unusual on “School Gardens”; to Mr. R. L. Templin, ERSKINE-DANFORTH 
requirements, furnishing you with drawings and Cleveland, Ohio, and to the Education Depart- CORPORATION 
specifications that will enable your contractor or ment of Augusta, Maine, for free pamphlets on | |- 
carpenter to make successful installation. the same subéest. 2 West 47th Street, New York 


FREE —Write for interesting portfolio of ar- First Door West of Fifth Aven 4th 
tistie and practical casement window Floor 


designs for different types of homes. Mr. J. B. K., Pennsylvania. “My work is 
handling correspondence for a sales organiza- 
If West of Mississippi, and If East of Mississippi, tion, sometimes dictating 100 letters per day. 


H By Study of 
Whitney Window HL. Holbrook ||| twenty-nine. “Where. could’ be “of” mest REDUCE COST OF LIVING Dinette “scree 





benefit?” of most 100-pp. handbook FREE. Courses for home-makers, teachers, 


* dietitians, nurses and many other well-paid positions. 
Corporation Company When this answer appears, you will doubtless | 4m. School of Home Economics, 629 W. 69th 8t., Chicago 
313 Fifth Street South 448 John Hancock Bldg. 


be enrolled under the draft registration. Consult 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, BOSTON, * the official who took your enrolment, or the 
mayor or sheriff, as to preferential application 
for special duty based on your experience. 
Your training in salesmanship might be turned 
to account in gaining local recruits for different 
branches of service; in teaching farmers and 
truckmen to market their products effectively; 
in establishing, or extending, branches of pa- 
triotic organizations; in rousing public senti- 


j = T) < : Dept. " : id 
This shows the Whitney This shows the Whitney ment for community efficiency on patriotic lines. 
binge that | is fastened to _—hinge that is fastened to A national institution such as the World’s Sales- IN R N 
~& 4 m= .. roller pa TY ML manship Congress, Kresge Building, Detroit ; ‘or 
proof metal track. the Sheldon School, Area, Illinois, would prob- 


ably have war data on professional services that Service of The Independent 


could offer. 
Mr. E. S., Wisconsin. “Do you believe that Ww. E. Und od, Director 
THE FEAR OF COLOR with careful guidance a business can be estab-|]| This department of The Independent 


lished and _ tided h - . : 

Pian $1.00 for our Booklet ‘‘Fear of Color. Fear times? > the a te an ager oo will undertake to furnish on the re- 

il aac cheng t's ition eects || Eoing Into busines for monet. and my enthoni|} quest of readers any information re- 

of soil, especially gardening in town and country. || 28m has grown till my mind has been practically |} specting the business of insurance and 

Onions and carrots 1500 to 2000. bushels per acre. || transferred from my present employment. Am || the companies transacting it which we 

No hand weeding. No hand thinning. The greatest I honest with my employer in staying on? Yet Pp ‘ g 

single anasel cunemie took is, ignorant, careless ~ would I be justified in opening a new store at have or can procure. We cannot, how- 

Siovently cultivation of so and spacing of crops. a- i. ? iti 

tare conserves unbully an ever oi by azoning || this time?,1,am qerting you Because 1 know of || ever, pass upon the debatable compara- 
ants upon 8 * 

pl a — t ~_ vail = & § he 4, tr competent counsel—I have written you previ- tive differences etween companies that 

tell you how.” Upbuild, ‘conserve tnd guard “your ously and hed my questions answered thru your — to = — legal — 
ea y growing and eating northern grown vege- column in e Independent. ards set up tora except in so tar as 

tables, northern grown and highly colored fruits, “er 4 

which’ properly feed stomach, intestines and colon, _ You should consult national business organiza- || the claims made by any of them seem 

EMicient field and garden hand tools illustrated and || tions such as the Federal Trade Commission, |] to be incorsistent with the principles of 


uses explained, alone are worth the price of the — 
bockict” Money seturned en cnecefuliy ca taken, if also the National Chamber of Commerce, both sound underwriting. Address all com- 
munications on insurance subjects to 


not satisfied. of Washington, D. C. Probably good advice may 
be had from the National Association of Manu- 

A. H. & N. M. LAKE facturers, Secretary George S. Boudinot, 30 the Director of The Independent In- 

Box 109 Marshfield, Wis. Chureh street, New York; and from the Babson || Surance Service. 
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Senp today for our booklet, 
“Draping the Home.” It contains 
helpful suggestions on interior 
decorating and tells all about 


| Orinoka 


GUARANTEED SUNFAST 
DRAPERIES & UPHOLSTERIJES 


the absolutely fadeless kind. Drape 
your sunniest windows with Ori- 
noka Fabrics—they will always 
‘remain fresh as new. 


The better stores throughout the country 
carry Orinoka Draperies and Upholsteries. 


ORINOKA MILLS, Dept. N 
Clarendon Bldg., N. Y. 











GOHNSON'S PREPARED WAX 
Now Made in Liquid Form 


Polishes Instantly With 
But Very Little Rubbing 


It cleans, polishesand finishes 
in one operation. Iimpartsa 
thin, protecting coat over vars 
nish greatly prolonging its life 
and beauty. Does not gather 
dust or show finger prints. 


With Johnson's Prepared Wax 

Liquid, you can quickly an 

permanently remove that blu- 

ish, cloudy film from your 

piano, vic! and mahogany 
niture. 


Tf your dealer cannot supply 
you with Johnson’s Prepared 
Wax Liguid—we will prepay 
the express charges to all 
points East of the Rockies. 


Pints --- $ .60 
Quarts-- 1.20 
Ifyou are interested in home beautifying send for our 


booklet. It gives practical suggestions on how to make your 
home artistic, cheery and inviting. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON 
Dept. CS6 Racine, Wis. 

















For 36 years we have been paying our customers 
the hi i returns consistent with conservative 
thods. First rtgage loans of $200 and u 
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DIVIDENDS 


chusetts. Are you familiar with the work of 
special business counsellors? Write E. St. Elmo 
Lewis, care his publishers, Ronald Press, Vesey 
street, New York. ‘ 

Don’t be too impatient. Your enthusiasm will 
have to stand the cooling process, anyway. Get 
all your plans and ideas on paper, lock them 
away securely. Then put your head and heart 
into your job, serve your employer even better 
than before (to make stre of being honest with 
him) and regard all new efforts a later asset 
of experience. 





Mrs. F. P., Illinois. ““We are of English de- 
scent. Our boy of twenty would like us to ad- 
vise him where to serve. His greatest talent is 
music—piano, banjo, and so forth. He seems to 
want to join the Y. M. C. A. corps now being 
formed at his university, and to go to France. 
Will you help him to a decision?” 

Could he not belong to a regimental band, or 
otherwise volunteer to make his music a war 
utility? The power of martial music, to ani- 
mate, exalt, cheer up and speed on the soldiers 
of an army, puts the volunteer musician right 
alongside the volunteer gunner, or standard- 
bearer. Good music also is a fine help to relaxa- 
tion in the trenches. If your boy can play well 
a small instrument easily carried, he may go to 
France with a real mission. 

The nearest U. S. army post in your state is 
at Fort Sheridan, or at Rock Island Arsenal. 
Write the commandant for detailed instructions 
regarding volunteer musicians, or privates with 
musical training. 





Miss R. C. J., Pennsylvania. “Most of the 
young people in our neighborh have adopted 
the craze of wearing the flag as a mark of pa- 
triotism. The boys wear the national emblem on 
their neckties and collars, the girls wear it on 
belts, handkerchiefs and hosiery. They call me 
unpatriotic because I think such a display is 
extremely bad taste. Will you tell us how the 
flag should be worn, if at all?” 

Your friends are guilty of worse than “bad 
taste.” It is a violation of law to wear the 
American fiag as a part of one’s dress. Who- 
ever does it makes himself or herself liable to 
arrest, and fine or imprisonment. 

The flag should be worn as a symbol—not as 
a part of one’s. attire, whether painted, stitched 
or woven. It should always carry an impression 
of dignity, modesty, nobility. 





Mr, E. S. W., Pennsylvania. “How far do you 
think so-called patriotic celebrations are justi- 
fiable? Is it good citizenship to march and sing 
and shout and orate, all to no purpose? I have 
been asked to join a dozen of these loose-lung 
parties in our town, have invariably refused, and 
am now suspected of being a German spy 
cause of trying to use a little patriotic reason. 
What is your opinion, as an efficiency expert?” 

We agree with you. But we suggest that, be- 
fore you disagree with everybody else in town, 
you prepare a fitting substitute for a “‘loose- 
lung party.” What are you doing for your coun- 
try? Would you want everybody to stay home 
from a celebration in order to follow your pa- 
triotic lead? Are you a born Ishmaelite, there- 
fore incapable of producing social standards for 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Convertible Four Per Cent. Gold Bonds 

Coupons from these bonds, payable by 
their terms on September 1, 1917, at the 
office or agency of the Company in New 
York or in Boston, will be paid in New 
York by the Bankers Trust Company 16 
Wall Street. |G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Convertible Four and One-Half Per Cent. Gold Bonds 


Coupons from these bonds, payable by 
their terms on September 1, 1917, at the 
office or agency of the Company in New 
York or in Boston, will be paid in New 
York by the Bankers Trust Company 16 
Wall Street. |G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE Co. 
New York, August 21, 1917. 
A regul early anions f 2 

ar quarterly vidend o r cent 

on the capital stock of ele AB a Tnewes 
Company will be paid on September 29, 1917, to 
the xtockholders of record as they appear at 
the evlose of business on September 4, 1917. The 
sfer Books will not be elosed, 
FRED’K J. WAKBURTON, Treasurer. 














normal people? 

Every patriotic celebration should look to some 
definite, prompt action by the audience. Money 
should be raised, or memberships taken, or dis- 
tricts allotted for campaigning, or volunteers 
enlisted for local war work, or communities ap- 
pointed and started out, or something else prac- 
tical and immediate accomplished. Why don’t 
you learn to harness and ultilize the energy 
wasted on hurrah-meetings, instead of trying to 
freeze it dead? Your psychology needs reversing. 


Miss A. F. J., District of Columbia. “Wil 
you kindly tell me how I can get in touch with 
and get the literature of several national wom- 
en’s organizations which are represented here 
in Washington, D. C.?” 

Inquire of your telephone company for par- 
ticulars or the business telephone directory of 
Washington (almost every large city in the 
United States has a publication of this kind). 
Look under classified index for list of organiza- 
tions. 

Watch local papers for mention of club offi- 
cials, under club and society news. And obtain 
from the editor of the newspaper you take a 


| list of local club directories, published in Blue 


Book form or otherwise. 

Visit large bookshops and news dealers untii 
you find a national yearbook or almanac on sale ; 
this should present a roster of leading Ameri- 
can women’s organizations. Apply to headquar- 
ters for address of 'ocal branch. 































A Simple System for 
Encouraging Thrift 





$10 Thrift Bonds offer a most con- 
venient and logical system for the pro- 
motion and encouragement of Thrift. 
This system is fully matured after five 
years of investigation of the small in- 
vestment field. 


$10. THRIFT 
BONDS 


are distributed through employers, large 
and small, and merchants. Every day 
an increasing number of stores and ia- 
dustrial concerns handle them. 

Thrift Bonds are 3% certificates of 
ownership in Governmental obligations 
held by the Equitable Trust Company 
of New York as Trustee. They are 
absolutely safe. 





















































































































Thrift Bonds accepted at par in exchange 
for Liberty Loan Bonds or other Governmental 
war issues, when issued, with no charge to hold- 
ers except transportation, premium and accrued 
interest, if any, at the date of the exchange. 


Correspondence with Banks, Employers and 
Merchants is especially invited. 


National Thrift Bond 
Corporation 
Under the Supervision of the Banking 
Department of the State of New York 
61 Broadway New York City 


Trustees: 
R. Bayard Cutting 
rustee, Franklin Trust Co., New York 

Clarence H. Kelsey, Chairman 

Pres. Title Guarantee and Trust Co., N. ¥ 
Adolph Lewisohn 

Adolph Lewisohn & Sons, New York 
William Fellowes Morgan 

Pres, Merchants’ Association, New York 
Andrew Squire 

Squire, Sanders & Dempsey, Attorneys 

Cleveland 


Henry Rogere Winthrop 
Harris, Winthrop & Co., Bankers, New York 
















































































































































































Officers and Directors: 

Henry Bruere 

Ex-Chamberlain of New York City 

Vice-Pres, American Metal Co., New York 
Henry E. Cooper, Vice-Pres. 

Vice-Pres, Equitable Trust Co., New York 
Edward C. Delafield, Trecs. 

Pres, Franklin Trust Co., New York 
E. Y. Gallaher 

Vice-Pres, Western Union Telegraph Co., N.Y, 
Lindley M. Garrison 

Ex-Secretary of War 

Hornblower, Miller, Garrison & Potter, 

Attorneys, New York 
Charles P. Howland 

Murray, Prentice & Howland, Attorneys, N.Y. 
James Imbrie 

Wm. Morris Imbrie & Co., Bankers, N. Y. 
Darwin R. James, Jr. 

Pres, American Chicle Co., New York 
Ingalls Kimball, Pres. 

Originator of the Thrift Bond Plan 


John Harsen Rhoades 
Rhoades & Co., Bankers, New York 


Jesse Isidor Straus, Vice-Pres. 
R. H. Macy & Co,, Merchants, New York 
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Guaranteed 
First 


Denominations, $500 
and $1000 maturing 
in five years. 


Secured by real estate 
improved with new 
residences and apart- 
ment buildings. 


Value of security over 
twice entire loan. 





Payment of principal 
and interest guaran- 
teed by a widely 
known corporation, 
with large established 
earnings. 


Strongly recommend- 
ed by us. 


Send for Circular 
No. 997 AB. 


Peabody, 
Houg¢hteling & Co. 
(ESTABLISHED 1865) 


10 South La Salle Street 
Chicago 
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THE BOND MARKET 


HE apathy which has prevailed in 
i the market for long term bonds for 

the past quarter demonstrates that 
many investors have been waiting for 
lower prices. They have not reasoned, as 
many experts, that bond prices have very 
largely discounted most of the immediate 
factors that have deprest them, such as 
fear of excessive taxation and the conse- 
quential selling of securities of all kinds 
by large holders in order that they might 
switch into non-taxable government or 
municipal bonds. Now comes the announce- 
ment that the next issue of United States 
Government bonds may bear 4 per cent 
interest and be free of normal taxes only. 
This means but one thing: there will no 
longer be any incentive for large holders 
to sell their railroad and corporation se- 
curities in substantial blocks. 

If we are to assume that there is to be 
an upward turn in bond prices, or at 
least a cessation of drastic liquidation, it 
may be well to point out to the investor 
to what extent bond prices have dropt in 
the last decade. Let us repeat, what was 
said here some time ago, that the great 
wave of liquidation that we have felt did 
not begin with the outbreak of the Euro- 
pean war in August, 1914. Clouds had 
begun to gather in the continental chan- 
celleries as far back as 1909, and it was 
learned in 1914 that the Teuton bankers 
had made a quiet quest for gold from that 
time on. They obtained the metal thru the 
continued sale of American and other for- 
eign securities held by their institutions. 
It is therefore interesting to make a com- 
parison of prices a decade ago and about 
the first of last July, using active bonds 
of the very best type, that is to say, legal 
investments for savings banks in New York 
State. 

The table shown herewith calls atten- 
tion to the fact that bonds of this class, 
which sold in 1906 at prices returning 
from 3.45 to 4.10 per cent, have recently 
deen selling at prices to return from 4.10 
to 4.90 per cent, and some other issues 
not existing in 1906 which are in the same 
category have sold on a much higher basis. 


Market Place Talks 


BY LUIGI CRISCUOLO 





AND BOND PRICES 


It is extremely significant that these de- 
clines have not occurred along with any 
impairment of the properties covered, or 
with any substantial decrease in margin 
of earnings. We have to deal with abso- 
lutely the best grade of corporation securi- 
ties that can be purchased, bonds which 
sell on their intrinsic merit as underlying 
issues, without any artificial bolster such 
as tax exemption or eligibility for postal 
savings deposits which is possest by 
municipal or government bonds. It is well 
to point out that in most cases millions of 
dollars of new money has gone into the 
properties covered thru the sale of bond 
issues which are secured by mortgages 
junior to those securing the bonds cited. 
The question at once occurs, in view of 
the large decline from prices in normal 
times, Is this the right time to buy bonds 
of this type? 


ANY of the bonds referred to bear 3.50 

or 4 per cent interest. The fact that 
about 1906 the prosperity of the coun- 
try made money cheap facilitated financ- 
ing on easy rates by corporations hav- 
ing excellent credit. Since that time the 
country has passed thru a period of recon- 
struction, both politically and industrially. 
There have been enacted many reforms in 
corporation finance as well as in govern- 
ment administration. 

However, the crusade for better corpora- 
tion finance and better government caused 
a great upset. It resulted in the panic of 
1907 and had a great deal to do with the 
reorganization period which began in 1913 
with the receivership of the St. Louis and 
San Francisco Railroad and is just about 
terminating. After the effect of the panic 
of 1907 was beginning to disappear, the 
Europeans began selling securities quietly, 
and gradually the disturbance . began to 
have its effect upon business in general 
here and abroad, altho the reason was not 
generally known here. Due to the fact that 
we had an enormous purchasing power, se- 
curities were absorbed. There was a slight- 
ly rising tendency in the bond market in 
1910 and 1911 followed by a gradual de- 























RANGE OF BOND PRICES AND BASES 1906-1917 
These bonds are in each case legal investments for New York savings banks 
Prices* Bases % 
1906 1917 1906 1917 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe..Gen’l 4s 1995 1044 893 3.85 4.50 
Atlantic Coast Line........ --Cons. 4s 1952 102 bod 3.90 4.70 
Baltimore & Ohio........... -Pr.Ln 34s 1925 974 90 3.70 4.85 
Comtval Pacile .ccccccccccss Refg. 4s 1949 102% S+4 3.85 4.80 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.Gen’l 4s 1958 103} 91 3.85 4.50 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul.Gen’l 4s 1989 111 86 3.60 4.70 
Chicago & Northwestern...... yen'l 34s 198 1004 78 3.50 4.55 
Delaware & Hudson......... Refg. 4s 1948 103 92 3.80 4.50 
Illinois Central ........cccc0 First 4s 1951 109 96 3.55 4.10 
Lake Shore & Michigan SouthernFirst 34s 1997 101 78 3.45 4.50 
Louisville & Nashville........ Unif. 4s 1940 104} 914 3.75 4.60 
Michigan Central ...........-. First 34s 1952 984 80 3.55 4.70 | 
New York Central......... .-First 34s 1997 994 79 3.50 4.50 
|| Norfolk & Western........ .--Cons. 4s 1996 102 89} 3.90 4.45 
Northern Pacific ......... .--Pr.Ln 4s 1997 1064 874 3.80 4.60 
Pennsylvania Railroad .......Cons. 4s 1948 1054 95 3.75 4.30 
Southern Pacific R. R........Refg. 4s 1955 97% 89f 4.10 4.90 
ES en cnems neuen ‘irst 4s 1947 106% 92% 3.65 4.40 
* Prices are as of about July first; in many cases present prices are lower. 
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cline in 1912 and 1913, then a sharp rise 
early in 1913 which extended thru 1914. 
The rise terminated in the middle of sum- 
mer with the outbreak of the war. 

One very apparent result of European 
liquidation was the change in the interest 
rate on long term. railroad’ bonds 
from 4 per cent to 4.50 per cent in 
1913-14 when the New York Central and 
the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul created 
their great refunding mortgages which 
Lave been the models for other railroads, 
and finally to 5 per cent when the Balti- 
more & Ohio created its refunding mort- 
gage in 1915. Since the first of this year, 
many railroads have either kept out of 
the market or have resorted to the issu- 
ance of short term notes secured by mort- 
gage bonds. 

It was the lack of market for 4 per 
cent bonds at or near par about 1911 and 
1912 that caused many railroads to resort 
to short term issues bearing 5 per cent in- 
terest. This, in turn, aided in placing a 
number of roads into the hands of receiv- 
ers when they found that market condi- 
tions prevented them from selling long term 
bonds in order to refund maturing notes. 


S to whether bonds are now cheap or 

not, who can say for certain? Let us 
not indulge in predictions. There has recent- 
ly been a tendency to finance corporate needs 
thru the issuance of short term notes, but 
it is to be hoped that this will not lead 
to overexpansion of business. However, it 
is hardly conceivable that, with the billions 
of dollars of Liberty Loan funds placed 
in circulation, industry will not con- 
tinue to flourish. At the same time, it is 
fair to assume that if the investor is buy- 
ing for the long swing and not merely for 
temporary investment or for pure specula- 
tion, bonds purchased at present prices 
will prove a highly profitable operation a 
few years hence. For every year like 1907 
and 1914 we most certainly have years 
like 1906 when bonds sell readily on a 
5.50 per cent basis, and it is not at all a 
stretch of the imagination to say that in- 
vestors are today getting a better deal 
than ever before. When the reconstruction 
period following peace is successfully con- 
cluded we may agin see high grade bonds 
which are now seiling on from a 4.75 per 
cent to a 6 per cent basis sell up to from a 
3.50 to a 5 per cent basis. 

Railroad bonds which are legal invest- 
ments for New York savings banks have 
been used here as a criterion because they 
sre the best known and form an excellent 
barometer of money conditions. However, 
the same argument applies in the proper 
degree to lower grade railroad bonds and 
to industrial and public utility bonds which 
have been selling at low prices due to 
changing conditions in the security mar- 
kets. These conditions, in most cases, have 
no wise affected their intrinsic value as 
securities, at least not so as to impair 
their value permanently. It is pointed out 
that the investor who has a few hundred 
dollars or a few thousand to invest cannot 
do better than begin inquiring now among 
reliable investment firms for sound and 
seasoned securities, rather than consider 
the many promotions that are being offered 
so generally in glowing terms. 

A great many people have only a few 
hundred dollars to invest, but whether a 
man has a hundred dollars or a hundred 
thousand, he should start right. The 
time is now ripe for consideration by con- 
servative investors of sound securities, and 
even if prices do go lower, bonds well- 
bought will show enough appreciation in 
years to come to make the purchaser feel 
that he was wise in taking advantage of 
conditions. 
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The Oldest Safe 
Investment 
or, Safety and 6% 


Describing a security whose 
soundness has been tested and 
tried through 4000 years of human 
experience. Specify Booklet 
No. I—7060. 


The Seal of Safety 


A publication for inexperienced 
investors who wish to learn 
investment fundamentals. Speci- 
fy Booklet No. I—-7061. 


Write for These Valuable 
Investment Booklets 


Straus Service 


Which explains some of the 
reasons why our clients are 
satisfied and have never suf- 
fered loss on securities bought 
of us. Ask for Booklet No. I 
—7062. 


Straus Investors 


Magazine 
“A monthly publication in ad- 
vocation of sound investment,” 
written in a clear and popular 
style. Ask for Booklet No. I 
—7063. 


Our Current Investment List 


Describing a diversified variety of sound first mortgage serial bonds, 
safeguarded under the Straus Plan, and secured by properties in 
New York, Chicago, and other large cities, in denominations of 
$1000 and ‘$500, netting 544—6%. Ask for Circular No. I—7064. 
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Our Policies provide for: 


DOUBLE INDEMNITY, 
DISABILITY BENEFITS, 
REDUCING PREMIUMS. 


See the new low rates. 

John F. Roche, Vice-President 
The Manhattan Life 
Insurance Company 


66 Broadway, New York 
Organized 1850 
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United States Life 
Insurance Company 


In the City of New York Issues 
Guaranteed Contracts 


JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., President 


FINANCE COMMITTEE 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY 
Pres. Title Guarantee and Trust Co. 


WILLIAM H. PORTER, Banker 


EDWARD TOWNSEND 


Pres. Importers and Traders Nat. 
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Good men, whether experienced 
in life insurance or not, may make 
direct contracts with this Company 
for a limited territory if desired, 
and secure for themselves, in ad- 
dition to first year’s commission, a 
renewal interest insuring an income 
for the future. Address the Com- 
pany at its Home Office, No. 277 
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| J car or the hood of your passenger 
ear or truck is a small but highly 
diverting and often diabolical con- 
trivance made of brass or copper. It is 
called a carburetor. And statisticians could, 
I believe, easily prove that it has done more 
to swell the ranks of the profane than any 
other object of its size known to mon. 

Perhaps the ill-repute into which car- 
buretors as a class have fallen is due to the 
fact that few people really understand 
them. To revile what we do not compre- 
hend is an all too common custom. 

Suppose, for the sake of lucidity, we re- 
duce a carburetor to its lowest terms. 

It was discovered that gasoline, then a 
highly volatile liquid, would explode when 
mixt with air in certain proportions, so as 
to form a vapor. By itself, it appeared, it 
would burn slowly—as kerosene does. But 
with air added it would burn quickly. The 
theory of all explosives is the same. An 
explosion is merely very rapid combustion ; 
the insteutaneous union of some substance 
with oxygen, and a correspondingly instan- 
taneous expansion of gases caused by in- 
tense heat and producing force. 

One of the first methods of exploding 
gasoline vapor was to expose a sort of pool 
of the liquid to the air. Being volatile it 
guickly vaporized and was then ignited. 
The trouble with this method was that it 
was difficult to gage the proportions of the 
two ingredients. And since the proportions 
are of paramount importance so far as the 
result is concerned, a way was sought to 
regulate them. 

(Right here it might be well to explain 
the words carburetion and carburetor. 
Gasoline is made up largely of carbon. 
Mixing gasoline with air is called carbure- 
tion and, of course, it is accomplished by a 
carburetor. ) 

Having determined by experiment that 
gasoline mixt with air is explosive in ratios 
ranging from four parts air to one of gaso- 
line to sixteen parts air to one of gasoline, 
the problem was to construct a device 
which would mechanically mix the two in 
this range of proportions. It was solved by 
means of a float chamber, a nozzle and a 
mixing tube. Since these are all embodied 
in the carburetors of today, I will try to 
describe them. 

First, the float chamber. The function 
of this was to separate from the main gaso- 
line supply a small known quantity for 
immediate combustion in the cylinders of 
the engine. Picture the float chamber as a 
cylindrical metal box, a hole in the center 
of the top and a hole at the bottom of one 
side. The hole in the top was fitted with 
a narrow tube connecting it with the gaso- 
line tank. That at the bottom was fitted 
with a horizontal tube (at right angles to 
the vertical axis of the box), said tube 
being shaped like an “T.” lying on its back, 
thus «d. Inside the box and fitting it close- 
ly was another box, without holes, but with 
a pointed spindle mounted in the center, 
just beneath the center tube of the outer 
box. 

Gasoline, flowing into the outer box thru 
the center tube, raised the inner box, which, 
being airtight, floated—hence the name. 
When it reached a certain level the pointed 
spindle floated up into the lower end of 
the feed tube and cut off the incoming sup- 
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ply. Now, of course, a certain amount of 
gasoline ran out of the float chamber, thru 
the I. shaped tube. If the incoming supply 
had not been checked by the pointed spin- 
dle, pressure would have caused an over- 
flow at the vertical end—or nozzle—of the 
L shaped ‘tube. But since the flow was 
checked, there was gasoline in the float 
chamber and in the tube, ready for use, 
end the level of the fuel in the vertical 
nozzle was the same as the level in the 
float chamber. 

Having segregated a stated amount of 
gasoline to be mixt with air all that re- 
mained was to accomplish the mixing in 
the correct proportions. This was done by 
placing the free end of a tube leading to 
the engine cylinder directly over the ver- 
tical nozzle. The diameter of this tube was 
calculated so that when fully open it 
would admit sixteen times as much air as 
there was gasoline in the nozzle. This sim- 
pie arrangement, then, was the mixing tube. 
When the piston of the cylinder was made 
tu take a downward stroke, it sucked in 
air which, passing the open nozzle, drew 
gasoline with it and combined:to make an 
explosive charge. 


HIS used up some of the gasoline in the 

float chamber, and consequently the 
level dropt and the float dropt and the 
pointed spindle came out of the feed pipe 
ullowing a further entrance of gasoline 
from the main tank, until the level was re- 
stored and the supply once more checked. 

That is practically all there is to car- 
buretion. But not quite all. There remain 
various disturbing elements which tend to 
complicate what is really an essentially 
simple operation. 

For instance, there is engine speed to be 
considered. And temperature and quality 
of fuel and humidity and the design of the 
engine. 

The crude carburetor I have described 
contained the essentials. Altho it is a far 
cry from some of the delicate instruments 
now in use, it serves as an excellent point 
from which to view and to analyze present 
day carburetors and their peculiarities. In 
some of the extremely low priced machines 
the carburetor even now is only slightly 
more developed. 

At all times the problem of perfect com- 
bustion in the engine has depended upon 
perfect carburetion. In other words, the 
thing engineers have striven for is to con- 
struct a device which would give a _ per- 
fectly regulated mixture of fuel and air: 
just enough gasoline and just enough air, 
combined so as to make a power-yielding 
vapor, controllable at all speeds. 


Ask the Motor Editor anything you 
want to know concerning motor 
cars, trucks. accessories or their 
makers. While The Independcni 


cannot undertake to give in this de- 


partment an opinion as to the rela- 
tive merits of various makes of cars 
or accessories, it is always ready 
to give full and impartial informa- 
tion about any individual product. 










THRIFTY 


One of the first things the experimenters 
found was that the amount of gasoline 
flowing from the float chamber to the noz- 
zle must be regulated for climacteric and 
other varying conditions. Thus was born 
the needle valve—of which you have un- 
doubtedly heard. By tapping the L shaped 
tube of the crude model I have already de- 
scribed, and inserting a screw, they were 
able to cut down or increase the quantity 
of gasoline which reached the nozzle. This 
ud‘ustable screw made it possible to de- 
termine the minimum amount of fuel with 
which the engine would deliver its full 
power and then to set the screw at this 
position. 

Another early discovery was that a fixt 
air opening, while satisfactory at slow 
speeds or with stationary engines working 
at constant speeds, was unsatisfactory when 
used with a variable speed machine. This 
is because an engine running fast needs 
less gasoline and more air than when run- 
ning slowly. The difficulty was overcome 
by setting in the side of the mixing tube 
a spring valve. The increased suction of 
the cylinders as the engine was speeded up 
opened this valve automatically and ad- 
mitted more air. As the speed decreased 
the suction also decreased and the valve, 
operated by its spring, gradually admitted 
less air until, at a certain point it ad- 
mitted none at all. 

In this we have what is today known 
as the auxiliary air valve. And today it is 
still further improved by a screw which 
controls the tension of its spring. 


DDING these two adiustments was a 

long stride toward obtaining flexibility 
—that is, a carburetor which would give 
good results at both low and high speeds. 

At the same time, however, as the de 
mand for tractability and responsiveness 
increased, it was found that the old style 
carburetor with its crude float valve, noz- 
zle and mixing tube was inadequate. The 
gas mixture, for instance, did not feed 
quickly enough. And so a Venturi tube 
supplanted the old fashioned mixing tube. 
A Venturi tube is shaped like a rather fat- 
waisted hour-glass, open at both ends. And 
for some absurd reason liquids and gases 
flow thru it faster than thru a straight 
tube. 

The old style, combined float and float- 
valve was found to be unstable. It had a 
tendency to wabble and its pointed spindle 
did not always fit properly into the feed 
tube. So nowadays, the float valve is sep- 
arate from the float, but connected with 
it by means of a lever. 

Finally, in their development of the car- 
buretor, engineers abolished external tubes 
and grouped all parts of the instrument in 
compact form. The gasoline nozzle, mixing 
tube, float chamber and air inlets are all 
eontained in a case of thin copper or brass. 
This shortens the distance traversed by the 
two ingredients, and the mixture itself 
makes the instrument more _ responsive, 
less liable to leakage and waste by evap- 
oration. 

Having traced briefly the development 
of the carburetor from its beginnings, I 
will take up later the question of its 
ailments and the cures therefor. 
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THE BATTALION OF DEATH 
0: the cover of The Independent this 





week is a portrait of a woman soldier 

of Russia, one of the thousands who 
are fighting in the first line trenches to 
maintain the honor of the young republic. 
Their unit—they themselves named it “the 
Battalion of Death”— was organized just 
after the revolution when the anarchistic 
and socialistic propagandists were striving 
to demoralize the troops at the front; their 
leader is Madame Vera Batchkerev, who en- 
listed when the war first broke out, attained 
the rank of second lieutenant, was six times 
wounded, and received a military decora- 
tion for courage under fire. Already the 
battalion has been in several engagements, 
alone it held a German trench after the 
men of the Russian army had retreated, 
and when finally forced to fall back “the 
Battalion of Death” took German prisoners 
with them. Each woman carries a ration 
of cyanide of potassium to be used in the 
event of capture. They obey the strictest 
military discipline and they are trained 
under the supervision of the Ministry of 
War. 


REMARKABLE REMARKS 


Amy LowELtLt—I work at night. 


Bruty Scnpay—Samson was a regular 
guy. 

J. OcpEN ARMOUR—The rich man gets 
few thrills. 


Tur Pore—Sermons should be exclu- 
sively religious. 

GENERAL GALLIENI—Don’t criticize until 
you can correct. 


Pror. H: M. Katiten—Legal fictions 
make social factions. 


Mary Pickrorp—No school girl should 
wear a lot of jewelry. 

SENATOR STONE—I abominate kings, 
kaisers, czars, emperors. 


Rev. L. C. Lewrs—The priest no more 
serves God than anyone else. 


Dr. BeverLy Rosrnson—There is a lot 
of tommyrot in present day surgery. 

GLENN FRANK—I_ question whether 
there is any real demand for lectures. 


Roegert GoLpsMITH—Civilization must 
not be crucified upon an iron cross. 


CHartes L. Dickey (father of twenty- 
three)—We take things as they come. 

Ep Howe—A revolutionist is one who 
tries to substitute his plans for nature’s. 

EMPrerok WILLIAM—We stand erect at 
the year’s close, immovable, victorious, in- 
trepid. 

Wooprow Wirtson—Let us never speak 
of profits and patriotism in the same sen- 
tence. 

Rev. CortLAND Myers—If the Kaiser is 
a Christian then the Devil in hell is a 
Christian. 

Lavra JEAN Linspy—No wife can force 
money out of a man’s pocket against a 
man’s will. 

Dr. Harvey S. Witty—Raw goat’s 
milk is much safer for children than raw 
cow's milk. 

GOVERNOR FERGUSON OF TExAS—Lay on 
Macduff and damned be he who first cries 
Take him off. 

SENATOR Reep—More and more we 
whine and crawl between the legs of those 
who master us. 

CARDINAL Ginsons—Prohibition in any 
of the large cities is practically impossible 
of enforcement. 

E.trav Root—I hope that the American 
women will go to the front if the men fail 
in the task set for us. 

P. CaspaR Harvey—That conspicuous 
silence that is heard comes from the 26,533 
college graduates of last June. 

















Rocer W. Basson—The average bank 
clerk can be compared intellectually only 
to a galley slave. 


HrLEN KELLER—When I learned the 
meaning of “I’’ and “me” and found that 
I was something I began to think. 


GENFRAL PerRsHINGc—A Frenchman is 
half child and half soldier, but an English- 
man is half child and half policeman. 


Pror. Irvine FisHER—Why has Japan’s 
progress in civilization in recent years been 
more rapid than that of any other nation? 


Max EastMAN—I propose that a regi- 
ment from East St. Louis shall occupy the 
post of honor in ridding the world of Ger- 
man frightfulness. 


Ma Sunpay—A good time according to 
the right standard and a good time ac- 
cording to the devil’s standard are two 
vastly different propositions. 


OrviLLE WricHt—At the speed which 
we expect an aeroplane to maintain—70 or 
80 miles per hour—there is no means of 
transportation that is so safe. 


Otto H. Kann—The worst and least 
permissible way of saving during the war 
is to cut down on one’s charitable and al- 
truistic contributions along one’s habitual 
channels, 


CoLoNEL HENRY WaATTERSON—I have 
found only three classes of women who 
want the suffrage: those who want to ex- 
ploit their own interest, those who are 
soured on life and the brainless sheep who 
think it is fashionable. 


Pror. FRANKLIN H. Gippincs—Our 
government is based on the agreement both 
tacit and implied that the minority shall al- 
ways have the right to free speech, a free 
press and a free agitation in order to con- 
vert itself, if possible, from a minority into 
a majority. . 

Tix-AMBASSADOR GERARD—The Kaiser 
talked rather despondently about the war. 
I tried to cheer him up by saying the Ger- 
man troops would soon enter Paris, but he 
answered: “The English change the whole 
situation; an obstinate nation, they will 
keep up the war. It cannot end soon.” 





THE FOOD FIGHT 





Under this head, every week, The Independent 
will print some vital part of the information 
which is being circulated by the Department 
of Agriculture to aid American housekeepers in 
their patriotic and intensely necessary work of 
conserving food. 


CC sere to isn’t the only way to pre- 





serve food, there is drying to be con- 

sidered, too. Community drying 
plants are just as practicable as community 
kitchens. Nebraska seems to be the leader 
in the movement. Her housewives are fully 
alive to the importance of preserving fruits 
and vegetables which would otherwise die 
in the garden; for just now most gardens 
are producing more than their owners can 
eat. 

Some of the community drying plants in 
Nebraska are in churches, some of them 
are in schools, some of them are in the 
rooms of the county defense councils, some 
of them in the basements of public libraries. 
Special clubs have been organized for the 
work in some communities, but in most 
cases it has been undertaken by a local 
woman’s club or the city improvement as- 
sociation. At each plant they hire a care- 
taker and pay her by the hour to look 
after the work. Any woman may bring her 
surplus fruit and vegetables and for a 
minimum charge, which just covers the 
cost of operation, have them dried there. 
Wild greens are being dried, too, and in 
one of the plants the women have been 
preparing noodles while eggs are cheap. 
Like the community garden and the com- 
munity kitchen the community drying plant 
is a commendable combination of personal 
economy and patriotism. 
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Do You Know Why Chandler Leads 
All Other High-Grade Cars? 


O you know why in four years’ time the Chandler has passed and left 
| behind, one by one, a long line of other well-known cars? 

There are perhaps several reasons, all of which would appear very clearly 
if you had the opportunity or took the time to analyze the history and business 
policies of the automobile industry. But there is one big basic reason which to 
you as a motorist is the essential reason, and that one reason is this—that ever 
since the first Chandler car was designed and built and marketed four years ago 
last month, the Chandler has offered the finest of design, construction, and equip- 
ment at the lowest possible price. 

The Chandler today offers this excess of value, this dependability of service, 
just as distinctly as at any time in the four years past. 


Choose the Chandler for Your Car 


FIVE ATTRACTIVE CHANDLER TYPES OF BODY 
Seven-Passenger Touring Car, $1595 
Four-Passenger Roadster, $1595 Four-Passenger Convertible Coupe (Fisher Built), $2195 
Seven-Passenger Convertible Sedan (Fisher Built), $2295 Luxurious Limousine, $2895 
(All prices F. O. B. Cleveland) 
Dealers in all principal cities and hundreds of towns. Catalogs upon request. 


Address Dept. F 


CHANDLER MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Foreign Department: 1790 Broadway, New York Cable Address: “Chanmotor” 
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